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PREFACE. 



Thx present work is to be received as a collection of 
notes, to be added to and better arranged by the qualified 
reader. The most fastidious will forego the usual 
deaderata of style and composition, and pass over the 
want of an introduction for its author, when he considers that 
the carrying out to completeness the suggested inquiry would 
transcend the power or compass of an individual, however 
h^h in any rank of literature. Let him reflects to what 
these dHyecta membra belong. No man has ever set on foot 
this general question of who were the ancient Britons, — the 
race to be accredited with the peculiarity of British institu- 
tions. Hundred, Shire, and Tything, Ejiighthood (including 
its orders, the "Garter" and "Bath,") that safeguard of 
order and morals in the mi4dle ages. Jury, as weU the 
" Grand Assize " as the Common Jury, or in Norman phrase, 
Jujement du pais, the Druid faith and Christian Church 
in Britain before the Emperor Constantine, the bard and 
dateless harp. 

These are, and have been, waiting a recognition of their 
origin ; some of them are loosely referred to the Welsh, that 
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is, to a race in vocabulary Celtic; Celts no where out of 
Wales, if there, exhibiting claim or title to the majority of 
those institutional particulars ; nor, out of Wales, to any of 
them. While a great mystery, or an inordinate assumption, 
hangs over or attaches to that comer of Britain, and the 
Cambraic people, the history of Wales prior to the close of 
the sixth century of our era, and that of * the Britons, except 
from the scanty notices of their subjugation and occasional 
revolts, on the classic page, and in the Saxon chronicle, being 
a mere blank ; the names of Cunobeline, Cassivelan, Carac- 
tacus, and Bonduca, in Caesar and Tacitus, of Carausius, and 
of other heads of insular pretenders to the Roman purple in 
other accounts, followed by the names of Owen, Grwrthrwyn, 
and Maelgwin, with Cadwallader, and his two inmiediate 
ancestors ; these are the sum, or nearly the sum, of events, 
cycles, and titles, of the insular Britons. And for all beyond 
the island, we have "Brute the Trojan," and a list of 
apocryphal outlandish kings, with mythical circumstances, 
—the latter characteristic attaching to Prince Arthur, the 
hero of a battle, and supposed tenant of a tomb at Glaston- 
bury, which proved a monkish deception. 

Was it not competent to any man loving his comitry much, 
and truth more, to suggest something to move an inquiry, 
and hope some result to ten years of toiling and moiling 
about the proofs ? 

Criticism passing over Cimric ground might almost have 
heard a warning from its hollow echoes. 

The name of " Troy " is extant on the Welsh Border, and 
as title to a game among Welsh boys, akin to that more 
familiarly known as " Hop Scot." Now, the Aramitic names 
here introduced, " Troy," a gate, and " Hop-Scot," /ac^ about 
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the water-trough (one of the incidents in the game), were 
suggestive of the ground on which all that is exclusively 
British rests. Whether a Celtic Brutus (see Part II., 
chap. V.) really existed, with Archaic circumstances, may 
be scarcely worth the inquiry ; but that " Troy " has come 
to Wales, involving apparently an appropriate idea, is a matter 
carrying its own evidence ; and if such particulars, connected 
with a mass of others, point to an eastern origin, the Troy, or 
rather both the. Troes of Asia (that on the Dardanelles, and 
the other near Xanthus), may have been the gates that once 
closed between the Cimri and Europe. This is simply a 
hint to the obstinate opponents and defenders of one point 
in a case of pedigree purporting to be older than the first 
civilization of Europe, unless it be the mere creation of 
fancy. 

But the British Constitution is a something without an 
exponent in Roman, Saxon, or Norman institutions, 
or in Boman, Saxon, Norman, or Celtic language. 
This case we enunciate. We offer suggestions to elucidate 
a strange mystery, or to fill an acknowledged vacuum in 
history, and what a history, comprising that of Europe in 
and before the classic era! We have Welsh records, in 
tolerable continuity, and extent of words, phrases, lines, 
pages, and volumes; but what are they to Britons, or 
Britons to them? What is their meaning? What do 
all, or what does a single page of them convey? Any- 
thing. Nothing. 
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Part I., page 5, /or " Cerausius," read " CarausiuB." 

„ „ 141,/or "tongues," rcocJ" torques." 
Page 27, line 30,/or <' Sethlaos, read ** Sethlans." 
„ 34 „ 8,/or "promeba,*'r«flk?"pronaba,*' 
„ 39 „ 28, /or " CyprifiB," reaJ « CypricsB.'' 

jFbr " Chap. IV.," read " Chap. V." 
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„ 104 „ 24, for " Rhigium," read " Rhegium." 
„ 118, last line,/or " of," read " and." 
„ 119, line 27, for " Hayne," read " Heyne." 
„ 148 „ 16, /or " Lection," r«flrf " Leition." 

31, for " Jennistan," read " Jinnistan." 

26, after " Delos," read tkfuU ttop. 

25, after " -Egyptian," read " Lion." 

10, after " era," no comma. 

30, for " bounding," read " boundary." 

19, /or «Vr«irf" 7.* 

29, for « a," read " 9." 
8, for « Zagaaeus," read " Zagrwus." 

28, /or " K," reorf " H." 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The Aramitic origin of the ancient Britons was suggested to 
the writer at first by the predominance of "Ken" in the 
topography of a certain district, which, traced out in other 
localities, appeared to be coincident with " Kent," and the 
** Chenimagni," or classical Iceni. In the districts of the 
Xen appeared roads called " Icencheld," and, beyond them, 
the Rhykencheld, the terminating syllable giving the ideas, 
road, and weasel, or Etmine, in the same Aramitic word, of 
heraldic import among national insignia here and in Brittany. 
Upon this suggestion, and from further personal observation, 
on the spot, of the peculiar applicability of topographical names 
in the south, east, and west sides of the island, he had the 
preceding coincidences more strongly marked out. A serious 
task had sprung out of an amusing topic of inquiry ; he had to 
pursue the subject in the traditions of the East of Europe, 
and, if possible, into Asia. Having no information or know- 
ledge of Celtic or Welsh, and not being able to reconcile the 
vocabulary of Wales with the above, nor with the traditional 
name of the people Cimri or Oynmru, he postponed or 
omitted inquiry in that direction until he had closed and 
prepared for the press the pages comprised in, and to a great 
extent completing, what forms the second Part of this work. 
The matter of the First Part, and the concluding chapter 
of the work, were subsequently put together upon a perusal 
of the Welsh i^ecimens translated by the Hon. Algernon 
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Herberti in his " Britannia after the Romans/* his ** Neo 
Druids," and his " Cyclops Christianus." Mr. Herbert's 
translations comprise the whole of the present writer's infor- 
mation on the Welsh archaic literature. His principal 
object in prefixing the review on the Welsh relics was to 
elicit the remarks, or attract the attention, of competent 
Celtic or Welsh scholars and Hebraists to the fact of an 
unparalleled wairt of coherence in these relics of the Bards 
and traditions of the Druids, resulting in an utter blank as 
to British, Bardic, or Druidic institutions accredited to them. 
To receive those ancient Welsh works, as they have come 
down to the present from the editions or publications in the 
twelfth century, would be to close at once the annals of 
ancient Britain. He regrets his own incompetency, but 
hopes a plan will be found here suggested for a more 
successful treatment of the case, that is, for the conversion 
of literary rubbish into actual relics of British ideas, designs, 
events, and characteristics. 

On the whole subject the archseologist will complain of 
the lack of material for his review: numismatics, brasses, 
sculptured records, and the constructive arts in general, are 
desiderata: our museums are all but vacant as to Cimrlc 
relics. The fact is, the Cimri did not read nor write. How, 
then, to trace them from the West of Europe to the East ? 
Let the reader take up these *' Suggestions," and go confi- 
dently among the ancient traditions on the ^gean, with the 
records of which we are richly stored. The classical scholar 
must not draw back at our confession that we have news for 
even him. The " Iliad " is as among recent authorities 
here, while the style and completeness of that poem, com- 
pared with the immediate sequence of Hellenic art and 
literature, point to the conclusion, that the age of Homer was 
the end of the beginning, the ruin of archaic Hellenism, and 
Asiatic settlements, and of institutions order and wealth 
replaced by Homeric song. 

The treatment here pursued for this intricate and usually 
unsatisfactory branch of study will be found, we hope, less 
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novel than practical and thorough, so far as half-developed 
suggestions can he so. They proceed hj accrediting success- 
ively with their several portions of the myths and imperfectly 
historical records, the several nations who have been knovni 
as founders of the settlements of those districts, or as suc- 
cessive usurpers of the soil, or who were nations bordering 
on the HeUenes. As mythology gives off its successive 
portions to the respective races, what remains will, on 
comparison of national characteristics with the record, be 
accredited to the other races. 

Some will appear Ionic ; others, Persian, Achaaan, Pelasgici 
and Teucrian, the characteristics of these several races having 
been first ascertained. A Hellenic text, title, or institution 
passing for a whole vrill be separated from myths after 
they have been grouped, and the groups or impersonations 
resolved into particulars ; and lastly, those groups and these 
particulars referred to in the languages of the several races. 

Here is no astronomical, theogenic or other idea prejudicing 
the case. Succession and innovation are the rules for the 
life of past ages, as of the present ; results follow no theory, 
but rest on the evidence. ♦ 

The strange state of the Welsh records is thus on a par 
with the mythical traditions of classic literature — ^its Pan- 
theon, an utter Pandemonium, or chaos, with illustrations, 
mingling shadows of the past with the dreams of our own 
times. 

The accomplished and highly-endowed Carl. O. Miiller 

* We ought not to hesitate at investigating the past, amid so many 
fragments as intersperse even classical literature, unsphered truths, as it 
were, disproving the whole tenor of early classic traditions. In the 
following, the discoveries of Kepler seem anticipated, the genuineness of 
our authority admitted, a point on which the present writer cannot shape 
an opinion. Plutarch (" De Plac.," 1. iii., c. 13), quoting Philolaus, the 
Pythagorean, says, yiyv — icvkXco irepi<l>€p€a'6ai ntpt to nvp Kara xvkKov 
Xogov. And of Aristarchus, r^rXirrco-^ai de Kara Xo^v kvkKov ttjp yrjv 
a§ta Km wtpi rov avrrjt a^ova dunvfi€wov, (Plutarch, " De Facie in Orhe 
Lunse," lib. u., p. 983, Ozylander.) 
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is tbe most remarkable and recent instance of critic and 
historian attempting to vindicate and yerify the antiquity of 
Grecian civilization, as Niebuhr for Rome, and Michaelis 
and others for Asiatic States, — the latter coming forth since 
on the restored base of discoveries from the happy enterprise 
and industry of Botta, Layard, Rawlinson, and Fellowes, 
to which we must add (for here are undoubted Persian 
characteristics), many tasteful and accomplished Tuscan 
tourists; nor must we omit the felicitous recoveries of a 
still more remote record in the " Arabian Geography," and 
" One Primaeval Language," of the Rev. C. Forster. 

In glancing at these remarkable cases, exhibiting a long- 
desired union of philology and history, or of aids thereto, 
it will be asked how these *' Suggestions " can contribute to 
either. The answer will be a case in illustration. In the 
First Part (p. 151), **Pict" is referred to the Aramitic 
** Wichty' a cakey oven, &c. Now, the " Pict towers" in 
the Shetland Islands (see G. Hygins, " Apocalypse," p. 78), 
are remarkable monuments of a name. Why are they 
" Pict towers," being not on the ground of the Picts ? 
But they are in form two concentric cylindrical walls, the 
inner pierced with tiers of apertures, so as to form rows 
of small ovens in appearance ; the actual destination of the 
structures is, however, made out by the bones and residuum 
to have been for sepulture. 

Here, then, is a Cimric nomenclature for an object 
agreeing with the name. Another case is, ** Marmor," 
Celtice, Salt-sea, for the Baltic (Part I., p. 85), a case 
which has sometimes been brought in proof of the Baltic 
Cimri having been Celts, though that conclusion is not 
warranted. The order of proofs exhibited by these two, 
and by similar cases, is not peculiar, but normal. As we 
obtain a credible statement on current events by the testi- 
mony of approved witnesses or observers, using words with 
inteUigible meanings, so when we find names with recognised 
application or ideas, in the neighbourhood of some ancient 
monument, or entering into topographical description merely^ 
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we have a case of testimony perpetuated or brought down to 
our time> and intelligible as explained in reference to the 
object it applies to. Our institutions {shire, or), county, 
tytJdng, and hundred, are cases as of something established 
or founds and named by the Saxons; for the names and 
matters agree. 

A contrary case is the topographical expression, " Oyster 
Hill/' in Shropshire. There are no oysters there, but the 
place is the reputed site of the victory of Ostorius Scapula 
oyer Caractacus. Without the latter circumstance the name 
would only be its own evidence as to having been of ancient 
acceptance. So all topographical names of unknown meaning 
are old facts or traditions wanting a medium to show their 
applicability. If we know the language to which the name 
is to be referred, we have the meaning, and vice versd. Its 
applicability to some object of nature or art, or to an event 
or institution, is then to be made out. ... In these 
'' Suggestions " a sufficient number of cases are got together 
to prove the language of the nomenclature ; and again, a 
great variety of cases referred to that language are used 

I to suggest the application of names to objects, institutions, 

and the like. 

I The want of material monuments, even of archaic inscrip- 

tions — an unavoidable circumstance for a race like the Cimri, 
imlettered, and little prone to the constructive arts, — does 
not divest the subject of evidence. Testimony of the physical 
order might even have had less chance of permanence than 
traditions may attain and secure. Where the evidence 
exhibits no meaning nor applicability, as " Oyster Hill,'* 
or the rubbish of Nineveh before it was turned over and 
made to render treasures of information, the record, whether 
material or simply traditional, is equally unsatisfactory. 
Where a material monument exists, it may be merely 
accessory to the name in point of evidence ; the Pict towers 
appear to prove the presence of Cimri, who named them, as 
the name, '* Max-Mor," for the Baltic, is evidence of Celts 
having been on those shores. 
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These single archaic words or names referred> on sufficient 
data^ to a particular race or language, or attached authen- 
tically to particular meanings, offer strong negatives to an 
erroneous opinion or theory. The same, particularly when 
they report or describe institutions, recurring often and with 
varied accompaniments, lead to grand affirmative proofs, 
and, vrith authorized combinations, are sufficient to restore 
the lost annals of events, dynasties, and races* But such 
restoration intends only a very bare outline — ^little more 
than would appear for a particular house in the blazonry of 
its arms and accompanying motto. Classic mythology gives 
little more than this when reduced to its archaic elements. 
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CHAPTER I. 

*«• S«e Notes at end of Part I. 



Defective State of our Knowledge on the Arts, Institutions, and History of 
Ancient Britain. — Summary of the Annals of Britain, from the close of 
the Fourth to the dose of the Seventh Century. — ^The " Cimbri** only 
appear in the Geography of Richard of Cirencester. — ^Welsh Topo- 
graphy dates back to the Eleventh Century. — Welsh Personages 
in the Saxon Chronicle have not Saxon nor Celtic Names. — The 
Britons lost in the Roman Annals from the close of the First 
Century. 

Events in Britain to the FifUi Century, Cerausius, Maximus, Gerontius. — 
Independence. — ^Plots against Britain by the Emperor Julian's 
School or Followers, the " Appollinares Mystici," Martin, Lupus, 
Germanus — his Hallelujah Victory over the Picts. — Vortigem. — 
Maelgwin. — Augustine and Battle of Bangor; CadwaUader. — ^What 
became of the 12,000 troops sent from this Island into Britany 
by Maximus? — Celts of Cerausius' Campaigns; CadwaUader. — The 
CSmbri of Devon post-Roman Settlers. 

What became of the Britons of Kent and other Roman Provincials? 
— ^Kent and Welsh Topography and People compared. What of 
the British Marine, so conspicuous in the Wars of Cerausius ? — 
Owen and Cymmric Battles of Independence indistinctly given. — 
Cynedda and Owen in the Triads; Successes against the Picts. — 
CSmbri of the Baltic disappear with the Notice in Tacitus. — Cad- 
waUader, a Celt 

Who were the ancient Britons — that people mentioned in 
the two recannoissances of Julius Caesar, *' as staining their 
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skins with woad and bringing war-chariots into the field : *' 
by Tacitus more particularly described "as of fresh com- 
plexions^ hair inclined to curl, and with a general exterior 
resemblance to the Spaniards of his day;" and, in another 
passage, '' as having a language similar to that of a people on 
the Baltic (in other respects like the Suevi)," he calls them 
^sthionians, they were distinct from the Cimbri there, 
whom he only names with a qtuercy — " were they the Cimbri 
of Marius' campaigns ? " (a) 

What institutions or civilization are, we to accord to 
that people on historical data, their Druids on Caesar's 
account commanding respect, but with some questionable 
points as to office or character? What traces have they 
left on our language, habits, and caste or mode of civili- 
zation ; and how can they be identified by historical report 
and other relations with any living language, race, or com- 
munity ? The last question seems to have peculiar application, 
since after the eventful day of Bonduca's heroism and defeat, 
they appear to have sunk at once into provincial lassitude, 
moving on in the grooves of Roman civilization. The next 
noticeable occurrence is the Saxon invasion, a struggle 
with few or no distinguishable features, names, or events 
in an interval of two centuries and a-half, conducting to the 
establishment of the Welsh border, as at present on the 
Severn and the Dee, The people of the principality 
assume the ancient nationality of the Britons. Scholarship, 
or a school of inquiry in that direction, declares the living 
Welsh to have been the ancient language of the British 
race. 

What were the events of the first seven centuries of our 
era, what the institutions, more particularly the religion, 
as that seems to have been peculiar for that date as dis- 
tinguishing the people ; and what of an ethnological definition 
results ? 

The early Welsh or British writings do not appear to 
renew our intimacy with the Britons; Gildas (of the fifth 
century) introduces no insignia or characteristics of Bard 
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or Druid ; no events or peculiarities of former centuries are 
given, not even Pelagius appears. But the whole cento 
of that literature may be understood by a purvieu of the 
report : it stands thus. Algernon Herbert (" Britannia after 
the Romans/' pp. 35 to 171,) {b) with an elaborate review of 
the premises, gives the result of dates after the severance 
from Rome so far as they are made out by events or reigns. 
Owain-ap-Maxin, 400 

Gurthreyn or Vortigem .... 449 

Cystennin-ap-C. , of Cornwall, 

Maelgwin Gwynned . . . • 517 
Cadvan-ap-Jago and battle of Bangor 607 

His son Cadwallon „ 

„ „ Cadwallader 688 

He adds : ** Perhaps it would not be possible to point out 
another instance in which the annals of mankind have been 
obscured and perverted in a similar manner. The profane 
nations used to invent and borrow splendid fictions to fill up 
the blank of their earlier ages, as Livy says, ' Consecrare 
engines suas ; ' but it seldom if ever happened for the last 
decline and fall of a nation to be recorded with such 
unlimited freedom of mentioning and suppressing as leaves 
to posterity an enigma to decypher." The same writer 
expresses dissatisfaction and regret, particularly in the cases 
of Owain and Maelgwin (the latter Gildas' special subject) 
when attempting in vain to find substance in their shadowy 
histories. So that in sober earnest he found nobody but 
Cadwallader on the annals, except that Cadvan had come 
in immediately on the battle of Bangor, and that Maelgwin 
had at some interval approximating to that given succeeded 
Vortigem, who had called in the Saxons, and massacred 
the Bards and British or Celtic leaders. 

The result is that Britons or Cimbri, Cimri, or Cymmry, 
are not on the record; neither of the Roman charts or 
gazeteers, the "Notitia," nor the "Itinerary," give the name. 
Richard of Cirencester (his work was discovered at Stock* 
holm in the last century) does notice them, and places them 
in South Devon, at the same time observing that they were 
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of a later introduction into the country or on the map. In 
Wales at the present day Celtic topography is traceable 
back to the eleventh century. We are indebted to the 
'* Saxon Chronicle " for a few names of Cimric or Devon 
heroes in their struggle with the Gewesseans, or powers 
of Wessex^ they are not Celtic, nor any names Saxonized 
or Anglicised, (c) 

That we may not appear to dismiss too summarily our 
literary helps of that early period, go back to the classical 
annals of the introductory period, the first four centuries of our 
era : it may throw light on the succeeding, the darkest of our 
dark ages, whose language and works are notwithstanding 
resorted to as the source of proof in matters of history, and 
institutions, religion, and ethnology. 

The facts of the subjugation of Britain, from the cam- 
paigns of Plautius, the General of Claudius, to those of 
Vespasian, the successive attempts at resistance ennobling 
** Caractacus " and " Bonduca " or " Boadicea," and the last 
of the Druids massacred without an object, except to throw 
a bloody veil over sanctions which rendered to the provincials 
a supremacy in Mona more awful than that of dominion and 
Rome — these form a series of classical subjects or texts 
to that, the death of Constantius at York, in the year three 
of the fourth century. 

The son of Constantius from Britain and British recollec- 
. lions or institutions ruled, a Christian emperor of the world: 
a Bishop of York attended that early Council of Aries: 
Britain, on other occasions styled " the other world,'' had 
become fashionable at the Imperial Court, had forced its 
name into notice among the literati ; it had perhaps cradled 
the faith as well as the person of Constantine. But this 
observation is premature : he had succeeded to the recon- 
queror of Cerausius and Britain, and relying upon the link 
of Christianity provided for the administration of that 
province and the West, by a department of state at Con- 
stantinople. 

May we indulge a retrospect on the position of that 
emperor and his dominions ? Had he not considered ** The 
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World " as his property, a peculium for a divided heirship, 
or had the immediate successors of Constantine been true 
to the members of their House, had brothers been true 
and cousins less than traitors, and had a more central throne 
been adopted, nearer the source than the mouth of the 
Danube ; on such conditions, perhaps, an empire not more 
extensive in reality than that of Charlemagne, though 
comprising our island and excluding the provinces of Charles* 
contemporary, the Caliph, might have endured at least 
beyond the century that dates from the foundation of 
Constantinople to the severance of Britain. 

But we have overlooked a few particulars that might aid 
the answer to this observation. We have omitted that 
Britain was in the language of Jerome (A Briton), ** insula 
fertilu tyrranorum ;'' for example, that Posthumus, who, 
in the reign of Gallienus, ruled the West, on this side the 
Alps, including Britain within the administration of his 
Court at Treves. Another more striking case is that of 
Cerausius, in the reign of Diocletian, who with one Roman 
legion (in garrison at London during the battle which 
replaced his successors by the authority of Constantius) and 
the insular troops ruled Gaul and Britain, holding the 
narrow «eas by his fleets and maintaining his cities and ports 
against the empire until Constantius broke into Boulogne, {d) 

Our observation and inquiry is now narrowed to the 
momentous half-century of Roman dominion in Britain, and 
of her hold on the garrisons of western Europe in the relax- 
ation of Roman discipline, minutely described by Gibbon, 
and with her available force of only ten thousand troops. 

The last insular tyrant Maximus, recognized by Theo* 
dosius as Emperor in thirds, and killed in 388, after five 
years' reign during a campaign against Valentinian and Italy, 
removed twelve thousand Britons to Armorica; and, since 
the colonists were followed after an interval by a female 
colony, it seems that those were insular troops; and the 
object of their emigration and new establishment was to 
overawe the Continent, and in conjunction with the marine 
force of Britain act upon both frontiers towards the Rhine 
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and the Pyrennees ; it looks also, coupled with the catas- 
trophe of Maximus, like a demonstration towards the Alps. 
Gildas is bitter in invective against Maximus for this act, 
the colonization of Armorica, which uncovered the island 
of " defenders," The island had already on one occasion 
sent, besides her annual tribute, an aid of nearly half a 
million quarters of com to the Continent during a period 
of scarcity under Julian's administration of that province. 
We have said Maximus was the last pretender ; but on the 
very eve of the separation from Rome the name of Gerontius 
is given, though with some fabulous circumstances, he is 
sometimes confused with Yortigem, like whom he called in 
strangers to uphold his title in Britain. It appears that those 
insular pretenders to the purple used the provincials for 
imperial purposes ; there was not a British cause or interest but 
that of a Posthumus, a Cerausius, a Gerontius, or a Maxi- 
mus: the provincials pursued their vocation in thirty-three 
principal cities, and upwards of three hundred towns having 
appurtenant villages. The British marine of this period, 
signalised in the reign of Cerausius, made good the base 
of a strong commercial province of the scale just denoted, 
supplying, no doubt, an important contingent to the 
** Channel fleet " of that day, then known as the command 
of the " Comes littoris Saxonici." 

The year 414 was that of " Independence.^^ Britain was 
no longer a province of the empire, but two years afterwards, 
and again after a second interval of three years, the aid of 
a legion was sent hither by the Emperor Honorius ; a little 
later, on supplication to the Governor iEtius a legion could 
not be spared. It does not appear that the Court of Con- 
stantinople expressed its dissent or attempted to subvert 
the "Independence." 

The Armorican province experienced political agitation 
simultaneously with the British island, so denuded of troops, 
as Grildas describes by the contingent sent to that comer of 
the Continent. We have seen the Roman pretenders holding 
empire in thirds, but on brief terms of dominion. A new 
scheme emerges in the fact of that Armorican establishment. 
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a force outnumbering the legions of the West by one-fifth, 
but placed on the footing of a colony. An anti-Roman 
community of a military caste, " imperium in imperio," is 
the idea embodied in the movements under review. 

Such was the counterplot to the Roman empire of the West 
within a half-century of the opening the Court of Constan- 
tinople. If we close the sc^e of that era with the Council 
of Aries and the episcopal delegate, from York, at Aries, 
we must open the era of insular independence and the 
** world " of Britain beyond the care or notice of the empire, 
by a retrospect at Julian's apostacy and rebellion ; the House 
of Constantino divided and the State Church threatened. 
Britain does not come upon the scene in those events except 
as obedient tributaries to the Caesar, increasing their taxes 
by aids, or drawing as merchants on their stores, to answer 
the demands of his Gallic province in a period of scarcity 
of grain. 

But what had been doing in Gaul ? We must refer the 
reader to the elaborate treatises of Algernon Herbert ('^Neo» 
Druids " and " Nimrod,") to perceive Christianity there 
displaced, the apostacy of Julian the rule of faith and 
practice, the " AppoUinares Mystici," or Mithriacs in the 
ascendant. Asiatic and Archaic learning, or traditions 
which had infected an heir of Constantine had taken root, 
or perhaps rather thrown out new branches among the 
** Celts," a community distinguished in Julian's rebellion. 
He was to be their Alexander the Great, but proved an 
abortion ; he was the " Hercules," or wandering conqueror, 
but in an inverted progress, to the East, whose deserts 
swallowed up his followers, {e) 

Julian perished in Persia, but Mithras rose up in Gaul, 
and all or many of the most ancient forms of Asiatic super- 
stition sought out and culled, and tended as precious exotics 
by Celtic Colleges, began to shed strange influence over the 
western world. 

Britain too long had subsidized Roman legionaries and 
other auxiliaries : bold Pelagians, or Protestants, they defied 
the Authority of Rome ecclesiastical, after having shaken 
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off its temporal dominion. The Gallic Church, more 
thoroughly dissentient from Catholicism^ still administered 
its rites. Germanus (whose Church we need not particu- 
larly describe) came a Romish missionary to Britain, where 
he met the Pelagians in argument. But he was of the 
Church militant, son of a military tribune; he brought 
from his diocese and native pjace Auxerre, the talents of 
a general, and led Britons against Picts successfully. ,His 
" Hallelujah " charge is on record, popularly known among 
us, and commented on in native poems of a very early 
period. There is no doubt that he was a Mithraic, a school 
of Gnostics, who could serve up something like Christianity 
without the Gospel. We shall allude again to Germanus 
and his coadjutors. He left the island finally two years 
before the middle of the Jlfth century. 

The Saxon Hengist invited to Thanet the year before that 
close of the first half of the fifth century closed the brief era 
of independence, an interval in which occurs the name of 
Owen ap Maxin, a successful leader against the Picts. 
Except this, we know little of his acts ; the tp Maxin is all 
we know of his race, if the expression really intend more 
than to show his place in the order of succession. We must 
take even that addition to his name and the epithet (else- 
where occurring) " Maximianus*' with caution. A. Herbert 
observes of this period and others, for two centuries and 
upwards, they have " falsified, in the Chronicles by Nennius, 
Mark, and Tysilio, another truer history of which the 
memory is lost." Again, of the present subject he observes, 
*' The life, acts, and death of Owain Finddu are our prime 
desideratum." (/) 

We have already said that the history of " England,** and 
of its commencement in the middle of the fifth century, down 
to the establishment and complete demarcation of ** Wales," 
or the " Welsh" (i. «., the foreigners — Welschet, Teutonic), 
at the close of the seventh century, is to be sought in other 
than Welsh or British works. The series of names for the 
period has been given. The single fact, that seventy years 
(or that term with deduction at discretion for an inter- 
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regnum) is assigned to the reign of Vortigem or Gwrtlireyn, 
suggests a doubt as to that name, whether it belonged to an 
individual, or a race, or community. This period completes 
a century, and one year from that of " Independence," It 
has no events but Vortigem's marriage to " Rowena," and 
Hengist's massacre of Yortigem's subjects at a banquet and 
convention. His reign had been ushered in by famine in the 
island and conflicts with the Picts, in which Owen ap Maxin 
had led the Britons to victory. 

Shall we enter on the succeeding two centuries, com- 
mencing with Maelgwin, insular king, a name covered with 
the invective of his contemporary, *' Gildas,*^ and conspicuous 
for the circumstances of his election, at Aber Tievi, by a 
fraud in the conditions of the election, to have been decided 
by the buoyance of the throne, or seat of various candidates 
placed on the shore while the tide was coming up. His seat 
was floated by buoyant materials (it is stated, feathers), and 
he was *' chaired " by the electors. The Dane, Canute, is 
obviously misplaced in the popular tale taken from this fact. 
The blank of two centuries of British history, comprising 
the epoch of St. Augustine, and the battle of Bangor, closed 
with the abdication of Cadwallader, son of Cadvan, who had 
been raised to the throne on the event of that battle. 
Cadwallader held Wales, and all the southern counties, as 
well as Mercia ; but he surrendered all his conquests to the 
Saxons, at the period of his abdication. He was allied, by 
marriage, to the reigning houses both of Wessex and 
Mercia. 

The names and events yielded by the British chronicles 
appear rather to increase than relieve the darkness of two 
centuries and a half ; or we can only, by minute attention, 
discover loopholes for the daylight, but no day for practical 
purposes. 

Let us first state the difficulty of the very imperfect 
historical display. The Britons could not hold Britain ; they 
had not strength or discipline to withhold it from the Roman, 
yet they sent British (provincial) chiefs forth as emperors, 
and they held Gaul and the West, not only for short terms 
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as imperial pretenders, but at one era an army, outnumbering 
the legions, was settled in Armorica, established it soon after 
in independence, and outrode the storm that gave Rome to 
the Goths. The British channel only divided Britain from 
its own legions, but they never came till Britain merged in 
the land of the Angles. Such appears the case, yet it is 
contradicted at the close of those centuries by Cadwallader's 
reign over Mercia, Wessex, and even Kent, anticipating 
almost the dominion of Egbert, Yet his dominion is con- 
tradiction to itself, he abdicates, and Britain disappears in 
Wales. 

No satisfactory solution can be offered in this series of 
dilemmas. British supremacy, now co-extensive with 
Northern Gaul, now with the South of Britain, and almost 
contemporaneously groaning under invasion of the Picts, or 
submitting to the Saxons. A complete solution is not 
offered nor attempted. The Britons, whom Constantius 
conquered, were "yellow-haired barbarians;*' these were 
not the Britons of Tacitus. Cadwallader is described by 
Eldius {Herbert^ 162) as coming from " Celtina and Ondred," 
». c, the " Chiltem Hundreds" Celtic territory, according to 
Herbert. " Cadwallader" {battle wielder) is Celtic, and his 
father. Cad wan, came into power on the overthrow of the 
British army at the battle of Bangor. Thereupon it appears 
the Britons retired to Wales. It further appears, as in 
Richard of Cirencester, that the Cimbri in Cornwall were a 
new, apparently immigrant community, and the " Arthur " 
of Cornwall stands good at least for an epoch of British 
successes in that extreme west, spreading thence north- 
ward, till the fatal conflict against Austin's Saxons, while 
upholding Pelagian doctrines, or the cause of the British 
Church. 

Armorican chronicles show the Celtic power, Riothamus, 
driven or retiring thence, south of the Gironde. {g) Did 
they come thence to Britain ? Were they in the camp of 
Austin and Cadvan ? 

But the anti-Ciraric, or anti-British, position of Cadwal- 
lader appears established by the fierceness of his reprisals in 
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Kent for the loss of his brother, Mol. He also conquered 
the Isle of Wight, -which, it will appear presently, was the 
seat of British settlement ; but where less than the average 
mixture of language appears in the popular diction, or 
Tocabulary, it is exclusively Saxon, having no traces of the 
Cimric, or British : that race, at some period, was extirpated 
in that island. The relation of Kent, and its people, to 
Wales and Welshmen is an ethnological point better 
deferred ; but, en passant^ the following coincidences appear. 
The &ct of personal resemblance, and that in points agreeable 
to Tacitus' description, may be observed by any sojourner in 
the two localities, comparing his recollections of either place, 
or by bringing a man of Kent face to face with one of 
Monmouth or Glamorgan. In Wales, Knighton, near 
Caractacus' Camp, and Offas' Dyke, Kent Church, with its 
tmditions of John of Kent (the Merlin of some tradition), are 
the most westerly cases of topography, referring to Kent, a 
point hereafter alluded to* Goodrich castle, on the border 
of Wales, in 1640, was the property of Eliza Comyns, 
Countess of Kent, residing at Kennington. 

There is scarcely clear way, or space, in the confused 
assemblage of British traditions to place a distinct Celtic and 
Cymraic element, respectively, in any of its periods or 
scenes : the attempt to separate parts would pull the tradition 
to pieces, and leave as many separate occasions for disputation. 
We have hinted contradictions and doubts on points too 
discordant and surprising to be admitted as for the case 
intended for them. The mischief, however discernible 
throughout, is, that there must be a blank in history for 
this island. Modem writers accuse the Welsh, or British, 
authors of intentional suppression. It seems wonderful, too, 
that the eastern portion of the province, especially Kent, 
should have preserved no annals in the Latin, which appears 
to have become vernacular in the province, occurring 
in early British poems in construction, as well as copiously 
interspersing the Welsh and English q)oken language of our 
day. The cockne]risms, as to the aspirate and the confused 
V and w, are derived from the Latin as to expression, noticed 
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by Augustine, and extant in Quinetilian. It is strange, 
then, that we are dependant on the Saxon chronicle for 
particulars of the British struggle in England. 

Lest the enumeration of particulars should obscure the 
fact, let us repeat it. Two centuries and a half are lost to 
British history, between Hengist and Cadwallader, the 
period commencing at a century from the reception of a 
Bishop of York at the great Council of Aries. The succes- 
sive empires, or courts, administering a third of the Roman 
world, based on British resources in Roman hands, and the 
bolder and broader political move for an Armorican dominion 
in the West, on the same conditions of supplies from Britain, 
those troops and resources are wanting, whether the Pict 
cross the border, or the Saxon invade the coast, and that 
proud marine which had been raised to sweep such pirates 
from the seas, and expressly to abate the nuisance of Saxon 
piracy, that with all other arms of British power, and 
evidences of a flourishing province or country disappear, 
and the marauders of the Baltic assume the administration 
which a Roman Emperor surrendered only in Imperial 
weakness, or because the Roman world was tottering. At the 
commencement of the fourth century, while Constantine at 
York was learning the discipline of a Roman army, and the 
religion of Britain, he was imbibing Christianity from British 
pastors. 

At the close of the seventh century Cadwallader, having 
the Roman province of Britain within his grasp, which he 
let fall in disgust at the prospect of an interminable war of 
races, retired, almost a Heathen, to a cell at Rome. 

For this period of confusion scarcely a connected poem or 
stanza reaches us, in the way of annals. We look for an 
Ossian, but find Welsh or Celtic disconnected sentences, 
under various titles which they do not illustrate. Events, 
apparently so utterly calamitous, were never so feebly sung ; 
a period, so instructive to other ages, was never so overlaid 
with traditions that look aside from their subject to — we 
can't tell what. Surely a national cause was never so passed 
by by its poets, and those the British bards! 
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We have thus, apparently, examined the record through- 
out, comprising the four British reigns of the three centuries 
following the separation of the British province from the 
Bx>man empire. But, besides the principal, or supposed 
principal, names, others look up from the surface of our 
historical chaos. ** C3medda Grwynned," and Owen Finddu, 
come upon that important era, and were apparently one or 
both precedent to the independence. Twenty-two years 
before the close of the fourth century is the date for the 
former, by computation from one given from the subject 
(Appendix, ad Nennium, p. 116, MS. Cotton sec. 10, in 
Cambr* Quarterly Mag., iv., 23 ap A. Herbert, 34), he came 
sailing south from the island of Manau with his eight sons. 
This document is summarily disposed of by writers who assume 
Manau to mean the Isle of Man, off the coast of Ireland, 
and who decide that he did bring eight sons; a particular 
which would involve our literal acceptance of Cynedda, as 
an individual of our species, and not a name for something 
else. We must drop this at present for want of evidence. 
Owain Finddu has more accompaniments, though no sons. 

But as to Owen, if he were not the son of Maximus, he 
might have been his contemporary, as well as that of Vor- 
tigern, from whom he differs in having successfully resisted 
the Picts, and thus has the position of a national leader. 
We cannot well spare one of our meagre list, and will, 
therefore, give all the circumstances attaching to his name. 

Before we copy or comment on the texts relative to 
Owen, we observe that the Cimbri of Devon appear on the 
scenes or fields of the fabulous "Arthur," and the texts 
appended to the name, to have been in life and action in 
that corner of Britain, and to have deserved an actual leader 
more than the provincials who admitted the Saxons on the 
east coast. The Cymry and Llegry (A) were the two rival or 
rather joint tribes, both British in language, and alternately 
exercising supreme rule ; the former occupied the west of 
the island. Cynedda and Owen being, or representing, a 
party opposed to the cause, or house, of Vortigern, have so 
far conditions of association. We compromise with Cynedda 
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bj putting that name beside that of Owen until cause be 
shown for separating the two names by race or language, 
or other circumstances. 

The triads 21 give us, *' It became an obligation upon the 
men of Britain to pay 3|000 (talents) of silver as a yearly 
tribute to the Romans until the time of Owain ap Maxin 
Wledig, when he refused that tribute." 

Other triads follow (Tr., 17). " Three sovereigns, by vote, 
were Caswallon, Caradawg, and Owain ap M. W." 

Again, " three conventional monarchs of this Isle of 
Britain were Prydain, Caradawg, and Owain ap M. W., 
when the Cymry resumed the sovereignty from the Roman 
emperor agreeable to their natural rights, by convention of 
country, and exterior country^ by holding a convention in 
every territory, commot, and cantrev, in the Isle of Britain 
and the adjacent islands." 

Other two triads give respectively for the three sovereigns, 
or "supreme servants," Caradawg, Cawrdar, and Owain 
ap M. W. And these three, Gwyder, Owain ap M. W., and 
Cawdraw. 

There is one name running through the whole, Owain ap 
Maxin Wledig. In one Prydain, i. e., Briton, occurs. In 
others Caradawg pairs off with Gwydr, and elsewhere occurs 
frequently, as if it were intended to symbolize a nationality, 
or head, a dateless genealogy. In such company Owen 
seems like an actual name, or title, with accompaniments 
denoting rank and race — British. 

" Owen buried the head of Bran ap Llyr, the blessed, in the 
Whitehill of London, while it remained there could be no 
foreign oppression." This is too mysterious for history, 
and is usually received as establishing Owain in a bad 
reputation. 

Successes against the Picts seem to merge Owen in Einion 
Urdd ; but Caswallon Hir was signalized in the same field ; 
he was son of Einion, or of Owen, son of Einion, who gained 
the battle of Cyrig of WiddeL In the above triads Cas- 
wallon pairs with Prydain. The result appears to be that 
the Britons, or a Briton, attacked the Picts with success, an 
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historical fact, on the eve of Vortigern's succession, Owain 
and the last-mentioned name are interested in that event, 
and belong to one period. ?^ortigem appears a word 
intended to represent Gtrrthreyn, and Gwr means oblique, 
or perverted; the chief intended was a Lcegry, Until we 
know the import of that word we cannot say whether the 
one may stand for the other ; if so, the record would be that 
the Prydain of Owen had opposed the Picts manfully, and 
that the Loegry called in aid the Saxons. 

We should thus have an event instead of one or two 
dynasties, leaving our lists of heads of houses scantier than 
at first. ** Pasgen" and " Gotha" occur as sons of Vortigern, 
hnt we had better be scant of names than of events. Other 
names of the same period which lie between Vortigern and 
Maelgwin, are Constans ap Cadwr, and Aurelius, Conan, 
Vortipore, Gwrthevyr, and Cynglas, these can scarcely 
arrest attention here, they belong rather to a philological 
examen than to an exposition of historical details. They 
may at present be dismissed as offering nothing to remove a 
first impression of a century almost blank of annals, from 
the date of the independence of Britain. The next period of 
the series has been already described as equally unsatis- 
factory to historians. 

But in so dismissing the chapter we must lie under this 
great objection or grave charge, that the Cimbri on the 
Baldc are lost from history ; the Cimbri of Devon admitted 
there or on the geographer's chart without notice or intro- 
duction : the " Camlan," " Catgwallop," and *' Arderryd," of 
Arthurian battles in that extreme West, escape as fables, 
and we are left without any first terms of a series which 
led down to Cadwallader, or which could be closed by no less 
person than that successful warrior, at once ally and rival 
of the kings of Mercia and Wessex. We have that great 
name Cadwallader, simply to figure as a reality, of which 
Arthur seems the shadow, and as a being fatal to the 
Britons, whom he shut up for ever in the mountains of 
Wales. 
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CHAPTER II. 

Druids held up to Contempt by A. Herbert — Pythagoras accredited with 
the Origin of Druidism. — Caesar, Diodorus, and Strabo: their 
Notices of the Druids. — "Ovates" and "Ouages," Awn, or Inspira- 
tion of Bardism : furies, " Samnites."— The Druids traced by some to 
Marseilles and the Phocosans. — No Druids in Spain. — ** Saronids." — 
The Welsh Harp.— Magic— The « Adder's Egg."— « Pateroe of GauL" 
— ^Neo-Druids. — Celts in Britain and Gaul had Tenets in common. 
— ^Welsh Poems abound with Strange Emblems, importing Idolatry. 
— Julian, Germanus, and Attila influenced Celtic Superstitions. — 
Examples of Literary Emblems: Astrology, Names of Heathen 
Deities, Misletoe, Metempsychosis. — Decay of Druidism in GauL — 
Idolatry in Gaul and Britain. — Cryptography. — Head of Belinua. — 
Mithraism of Julian. — Germanus in Gaul and Britain : and in Ireland 
St. Patrick. 

The Swine-creed of Britain. — ^Britain a " Terra Incognita," and Island of 
the Shades to Procopius. — Gaul at the same Period. 

The political system of the Britons is generally considered to 
have centered on Druidism, to have been in fact an aris- 
tocracy; so, perhaps, thought the Roman General, in extir- 
pating the conclave at Mona. Modern critics are busy 
scattering their ashes to the popular breeze. My author, at 
least, the late Algernon Herbert, who displays great acumen 
and astonishing industry, or great profundity of Celtic 
scholarship, holds the name of Druid up to contempt witli 
unmeasured, I could almost say with unmatched zeal. In 
the present chapter we shall hardly be able to meet his 
arguments and evidence; perhaps we shall do little more 
than state or class them, except where answer lies on the 
surface. 

For example, the institution is attributed to Pythagoras, 
or the Pythagoreans of Italy, operating among the Phocsean 
colony of Marseilles, and thence on the rest of Gaul. Of 
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course, to bring in such an hypothesis he must, and does 
accordingly displace a fact, on Caesar's evidence, that the 
court or college of the Druids, or that the highest sanctions of 
Druidism, were abiding in Britain. He does not receive this as 
importing that that of Britain was an elder institution to any 
in Gaul. Yet (" Neo-Druids") he describes Britain as " the 
sacred island of the west ; " (a) at another time as *^ Crete," 
sought by certain Hindu missionaries. Again, the Pytha-* 
gorean system was not the Gallic, which Caesar describes as 
not merely an aristocracy, {b) but such a social thraldom as 
shocked him, a member of that close aristocracy, the senate 
of the Roman people. The Pythagorean league which, B.C., 
500, gave place in lower Italy to the Achaean timocracies 
(where the order imrec^ indicates aristocratical classifica- 
tion) was, according to Muller, the Doric, (c) remarkable 
especially for the avat^rtu, or common tables ; it had also the 
Lycurgus' equalization of landed estates. Such, at leasts 
was Pythagoras the citizen: the Pythagorean philosophy, 
involving metempsychosis, was not Druidism. The Irish 
scholar (VaUancey) admits the late introduction of Druidism^ 
That may be true for Ireland or Gaul. 

Caesar does not pretend to discover the principles of 
Druidism, he simply particularizes the studies and offices of 
the order — ^astronomy, theology, medicine, and the peda- 
gogue's functions. In this his account is confirmed by 
Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, and others, (d) We are not to 
expect any accurate or uniform report on the subject by the 
classics; simply because the system was not heathen; it 
treated, as Caesar says, '^ De natura deorum," an expression 
fully explained by the report of Strabo, which gives *' Bards," 
"Ovates,** and " Druids ;" the second for sacrifice, the third 
to prophecy. His distinction would level Ovaies to a Pagan 
priesthood, while he reserves for Druids something the 
Pagans set apart from the Olympic synod, the fateSf or 
oracle, that tacit admission of a veiled faith, or an impression 
that their deities were not divine. 

The variation in Ammianus, gives Euhages for Ovates. 
Herbert quarrels with both names, {e) If we describe th« 

c 
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Bardsy or ** Telenoor" (Welsh), from Telen, a psalm 
(Hebrew); and with the circumstances of the jiivn, or 
inspiration of their order, we should have the Parnassian and 
Delphic sanctions of Hellenic religion associated intimately 
and constantly with tlie sacrificial ministration of religion, a 
matter of discipline that comprised the claims of all 
theogonies, but necessarily involved none. Caesar's idea, 
** de natura deorum," fell wide of Druidism, as appears by 
his introduction of the Pagan theogony into it. 

Our author (A. Herbert), will have the institution from 
the Phocceans of Marseilles, as involving Greek in the name 
Druid (Spw), but that may have been only for interpretation. 
It does not appear that Greek was understood by the Gauls, 
a fact noticed by Herbert, upon the occasion of Csesar con- 
cealing the import of his despatches, by writing them in 
Greek. The alphabetic character adopted by the Gallic 
Druids was Greek, or something like it ; but from the mere 
form, we may not conclude a Greek civilization and institu- 
tions. Besides, we are not limited to the popular title^ 
^* Druid ; " there was another, " Ovates," or " Ouages ; " 
until that be explained, we cannot argue much of Druid 
essentials from one name. The " Telen " of the Bard was 
certainly not Greek nor Celtic. 

The " Furies," or female officials in Mona, are brought in 
for blame ; and the " Samnites," and " Semnothei," and 
*' Gallicenfis,*' associated with Gallic Druids, are charged to 
account for the annual disappearance of one of their number. 
It is one thing, however, to bring forward a case for explana- 
tion, and rest upon a particular view of it until that be given, 
another to lead gradually to a particular suggestion. We 
shall resume the point. 

The Celts of Iberia, Lower Arragon, and Castile had no 
Druids. This does not prove that the Druids came from 
Marseilles, — of this direct proof should be given. Wanting 
that, the argument is, that Druids were not of Marseilles but 
Britain ; and they were in communication with Gaul, not 
with Spain. The Druids were more particularly of the 
'* Armorican" nation. Were those Britons, or homogeneous 
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with the Celtic and Belgian Gauls ? That requires special 
examination. 

Every step in the case is inconclusive, " Saronids," a 
Druid title, in Colimachus and later Greek for Spv^, and so 
entered in Hesychius ; but the district " Saronis," in Syria, 
near Tyre (see Reland*s " Palestine "), requires other than a 
Greek derivation from the locality. Saronis will not answer 
in the Semitic, to oak. Perhaps the Druids only adapted 
the oak-branch in western and northern latitudes. 

These conclusions are pressed on the elaborate treatise 
under review, simply to point out the difficulties of the 
subject. 

Recurring to minor incidents, the Celtic instruments of 
music are not Druidical, if Welsh minstrelsy represent that 
of the old Bards. The Gallic drum, and the Irish clarseech 
(resembling the Greek lyre), are proofs of a different origin 
than British for their arts and civilization. 

As to the reproach of magic in Gaul, the only instance 
pointing to Britain, appears to be the " adder's egg," called 
in local parlance, " glaun," and being knobs of glass. These 
were occasionally found adopted as talismans. Popular super- 
stitions will misapply fabrics in themselves intended for other 
purposes. The witch-warning horse-shoe nailed over the lintel, 
or on the threshold by a cautious householder, is no reproach 
to the farrier. Glass-blovnng, and the puffing and evolutions 
of the adder, have enough analogy to assimilate them in 
certain traditions. But this does not close the case, it must 
be resumed hereafter. The word " glass," is not Celtic, 
except by adoption there for both colours blue and green ; 
the Latin "glacies," and ** glastrum,*^ are from glass, or vice 
versd. 

Claudius had the wife of Plautius his general prosecuted 
for superstitious practices in Britain, but we cannot without 
full evidence know whether the accuser or accused were in 
the wrong. A Roman knight, however, is on the page of 
history in flcLgrante delictu, on a case of adder's egg. He 
seems then not to have been above vulgar prejudices. 

The Gallic " Paterae," may have had as little to do with 

c 2 
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" Druids," as the Welsh Fairy-king, Gwyn-ap-Nudd. If 
the Paterae of Gaul were Neo-Druids, as Herbert supposes 
and declares, why should he or we doubt the report that 
they were of the original Gallic school of Druidism ? After 
the extinction of Druidism, the Bards assumed the office and 
name Derwydden. The system of the Bards, "Cerdd 
Cyvoenad,"or stone-work, and the art of poetry, Cy vrinach-y- 
Beirdd, is either, as the title implies, and as all our 
commentators agree, something intended to mystify the 
subject, or words to be taken literally and as of authority. 
This is clearly a matter for critical analysis, that must 
determine of what authority they are to be considered, 
Herbert opens the door to scrutiny by charging them, truly, 
with a system of deceit, then closes it by accepting their 
report in their own language. Julian, and the apostacy of 
the west which survived him, should surely be accountable 
for some change of principle or purpose in the Paterte and 
ApoUinares mystic of Gaul ; where that cause of confusion in 
and on Druidical ideas fails us, we are thrown back on a 
critical discussion of words and sentences. We will here 
give instances, showing the extent of the Neo-Druidic 
absurdities, as they appear to an unprejudiced eye or ear, 
and close the chapter with some references to Julian's efforts 
in the West. 

But the reader will perceive the difficulty of separating 
truth from its envelope, and British Druidism from Gallic 
superstitions, seeing that the language of the traditions, and 
of the descendants of the Britons, the Welsh, is nine-tenths 
Celtic. This goes further than the general assumption that 
Gaul and Britain were one community (implying uniform 
institutions) because a chief of Bheims, at Soissons, in 
" Caesar's Commentary," was supreme over (Gauls in) Gaul 
and Britain. (/) The very early epoch of learning in Ireland, 
a literature that took no secondary part among the works of 
the lower empire, this and the Celtic superstition that looked 
back to Mithras and the East, and which enlisted zealous 
legions levied in Gaul and the British isles, in fact, Celtic 
levies, and nothing less, on an expedition towards Persia 
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and the seats of the Magi^ — make the works styled British, 
and the new-British language, no voucher for the authority of 
genuine works of the fifth century, or any earlier or later 
period of Welsh literature. The errors of one century 
became precedents for the next,, until in the nineteenth, 
we accept poems of the Bards without poetry, and long 
series of sentences, with as little coherence, as if pages of a 
lexicon or vocabulary were drawn out and put together as 
stanzas, periods, and paragraphs. Here follow examples, we 
most dispose of them as we may, after we shall have estab- 
lished some conditions of analysis,— ^these we shall not 
demand or accept, until after we shall have opened the 
remaining chapter of difficulties, the ethnological question 
which, if settled, should have opened to us ere this a door 
towards the truth and intention of the British traditions, as 
now delivered in print or manuscript. 

The Celtic or Welsh record, throws us emblems of varied 
form and meaning, in sentences that are meaningless; and 
therefore, omne ignotum pro magnijico ; these words are 
the pillars of superstition, accredited gratuitously to Bard 
and Druid; the heterogeneous composition is to pass for 
British, and to constitute Druidism. Perhaps a few may 
have fallen out of our list ; we have the sword, the sun, fire, 
the cauldron, the adderstone, the dragon, raven, wren, the 
bear and lion, pigs, cows, and horses, all mystically placed, 
and intending mischief to the Church, and something of hard 
digestion to modem science and literature. Even under a 
religious view, the critic will miss their signs of class or 
order among the manifold superstitions of this or of any 
past day, unless there be any key to the mystery in the 
" Agapemone," which celebrates a living swindler of the 
establishment as incarnate Deity, or in the Salt-city of the 
Mormons, who have wisely edged away from civilization and 
the sheriff to put out Mahomet's eyes with the glory of the 
new Koran, and to outrage Moslem indulgences, by practices 
following the precedent of Joe Smith the prophet. 

Well, neither the Fetish of the Moor and Gypsy (if the 
latter admit the imputation), the demoniac phrenzies of 
the Tartar, the fire-worship of the Gheber, nor classic 
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idolatry in anj form ; no grand Llama, or deified Inca, 
appear as the resultant of the elements as above, with all the 
explanation that Celtic scholarship can plough up from 
a thankless soil. 

It may be said, that these elements belonged to the system 
of ^' Saints '' Martin, Germanus, Lupus, Faustus (not saint), 
Palladius, or Patricius (Patrick), and their confederates who 
overthrew the civilization of a flourishing Roman province ; 
if so, their system perished in the ruin, for those emblems or 
figures make none; and from such ])remises, on every 
principle of sound deduction, those worthies may have been 
pillars of the true Church, no less than miracles of piety. 
The fact that they were not martyrs, unluckily rounds a 
charge, and makes them too successful conspirators in the 
cause of that abortive Celtic empire, intended to have sup- 
planted that of Rome in the West, and actually carried out 
so far, as to have obtained for some of the order the imperial 
establishment in thirds. Julian was frustrated of some of 
the steps in his march towards the seat of the Magi; 
Gennanus died suddenly, while making up the report of his 
mission to Britain, for the Bishop of Rome; a year before, 
Yortigem found Celtized Britain too hot to hold him, and so 
called in the Saxons. Lupus, though found in the retinue of 
Attila, on his return from the slaughter at Catalaunum and 
Germanus, though palpably on a good understanding vrith 
the Alans, who invaded the Gallic province, he and all 
entertained views above their capacity, (y) But we are 
anticipating the close of this chapter, and attention cools. 
Here are some of the gems : — 

" Of the hue of light his numbers, sprinkle themselves in the fire, (h) 
" A worm from Morva Rhianed shall come to destroy Maelgwin. 
** The cauldron of the chief of the infernal regions, will not boil the 
food of a coward who is not cursed." 

** There were twelve by whom the land was ruled ; 
There was the most generous and fairest of ladies, 
A woe of the ardency of bees was her border, 
It burst out upon the oak-trees thrice in battle, . 
And it shall be our wood circle of feather'd oak-trees. 
Widely the mighty one vanquished the wood of overtaking thrust. 
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« The uiles of plaiting, of the plaiting of the ape, 
£ppa (the ape) killed Ambrosius. • 

Without the ape, without the milch-cow's tail, without the world's 
incomplete rampart, the world would be desolate. 

** The speckled one is energetic indeed, 
May the fair one banish clamour; 
The cow vigilant for good. 
Chief of tumuU, chief of fair ones. 
May she burst forth again loving towards me. 

" Elian wrought afflictions unto many, 
In his fury for his cow and her calf. 
The cow-yard of the Bards, he who knows it not, 
On him shall be fifteen thousand. 
Visiting him with afiliction. 

*' Concerning the hero with his two authors. 
Of the generation of the slayer. 
And his cow-pen and his rampart. 
Bull of batde, bull of conflict." 

Here follow swinish morceaux : — 
" The boar Turc Trwth, 
Fire is the clasp of his golden chain, 
Of the hue of light his numbers," &c. 

" Give ear, little pig, bethink lliyself, 

Attend to thy birds, vivid in the tone of their hymns." 

We have much of horses, but never a Pegasus among 
them, so defer their cases till we explain them. The raven 
is a terrible fellow, we shall not readily forget him in after 
suggestions. Perhaps a little respite will be desirable, in such 
reading as we have extracted above : the reader's sense of the 
ridiculous may overpower him, and he may forget that we are 
upon no light subject. To recal him then (we can break off 
again to Bardism, when he has recovered a little self-posses- 
sion), there seems a solemn charge against the Britons, or 
their literature, in that text, '' Nothing is God, and God is 
nothing." ($} At best it goes over to Budhism, and the absorp- 
tion of all things in space. But it must be sorted with the 
texts of so different a tone, — Atheism and nonsense must be 
tried by one rule of evidence, which we have yet to obtain. 
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Astrology seems of Druidical importation, but the chief 
of the Magi is not Idris the giant, which is the name of 
a convenient site for an observatory, or for an observer of the 
night-watches, and their revealings, seeing that Cader Idris 
is not so constantly enveloped in mist as Snowdon. {k) 

*^ Iron-door,*' applied to Mercury in Mithraism, may have 
been a real topographical point in scenery we have to reach, 
on examining the whole passage where it occurs. (J) 

Classic idolatry seems charged in the account of Druidism. 
Caesar finds Mercury, Apollo, Pallas, Mars, Jove, and Dis. (m) 
Tacitus meets ''Adraste,'' in Bonduca's charge on the 
legions, (n) This last name, however, occurs in early Hellenic 
traditions (Adrastus of Sicyon, Adrastus in asylum with 
Croesus, Adraste, or Diana the avenger, &c.), always in 
connexion with atonement or avenging; "revenge" would 
have been an appropriate watch-word for Britons, on that 
dreadful field. 

" Omnes Galli a Dite patre se ortos," refers us to De- 
meter, or its synonym Frj, the earth. 

'* Apollo/* a name unexplained in Greek, may have 
meant something in Gaul or Britain. We must defer the 
explanation with the rest. His Druid-office, according to 
Csesar, was medicine. The " ApoUinares Mystici*' of Gaul, 
belong to the age of Julian, or come out then, in their new 
and imposing edition. 

Minerva or Pallas, the Weaver-goddess, must also be 
shelved, till the conditions of interpretation allow us to take 
her down. 

Mercury or Hermes, the highwayman (taken in any sense), 
may be verbally connected with " Ermine ** way ; we can 
only hint so much now, and hope it will be found true. 
His Celtic representative, Gtoidion ap-Don, the very 
Autolchus of Shakspere, and Hermes of the Homeric hymn, 
is a name given up by the critics. We refuse no refuse 
of the bards ; but refer to a future chapter. ^ 

Mars, the Celtic "Camulus** (if *^Hesus** do not stand 
for the same, we must apply Sir Thomas Moore*8 J^ d^ esprit 
to him ^*aut Mara aut diabolus''); but the great battle of 
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Boadicea was arrayed, as we have seen, under other auspices, 
and the traditional Camlan, Catgwallop, Arderydd, and other 
fields of Cornwall introduce *' Arthur '* not Mars or any 
of his above Celtic synonyms. 

Jove, therefore, stands alone in Caesar's, category, or he 
occupies the ground with IHs : this takes us back as far 
as may be in Theistical archaeology. 

The muletoe savours more of idolatry than any of the 
above names that belong to the idolatry of other than the 
Druid times or meridians : and it is *' all-heal,*' in Gaelic 
(uila-ica), but in Welsh "all-heal" (oli-iach) is applied 
to the plant Panax. It is observable, too, that in the £dda 
the twig of misletoe is the projectile that caused the death 
of Baldur, brother of Odin, and under whose auspices the 
second creation or reconstruction of the universe is effected. 
The discrepancy meets the charge. The metempsychosis 
of Neo-Druidism as instanced in Taliesin's (" I have been 
a cock," &c.) may stand over with the texts that impute 
and at present make out that idea or system. 

The confounding of the deity with Mther or Gorlasser 
ranks with other Arthurian texts for investigation. 

The " Grael perfect third one of the masters " is a re- 
markable Gnosticism of the Celtic school, free from witch- 
craft and meaning no mischief. The triad of astrologers — 
Idris, the giant, Gwidion-ap-Don, and Gwynn-ap-Nudd, 
have nothing to do with it ; and they, the two latter, would 
certainly be there if any glamoury were in the wind. 
But what the Grrael meant (something of the " round table") 
we have, after all that has been said upon it, no meaning. 

As to the civil or political office of the Druids, Strabo, 
i?. 276, says: "They could reconcile armies arrayed for 
battle:" Caesar admits the high sanctions of their name, 
character, and school, or Court, in Britain. Yet Druidism 
became unworthy of its elder reputation when it gave out 
the text, that " A murderer is a father to his victim as he 
introduces him to a new existence." (o) The troubled state 
of Gaul and internecine wars, there and in Britain, by no 
means make out a charge against Druidism ; such assump- 
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tions would (in confounding cause and effect) make Newgate 
and our penal settlements a consequence and a branch of 
the Established Church, and would bring the Archbishop 
of Canterbury or the chief elder of a Dissenting congre* 
gation as sponsor for every convict. 

As to palpable idolatry, we make the most of Caesar's 
account, " That the country of the Druids were full of idols, 
chiefly of Mercury." But we must take the entire state- 
ment. In the purlieus of Marseilles he found those images 
of rude structure ; the material, wood. Such are described 
by Lucan : — 

" Simulacraque moeta deorum 
Arte carent csesisque extant informia truncis." 

A comment on this evidence would be the relics of British 
art. Comer stones, with rude carved heads, apparently 
for Pan or Mercury. 

Gildas Hist., c. 2, p. 2, describes such grim and deformed 
sculptures " within or without the walls of our ruined cities." 
But as Gildas is silent on the subject of ancient Bards and 
Druids, we know not how far those or any idolatrous objects 
attached to them. 

Among the successors of Theodosius were governors of 
Britain, who allowed the simulacra to stand, abolishing the 
sacrifices ; another edict abolished rural temples. A rescript 
of Honorius and Theodosius II., not published until after 
the separation of this island from the empire, ordered the 
demolition of all simulacra* 

Finding one of these comer-stone effigies in Kent, Cymraic 
ground, we must observe the interval by which the construc- 
tive art fell behind the British skill in music, and their 
handling of their complex instrument, harp; and suggest 
a national distaste or religious anathema on sculptures, and 
inclusively on idolatry, (p) 

Yet we must admit strange Celtic propensities to mys- 
ticism — the Ogam of the Irish, and the various forms of 
cryptography adopted by the later Bards and Neo-Druids 
is apparent in the pages of Algernon Herbert, and his 
authorities s 
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As in the Gorwjmon or Shining sprigs of Llywarch Hen, 
the ideas are antitypes. 

Cad Goddeu: the types appear to be bodies of men or 
political antitypes. 

'* Spreading wind over the sprigs/' is a conventional ex- 
pression of the mystic order. 

In the " Cadair^^ occurs, " The depth of ocean is con- 
venient " for secrecy. 

In the Celyddon, '^ incarcerated words *' seems to denote 
secrecy. 

The numerical system seems Cabbalistic : using the nine 
numerals. (Cypher seems cyfr in Welsh.) 

Here are examples of conventional or traditional numbers, 
of which all the digits sum to XII. 

147 Apple-trees. 660 Saxons slain by Eidiol. 

129 Stone Henge. 147 St. David's lef. 

863 Retinue of Oododon. 7140 " assembly. 

S63 Brethren of Llan Elwy. 1200 Slaughtered at Bangor. 
363 Years of disquiet. 

It will be observed XII is the zodiacal number. 

Cadwallader reigned twelve years and three months : and 
the Cyvoesi says, Cadwallader should reign 363 years and 
three months. 

" Seven " and " three " are excepted numbers. All died 
except 3 or except 7. 

In a cypher — Brut of Kings there is no VII. 

The mystery of numbering attaches to the saying. Who 
numbers the stones of Stonehenge will die ; Who does not 
count the pillars in the Cavern of the West will be impri- 
soned in it. 

In the Gwawd Llud, the Cymry are described as four- 
tongued Druids of the enclosure of the four languages for 
the four-quarters. Llygard Grwr. My Lord Llewellen rules 
the men of four tongues ; in (Cynddelw). 

All that we can say of these suspicious signs of mystery 
is, let us look into it. But we have no data yet to proceed 
into such inquiry. 

Li the Tair Gormes, the mnd was described by a silver 
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circle, and secret communication of distant provinces was 
discovered and made audible by a horn rinsed with wine. 

Again, " a worm sprinkled with wine " is a poison to destroy 
a large community. This may show a most dangerous 
system and gang of Carbonari ; or it may be sheer nonsense 
resulting from mistake of or in our authorities. 

The Adder-stone or Glaun, describes a veritable Mac- 
beth's cauldron, or quite as particularly the process of glass- 
blowing. 

The hidden dragons of Llud-ap-Beli may have been no 
dragons at all. 

Llud was capital of the island of honey, of Beli, who 
is "Mannogan." Now Gynn-ap-Nudd, the Fairy King, 
or Arch Demon of Celtic Britain, styles himself (Gwydnan's 
poem), " Illusion, Lover of Creurdeliad, daughter of Llud." 
We had just found Llud to be a city, and now the quest 
of an illusion, a shadow of a shade. 

But there is occasionally a deep taint in Bardism, even 
if it be only an expression by mistake — as when " Dinas 
Emrys is to be sprinkled with blood of a boy bom without 
a father," unless it import the mystery of the atonement. 

Giants. St. Pecran's Head, Cornwall. 

We will conclude this subject for the present, acknow* 
ledging omission of many particulars of heathenish rites and 
symbols on British ground, with the observation of Algernon 
Herbert : " The germs of this bloody creed and of the 
Hanno-Celtic arthurism and sword-worship was probably 
latent in the Mithraism of Julian (whose ineffable and secret 
dealings with Bellona are mentioned by Ammianus and 
revealed in all their horror by Theodoret) of the Gaulish 
ApoUonairs,'* &c. (q) 

The Head of Belinus, as ludicrous as the " Bull and 
Mouth " of our sigU'-boards, belonging to the " Apollinares 
Mystici," may have been presented for approval to that 
schismatic Csesar, the " ape " of the purple. Author of the 
" Misopogon," or, answer to the libellers of his beard. His 
Gallic levies "Celts," "Petulants," "Herulos," "Batavians," 
may all have sworn by " Belinus' head," as well as the Jpe, 
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and Julian's Beard. That Effigy Belinus may have beea 
their oriflamine when they saluted him Emperor in the 
Palace of Baths at Paris, when in the words* of Gibbon's 
apology for the apostate rebel: — "The superstitious con- 
fidence that Constantine was the enemy, and that he himself 
was the favourite of the Gods, might prompt him to desire 
to solicit and even to hasten the auspicious moment of 
his reign, which was predestined to restore the ancient 
religion of mankind.*' (r) Could the historian have seen 
through the historical mists of ancient Britain at the era 
then approaching, — ^would he as a Briton have penned that 
apology? 

Julian offered, it seems, to compromise rebellion and stay 
in the West as Emperor of Gaul, Spain, and " the other 
world " Britain. 

The philosophy of Epictetus and the philosophisms, 
whether of Julian or of our historian of the period, 
stand opposed to Christianity now and then: Julian's 
audacity led to ridicule at Antioch and a frightful overthrow 
on the Tigris — it also, in the sequel, discoloured with blood 
the rivers of Britain from the Thames to the Severn (Tamar). 
If we shudder at the Mithraic attitude of the Celts, with 
swords pointed to their ovni throats, swearing allegiance 
where they stood (the site of the palace is in the rue la 
Harp, & Paris) we must not confound Mithraism of that 
event or era with the faith of Britain. Gibbon observes 
of that period, — " The divisions of Christianity saved Pa- 
ganism." We must accordingly be prepared to meet 
Paganism on its safe ground among insular Celts — nor 
surprised to find that the cruel Arians of the Continent sent 
hearers to Germanus, and Germanus to Britain. 

This chapter is to close with notice of the proceedings 
of Martin, Germanus, and their coadjutors, with a view 
of preparing the reader for a solution of the mysticisms 
herein alluded to ; or, as it may happen, to bring him to 
terms in another chapter as to how we are to proceed 
towards a solution of our difficulties. 
Germanus, governor of Auxerre, came over to this island 
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as delegate from Coelestine, Bishop of Rome, to report on 
Pelagianism, then ahout twenty years since promulgated, 
and, in 4^, published abroad. Pelagius was not in Britain 
then; he was a disciple of Rufinus, the Syrian, an Origenite, 
and would not subscribe to the doctrine of original sin, as 
conveyed in the texts on infant-baptism : his ideas to the 
contrary became British. 

Germanus came over in 4^, and prolonged his stay (under 
pretence of a sprained ancle), he repeated his visits, too, until 
his death in 448, the year before Vortigem's reign, and is 
accused of having opposed the party, or cause, afterwards, 
headed by that personage. Whether Owain-ap-Maxin were 
then in the island is not known ; he is celebrated as opposing 
not only the Romans, until the era of independence, but of 
attacking the Picts afterwards. Germanus, however, was 
battle-chief (Rio-chat having that meaning, it attaches also to 
a delegate of Faustus, adopted son of Germanus, and Lupus' 
son Hyraidd was •* Caiawg," i. e. crowned) on the occasion of 
some Picts joining Saxon Pirates (perhaps Hengist was then 
making an abortive landing), whom he overthrew in a charge 
to three shouts of "AUelujah." (*) Germanus met the 
Pelagians in argument, at Yerulam, or St. Alban's. Glas- 
tonbury, or " Widrin," was also visited by him ; its founda- 
tion is sometimes ascribed to Germanus, but it also has the 
reputation of having been the earliest Christian church built 
on the island (coimty west); however, from the west of 
Britain he -went to Ireland, and installed there Patricius 
(Patrick), whose real name is Saciath of Nemthor. 

Germanus' overtures to the Britons, or Cymri, whom he 
led to the AUelujah charge (a noticeable point as to 
Pelagians), seems hinted by his approaching Glastonbury, 
the seat of Arthurianism, but more forcibly by his being 
identified with Arthur, as the midnight-hunter, but under 
the name Saint Simeon, not Germanus. This man was 
addicted to a practice of suspending heads of beasts of the 
chase on trees, a rite or habit alluded to as the " oscilla." 
In connexion with this is the legend of Bridget of Kildare, 
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and the discovery of St. Piran*s grave in Cornwall, headless 
skeletons, with heads between the legs of some of them. 
Other tales in the page referred to are open to the curious. 
Jack the Giant Killer seems to have found these personages 
with heads awry, or superabundant. It is scarcely intelligible 
how Germanus intended these heads of the defunct to defend 
his Gnosticism^ or Essenism, or to support the plan of that 
school in attempting to bring against every Christian doctrine 
and point of description, some parallel institution from 
heathenism. 

St. Patrick and Germanus have much to do with swine- 
herds ; the latter elevated one (Kelet) to a throne. " Moch " 
and ''Bacharius*' are names allied with swine, and these 
missionaries. It will be only necessary to bring the observa- 
tion of so diligent an inquirer as A. Herbert : — " The swine- 
creed of Britain, if not related to one of three sources, is 
inexplicable — Circe, omnivorous creed, or, thirdly, the Alban 
swine of the Trojan ^neas." Our author never descended 
into the dreaming cell, Cistvaen of the bards. Muc-Ros in 
Scotland, where St. Andrew's bones were brought by the 
monk Regulus, is implicated in a dream about pigs, which 
(dream) also related Inys Avallon, the place of Arthur's 
grave. Tacitus informs us that the Saxons on the Baltic 
worshipped the pig, or had a sort of fetish, esteeming them- 
selves safe with a talisman of the porcine species, (t) But the 
Saxons had another idol, serpent, so they were not importers 
of the rite in any of their piratical incursions. Catel, or 
Cadel, the swineherd king, was the first of the royal line in 
Powis land. 

Procopius, in the reign of Justinian, writes of Britain as 
follows : — " Brittia, an island between Britain and Thule ; 
it contains Angles, Frisians, and Britons; it was formerly 
divided by a wall into two parts. There are no horses in it." (u) 
He describes a ferry of souls across the English channel, 
where boats without rowers or means of propelling them 
are constantly plying. Did the Romans so entirely slip us 
from their memory ? What assistance can we expect from 
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literature of that era, and from all the learning of scrihes, lay 
or clerical^ to unmystify the matter of the pigs, and other 
tales equally startling ? 

The province of Qaul, we find, only sent us those that 
mocked the Britons, their Druids, their traditions, and all 
that (if they had not heen unlettered) we should have called 
their learning. Still they had ideas, and an ohject in ex- 
pressing them, in their traditions. 

The peculiar religion of Gaul at the epoch of Saints 
Martin, Oermanus, and the series to Faustus, appears to 
have been Mithraic. ApoUinarius, prefect of Gaul, was of 
that superstition before he became a Christian; from him 
descended ApoUinaris Sidonius, having the prenomen and 
title, Count Sollius. He inherited from his father-in-law, 
the Emperor Avitus, the property Aviticum in Auvergne. 
In 472, to secure a position on the breaking up of the 
empire, he resigned his property to his son, and took the see 
of Clermont or Arvemi : his works exhibit an accomplished 
author for that age. The chateau Polignac on his estate had 
the head of Belinas, a striking production of art, as described 
by Dom Martin in his " Religion des Gaulois,*' i., 399. The 
head of the image was so constructed that oracles could be 
delivered through the aperture of the mouth. This notice 
may indicate the Mona of Gaul at the era of Neo-Druidism, 
and the distinction between Celt and Cymry. {w) 
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CHAPTER m. 

Ethnology. — ^The Welsh Descendants of the Cymmry. — "Briton" same 
as " Armorican ; " therefore not equivalent to Pict. — Cymmry noticed 
on the Sculptures of Nineveh. — Cimbri of the Baltic identified with 
Celts by a Word : that Word questioned. — ^Kent and Chen in Britain. 
— Conan. — ^Veneti. — ^Dacian. — ^Topography and Coins. — Ken con- 
tinued. — Kwrjrei of Herodotus. — The Catti, Cyttian, and Gwiddeled. 
— ^British Chie& of Cornwall. — Picts Creutnach. — ^Welsh Vocabulary, 
non-Celtic Examples. — Hallelujah as a Watch-word. — The "Secret 
One** as applied to the Deity. — ^A Semitic Test proposed. 

The ethnological question, narrowed according to the prac-^ 
tice in many cases to a verbal disquisition of "Briton," 
"Albion," "Scot," Pict," "Cimri," or "Cimbri," has 
hitherto proceeded without data. Those have been arguing 
in a circle who have bestowed pains and squandered scholar-* 
ship on certain generic terms, without having ascertained the 
language out of which the interpretation is to be sought. 
Suppose the subject were "The people of the United 
States :" the synonym " Yankees" might be assumed as the 
principal name, and that name, as is often done, might be 
ascribed to the native tribes of the American Continent. 
Thereupon all the argumentation used in our case might be 
exhausted there, to prove th?it the men of Washington were 
what we know they are not. It is obvious that conditions 
(that immediately overturn the assumption supposed) could 
be at once produced to show that the people were of a dif- 
ferent physical appearance from the red men, that they were 
Christians, emigrants from beyond seas, and so forth. It is 
only by such a process that we can determine the case for the 
"Britons." 
But on the evidence we make out little or nothing. Mr. 
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Algernon Herbert, from copious supplies of the Welsh triads, 
bardic poems, and Bruts or chronicles, has convinced himself 
that the Druids were diametrically opposed to the character 
assigned them in general terms by Cassar, Lucan, and others ; 
that the Britons were of the same family as Gauls, though 
the contrary was clear to Agricola, as shown in the descrip- 
tion of Tacitus. If our author entertained an extreme 
opinion, what conclusion is led to by such extracts of ancient 
British works as we have referred to? In the history of events 
after the departure of the legions, and the (Biochat) Germanus, 
we see no Britons engaged in the struggle against the 
Saxons, and find them at length snug in Wales. WeU ! 
the Welsh, then, is the race and language. That is a 
natural reply, but the admission would be premature, if for 
no other reason, for that just given, the blank of nearly 
three centuries from the independence of the Roman province 
to the final demarcation of England and Wales. There may 
have been other races shut up with the Britons beyond the 
Severn, or two races may have been in close approximation, and 
in continual communication up to the retreat of the one across 
the Severn, or beyond OflTa's Dyke. The case of race and 
language cannot be settled by a single event closing a blank 
history. It must be determined by facts out of a comparison 
of languages. 

To enter on the question of race upon other particulars, 
and dismissing the coincidence that Britho in Welsh and 
Armorican, has the idea of Pict (pictus), spotted, for the 
Welsh and Bas-Britons, with the observation that the Breton 
is never ** Pict," and that the Celtic designation is ** Armo- 
rican** {Ar-mor^ upon sea, or maritime), a characteristic 
strikingly applicable to them as in the description of CsBsar, 
we have to seek the term "Briton" in other than Celtic 
roots, to admit or suspect that " Pict " was limited and local in 
Britain, dismissing the idea that Pict and Briton are the same, 
taking Celt to mean as insisted, forester, and Cimbri not to 
be the Celtic " Camber," robber, for that the inscriptions of 
Nineveh have «' Cimbri, " not once, but repeatedly. We take 
up the case of social distinction or peculiarities of a com- 
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muiuty upon the merits. Hereafter we may find suggestions 
for any or all the ethnological terms in question. 

But we must proceed on some datum or admission. Were 
they Celts ? A case in the affirmative seems at hand &om 
Pliny (quoting " Philemon"); he says the Baltic was called in 
the neighbourhood of the Cimric Chersonese^ " Mormorosa/' 
and that the idea intended was Salt sea. That is pure Welsh 
mor-mar. But Dr. Clarke informs us that he found on the 
hanks of the Irtish the expression '* invemess," meaning in the 
earner, a characteristic of Inverness in Scotland, and that the 
man who uttered the word^f as well as all his neighbours 
throughout the district, wore the Scotch bonnet and trews, 
and were, en regie, Scot. We thus have Celt and Cimri in 
local approximation, and cannot say whether Philemon had 
his report from the race met by Dr. Clarke some nineteen 
centuries later. We thus lose, perhaps, the solitary text 
making for a Celtic race and language for the Cimri of the 
Baltic. Tacitus, noticing the iBsthionians, says, their 
language resembled that of the Britons, while in other 
particulars they were like the Suevi. We cannot decide 
what Tacitus means, not knowing what was the language of 
Britain then unless it were Webh. Those ^sthionians may 
have been Celts. Had the friend of Agricola, to illustrate 
the annals of his great relative, made a voyage to Jutland, or 
obtained an accurate report from those seas which the 
Romans dreaded to navigate, and whose shores they filled with 
the chimeras which Tacitus is not ashamed to adopt, or, men- 
tioning them, not to dismiss as rejected, we might have had 
another ethnological fact from the classics as to the Cimbri. 

We must, in our difficulty, look at home. Kent was the 
most important and advanced district of Britain in Csesar^s 
day. The Iceni, called also ^' Cheni Magni*' in Ptolemy, led 
the attack against the invaders shortly after the Romans 
renewed their insular campaigns under Claudius. The 
name "Kent*' is not confined to the east of the island. 
Kendsbury, distinguished from Countesbury on the opposite 
aide of natural lines of defence, formed by Lynmouth, occurs 
in North Devon, and in the neighbourhood at Ilfracombe, is 
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a Runymede. The physical characteristics of the people of 
Kent and of South Wales are strikingly similar. Kent- 
church and Knighton, on the border of Wales, terminate 
the valley of the Kennet and its extensions in the topo- 
graphy of which Ken is of frequent occurrence. 

The provincialisms of Kent are not Celt nor Saxon. 

Chenin is (Welsh) leek. Welshman is Cymry, or Cynmry. 
The British coins have " Cuno." " Armorica " is " Conan." 

In the Avellenau of Merddin we have " When Cadwal- 
lader comes from the conference at the ford of Rheon with 
Conan, in opposition to the movements of the Saxons, the 
Cymmry become supreme and prosperous in their * leader.' '* 

The Armes Brydain of Taliesin. 

" Conan in Gwynned 
Is the omen before the slaughter, 
And Cadwallader is 
A joy unto Cymmry.** The Otoawd Zlud^ p. 74. 

The long public chief song of Cadwallader and Conan 
Taliesin Ambrosian prophecy^ says the prophecies are of 
Cadwallader and Conan. 

ElphirCs consolation has, 

*' When he flies from the judgment, 
What is the bard or his song ? 
When Conan is called 
To the chair of citation, 
Before the presence of Cadwallader, 
And he fles from disease on earth, 
To Conan, son of Bran.** 

. " When Arthur returns as a grey-headed old man on a 
white horse, then Cadwallader shall caU on Conan, and take 
Albany into alliance." 

But the classic name of the Bretons was " Veneti,*' a name 
sounded Weneti : this word may have the same elements as 
Chen ; the aspirate not to be directly represented in Latin, 
and (as in the case of the JE6\ic Digamma) variously repre- 
sented by B, V, F, and in Greek also by CA, would in Latin 
be C with an aspirate, which the letter / seems to have been 
employed for after the reign of Claudius ; Iceni is explamed 
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in the case. Via Iceniana or CAencheld; or the Y would be 
more correct Latinism in the case. Besides there were four 
Cymric dialects or provincial differences, the " four-tongued 
Cymmry" occurs in Taliesin. The names Gwynned (N. 
Wales) and Venedotia are synonymous. The modem expres- 
sion for Cimbric or British in the mouth of a Welshman is 
Cambraic, which gives Chen-mawr^ or Chenvawr the Cheni- 
magni of Ptolemy, Csesar, and Livy : the word (Chenimagni) 
occuiring in Caesar's second campaign, and in an early passage 
of livy, detailing their emigration to Verona in the reign 
of Tarquinius Priscus* {a) 

There is tbis among other connecting links of the Cimri of 
the West witb those of the Euxine. In the valley of the 
Danube tbe district " Genounion" occurs near the lake 
Beiganz, and also in Britain south of the Picts' wall.. Buda 
(Pesth), Thamesawr, Hermanstadt, the Theiss, report Bath 
(Baydon) Thames, Ermine (Way), and Tees in Britain. 

The coins of Dacia, like those of Britain, have the ears of 
com : tbe Dacian chief was Daqo&a^z^ ; so CymbeUne. 

The Kentish community, or Chen, appear to have been 
kept in strict colonial order after the defeat of Boadicea or 
Bonduca, and that of the Brigantes. The troops of Ce- 
rausius have been noticed as having Celtic peculiarities, and 
the inference is that the Cimri were disarmed. But these 
were strong in position in Brittany ; there the 12,000 Celts 
from Britain sent by Maximus across the Channel, appear to 
have found that position untenable. Riothamus, king of or 
m Brittany, sailed south from Nantes with. 12,000 tropps to 
the Grironde. 

Nevertheless, the "Ken" in topography made progress; itoc- 
curs ten times each in North Wilts, Somerset, Hereford, Devon, 
and Dorset ; at least eight times in Hampshire, Cheshire, and 
Worcestershire ; five or six times each in Warwick, Oxford, 
Gloucester, Staffordshire, and Shropshire ; it also occurs in 
York and Westmoreland. The same topographical name is 
found in Kent and Norfolk, but geographers of the classic 
period, or our own territorial designation, as well as past 
history, fixed tbe chen in mass in Kent and the eastern 
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counties. In the earliest account of the Cenimagni in 
Britain (Caesar as above) no territory is assigned to them ; 
Cassivelan is the chief opposed to Caesar^ but the Cassi^ as 
well as the Cenimagni, appear to protest as against usurped 
authority in the case of Cassivelan. (&) 

In Herodotus the Kvpffxe^ and KeXrot occur in proximity 
near Cadiz, and again near an unknown Iliapfjvrf 7roXi9i near 
the mouth of the Danube, (o) Tacitus says the Cimbri first 
appear in history in the campaigns of Maiius, and so he 
dismisses them as before said without any particulars of 
description. In native annals (Triads) Britain, or the 
British portion, is divided between the Cymri, Loegry, and 
*' Coranians," called also ** Caesareans." 

But to return homewards, our topographical Ken may go 
too far.- As a definition it may merge in a shifting idea or a 
sometvhere and everywhere. Our point is, that the Chen and 
Britons were co-extensive and identical. Perhaps at present 
we cannot go the whole length of a definition; but the 
following facts are suggested. The principal antagonists to 
the Britons were the '^Picts and Scots;" the latter, in Lish 
history as well as in Gildas, are of Ireland, and among the 
Irish tribes or communities. They are frequentiy alluded to 
in the Bardic poems by that designation, Irish; and in 
Gildas' account they are naked savages. The only tribe in 
Britain that cannot receive a local nomenclature, as distinct 
from race, and in antagonism to Britons, are the " Catiu- 
velani," occupying N. Oxfordshire, Warwickshire, and the 
interval to Wales. The " Chiltern Hundreds " are comprised 
in that territory ; it was, as above, Celtic, " Celtina y Ondred.'* 
'* Cattiawg " is Celtice, Warrior ^ or warlike^ the termination 
being Clan. When Jerome describes the Atticotti as in Gaul 
from Britain, he merely indicates Celts of some district where, 
without the praefix^ Catti is used as in Cumberland. 

The Cyttiau and Gwyddeled may give Scot and Pict ; the 
latter of the two words is used as adjunct to Pict or inde- 
pendently, {d) It may report tviUles, that is pkUd. Gwyddel 
alone attaches to Irish emigrant bodies removed to the 
Lothians. Casivelaunus may have thus lately annexed the 
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Cassi, when they appear before Caesar, with the dissentient 
Cenimagni. The tide Cassivelan, instead of Catawg, seems 
to denote incipient dominion of Celt over Cymri. 

We must, leave this argument incompletej as we have not 
yet the datum on which to fix further topographical defini- 
tion on the Cymraic ground. 

In the terrible wars of Cornwall and Devon, under 
''Arthurian*' auspices, the names of British chiefs, pre- 
served only in the Saxon chronicle (Gildas, nor the Brut or 
British chronicles, notice them), are not Celtic nor Saxon. 
Nathan is one of the principal of those Cymraic warriors, {e) 

To conclude, the .Gwiddel Picts or Lowland Scots were 
styled (Celtice), Creutnach, or Corn-eaters, a palpable distinc- 
tion from the Scot or Highland Celt (the peculiar or indi- 
genous name of the Gael was, '' Albannach '*)» Gael, or 
Gedctel, comes from Irish history. The Cimry are also styled 
Creutnach by the Celts. (/) 

This introduces the Welsh vocabulary, so decidedly Celtic. 
The admixture of Latin comprises, among other words, the 
numerals, many abstract words, especially those of ecclesi- 
astical import, •* Spirit," " Saint," &c. The point, however, 
that seems the centre of an argument is that hread, milky ox, 
mutton, howe, toton, Sir or Shire for county (and, perhaps, 
hUter), that is, the words bara, llaitk, yck, gwydder, ty, tre, 
Sir, and minnen, are Semitic, plain Hebrew. In the Bardic 
poems the Cymry (as above) are sometimes styled Hebrews. 
The Cornish chief, Nathan, and his compeers, have Hebrew 
names. '' AUelujah," in the mouth of Germanus, was the 
watchword of a leader who knew his men. Meigant, a 
Welsh poet of the ^ixth century, was styled *' Jew." " The 
secret one " for the Deity in the poems of David ap Gwilym, 
as well as " Sidi " in early Bardic poems, give the idea of the 
earUest title for the Deity in the SS., the latter, Siii, is that 
word. That awful title adopted in the Celtic (Baynim's 
'' Celts' Paradise") Siddhee, means spirits of rivers and moun- 
tains, and appears a part of their Fairy mythology. 

The Welsh Leek, Chenin, reports the race Cjnmru; it 
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does not, like the misletoe, appear on the Edda, as of mystic 
import. It appears to have been an item in cryptography, 
or secret intelligence necessitated by the catastrophe of the 
ancient nation the Chenemagni, or Chen-mawr. The ideal 
meaning of Chen is House : the same idea attaches to Leek in 
the Hebrew. 

The reader is thus conducted to the threshold of an argu* 
ment which scholars have often been invited in vain to step 
over. Whether our ushering will prove more successful than 
that of our predecessors we know not. Perhaps the present 
writer has found the key at last which others have refused, 
o^ have not succeeded in picking up. How it has come 
t^ hand in the present case it would waste the reader's time 
to 6^plain. What we have seen within we cannot declare, 
or the reader would not credit ; but it has repaid years, not 
simply of literary toil, but of that domination over the 
thoughts that would have been insupportable, but with the 
light ahead, at first seen through a loophole in surrounding 
darkness, afterwards dissipating that veil. 

The qualified reader will quickly discern whether our dis- 
covery is an illusion. In the next chapter we shall give a 
few notes on Welsh grammatical construction as differing 
from Celtic : this is followed by a copious topographical and 
by a sufficiently extensive general vocabulary. We then 
apply the Semitic test to Berdic and other poems and 
chronicles delivered to us in Welsh, but it will also be 
applied to passages (in a few cases) not understood, or at least 
not rendered in Welsh, and still requiring interpretation. 

And first, we apply the Semitic test not to a few texts, 
but to entire poems, we do not exclude any genuine early 
Welsh works that may offer ; saving only the writer's scant 
of knowledge in the premises. 

Secondly f where a traditional poet is brought out the 
Semitic text must make him speak poetry, or utter sentences 
in a sustained tone, applicable to the subject The last 
chapter will have shown what the Welsh or Celtic targum, or 
Dragoman, has interpreted. The Bard must speak up to the 
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niadj the Yedas^ the Edda or the Orphica. Nay^ the 
language of the Psalms of David and the Book of Job must 
not always fall behind their spirit in the mouth of a British 
Psalmist " Telenoor " (Welsh) harper. 

Thirdly f History must fill up that terrible hiatus in the 
Welsh annals by a Hebrew interpretation. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Welflh Topography tntced to the Eleventli Century. — ^Welsh Works of the 
Twelfth Century. — ^Earlier Style or Examples of Welsh unknown. — 
Bardic Poems with Latin Sentences imply early Date or Ecclesiastical 
Editing. — Oildas wrote in Latin; quEere, a Celt or Erse. — ^Early 
British Traditions oraL — Romances may be more authentic than 
early Welsh Publications. — ^These rest on collateral Eyidence. — ^Their 
Original unknown. — ^Modern Welsh a mixed Language. 

Dr. Pritchard's Treatise to prove a Sanscrit Base of Ancient and 
Modern European Languages fails as to Welsh. — His Vocabulaiy does 
not comprise seyeral important Welsh Words, these are Semitic. — ^The 
Construction "I am going," "I am eating," is Hebrew. — Hebrew 
Vocabularies giving the Ori^nals of English or British Words of 
conmion Use. — ^A Topographical Vocabulary. — A Vocabulary of Class 
Words.--Of the Topography of the Isle of Wight —Technical 
Vocabulary. — General Vocabulary. 

The reader's indulgence and particular attention is desired 
and directed to the chapter. It may not be called the base 
of the " Suggestions," they have several data, and the concur- 
rence of several lines of argument. But deductions from this 
chapter will be pursued to a considerable extent: it there- 
fore requires consideration. 

What is the title to an aboriginal language in the case of 
the Welsh as we hear it "spoken in the Principality, in 
Brittany and elsewhere ; for we are quite willing to include 
any cognate dialects in the category? Welsh topography 
ma^ be traced back by title-deeds, terriers, and surveys, 
to the eleventh century ; the twelfth gave us the modem 
Welsh editions of the Brut-y-Brennin, and others Bruts or 
Chronicles done respectively by Walter de Mappes, Arch- 
deacon of Oxford, and by Geofirey of Monmouth into Latin, 
and thence into Welsh. What was the language of the 
original remains untold by the editors and unknown to their 
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readers. The Triads come down to the reign of the Edwards. 
The Bardic poems with antique matter have generally the 
modem Welsh language and style of composition ; the phrase 
'^ Rex rexedd " (in Herbert Brit, iv.) betrays for the case either 
the date when Latin was the yemacular tongue, or it simply 
gives a morsel of the Latin translation not done into Celtic. 
Latin words of ecclesiastical import, '' sanctus," ^* spiritus," 
and the like, incorporated into the Welsh, show the hands 
which Welsh literature passed through. The Welsh nume- 
rals are Latin. But as to the early professors of Welsh 
literature and of letters bearing on early British subjects, we 
haye in Gildas of the fifth century an early and remarkable 
instance : his works are all in Latin. What language he 
spoke, and what was yemacular in his neighbourhood (Cum- 
berland), we do not know. '^Grildas" meaning priest or 
scholar is an Irish appellative, as A. Herbert observes there 
were a thousand Gildases. We gain little by having had 
preserved the name of Tysilio (of the seventh century) in 
connexion with the works translated by Geof&ey and Walter 
de Mappes. " Taliesin,'* assigned to the sixth century, and 
to the authorship of several poems, may have been an indi- 
vidual or may import "Old Songs," i.e., W^ m"* l^n . The 
nujority of old British records are only to be accredited as 
genuine in proportion to collateral evidence confirmatory of 
their contents ; they may all be authentic as Celtic works of 
a certain remote date. The close of the seventh century, 
shutting up the Welsh in Wales, put a period perhaps to 
Celtic mistranslation. 

Let us recapitulate the points yet insisted on. The 
British literature, or literature in Britain, except as among 
the Saxon institutions, was a new thing. What was the old ? 
What gave their subject to the Bruts, Triads, and Bardic 
poems? The oral tradition of unlettered Britons, whether 
Druid, Bard, or their hearers. 

If there were any British records in sculptured or written 
records of an early date, and if the Ambrosian prophecies 
consulted by Cadwallader, or by Golyddan for him or (as we 
shall interpret it)j made knovfn to him by the Golyddan, be 
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such an instance, the ease was exceptionaL The Cherokee 
Indians began to commit their annals to writings, then 
invented, about a quarter of a century back; but their press 
will not take its works and subjects from times dating from 
that era. The British Archaeology may have preserved in 
some sort annals of almost primeval eras of tradition. These 
traditions may be as authentic in the pages of Henry of 
Huntingdon, who was unacquainted with Welsh (Herbert 
xxvii.) as in their genuine Celtic or Welsh editions. Brittany 
appears to display more poverty than our island in Cymraic 
or British records ; but, perhaps, we are the '^ magnas inter 
opes inops:** — ^we have to confess the little worth of the 
early Welsh literature, or on examination such coitfession 
will be^ extorted. The Briton Romance may exceed in 
authenticity as to facts the Brut of Tysilio or the meagre 
history of Gildas, though these two authors are of early date. 
The Triads seem to have been secondary works, or glosses on 
the older traditions ; they (Triads) come down to the era of 
Edward II. The poems called of Taliesin, and dated back 
to 670, will appear as glosses or mistranslations, abortions of 
an unformed literature of that early date. 

Let us stop here in our review of the records by their titles 
and dates, to examine them presently on their merits^ This 
we cannot do until we have assigned a language to the Bard 
and Druid and their archaic auditors. 

The Welsh assert their origin as " Cambraic," to express 
literally the name as they give it to the ear. The correct 
spelling is Cymraeg, from Cymry or Cynmry^ a name imply- 
ing Cyn-mwr or Cyn-vawr, u e. Chenimagni. 

Their language as spoken and written is a mixed tongue 
with a copious infusion of Celtic in the vocabulary. 

From the foregoing considerations we are driven from 
authority to facts; Welsh and Celtic scholars must give 
up their precedents and entertain the philological question 
on its merits. 

With this view the work of Dr. Pritchard is very oppor- 
tune. Its object is to prove a common Sanscrit base for 
the ancient and modem languages of Europe ; as well of the 
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Continent as of the British isles, it includes 'the Celt and 
Erse of the Grael, the Irish, the Welsh, and the dialects 
of Cornwall and the Isle of Man. This is certainly a 
startling thesis: we mean the Hindu-European language, 
as far as it extends, is a remarkable phenomenon ; perhaps 
not more so than that of a Tartar origin for the Escuerra 
(Boirow's Bible in Spain), perhaps paralleled by the fact 
of the Guanchos, aborigines of the Madeira Isles, being 
traced (by their mummies) to the Moors of Africa, the 
Mauritanians. — Humboldt. But that the Hindus should have 
influenced the language of the ancient Britons is a degree 
beyond the wonderful conveyed in the fact of Sanscrit 
in the Classic languages. The Erse, indeed, has a wandering 
reputation so indefinite, that it may have come from Miletus 
or Moultan, but the Cymri are scarcely to be forced over 
the border which modem research has found for them, 
Nbeveh, whose inscriptions developed by Layard and 

Rawlinson, leave no doubt of the fact, (g) 
Taking up Dr. Pritchard's faithful analysis, we trace him 

to a result diametrically opposed to his thesis as regards 

the Cymri, or Welsh. 
In the Sanscrit, the root of the verb is the first person ; in 

the Welsh the third, a trait of the Semitic. 
The Sanscrit preterit has the reduplication as in Latin, 

in Welsh not ; the latter has only two tenses and no moods : 

these are likewise Semitic principles. 
The second person plural of verbs in Erse and Celt ends 

in ^, as in Sanscrit ; the Welsh in ch, the Semitic pronoun. 
The first person singular Celt and Erse ends in m or am, 

in Welsh in mi or vi : that vowel is the Semitic termination 

for the first person singular of the preterite. 
Dr.Davies (cited p. 178) thought the root of the Welsh 

verb to be a noun. Now Dr. Lee (Hebrew Grammar) con- 
siders so likewise, and that the present tense has the form 

of an abstract ndun, the preterite the concrete. 
The verbal suffixes in Welsh as in Hebrew are truncate 

pronouns : Dr. Pritchard supposes this may be the case in 

Erse and Celt. 
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The Sanscrit noun has inflexions for cases, the Welsh and 
the Semitic none. 

But the argument which appears to include the whole 
case of dialectic distinctions is conyeyed in the British fonn 
of discourse — " I am going," " I am eating*" This case of 
Syntax does not belong to the Sanscrit (it is an AtticiEsm, 
a point considered in Part II.) nor in any of the derived 
languages ; it is not Roman, Saxon, nor Norman, and yet 
it is our insular mode of talk. It is common in the Hebrew. 

The aboye appear conclusiye points in determining the 
ancient language of the Britons or of Britain within the 
lines of Cymric settlement. The accident of Celtic neigh- 
bours will account for the formation of the Welsh, or 
language of those who style themselyes, and are the Cam- 
braic or Cymric race. The following results occur on the 
vocabulary. 

The Latin gave to the Welsh, as before stated, a great 
proportion of its ecclesiastical terms, its numerals, the 
words, father and mother; it does not giye generally the 
names of animals. The names (Pritch. 70) for flame, 
sun, moon, are from the Semitic *)b:i and bn shine. We 
have to insert the following cases of Welsh from the 
Sanscrit : they are given also in another page. 



Bread, bara 


ma to feed. 


Butter, minnin 


HMDn butter. 


Milk,llath 


Hab to milk. 


Mutton, gwedder 


nir a flock. 


Pig, 


3n store. 


Ox,yck 


py a yoke. 


House, ty 


1K/1 boundary, chamber. 


Town,tre 


"in a town. 


City, caer 


^p a city. 


Wiue, gwin 


]'*'* wine, thence oivos, vinum. 



It is, of course, well known that both the Latin and Greek 
horrowed of the Semitic, so that we cannot always tell 
whether our language is debtor for an expression, or holds 
it by original right. " Secure " is a word of defined 
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meaning in English, following out the idea of a word of 
the same sound in the Semitic ISO a prison, to close, or 
shut up : this is the legal acceptation of " Security," but 
such is not of usual import in French nor in Latin. But 
the Latin securtu, sine^cura, really approximates to the other 
idea. Hence a case of etomological confusion. It seems 
hardly necessary to multiply instances of Semitic roots in 
the classic languages. A very slight acquaintance with the 
Welsh has limited the foregoing list. 

We have introduced the subject of this chapter with little 
of general remark, not wishing to bias the reader in a matter 
of plain deductions from facts given in evidence ; referring 
him for further particulars to the vocabularies that follow. 

But it is evident that the Cymry, in their latter political 
changes, wanted circumstances that give a fixed character 
to language. If the Tartars have multiplied dialects, if 
the Arabs had forty words for sword, if the American 
Indians are broken into as many languages as hunting 
grounds — the case is, that they were hunters : this condition 
is scarcely varied by an ancient tribe or nation having 
become the object of the hunters or invaders, who ulti- 
mately shut them up in Wales, where their language, acquired 
on Celtic ground, was shut up too, or became fixed. 

The conditions fixing the Welsh language were territorial, 
and social exclusion from the hated ''Sasnach." They 
ako acquired letters and had preserved their harp, and 
to that a new school of Bards mated poetry breathing 
the spirit of old traditions and affording abundant materials 
for a new literature. 

But previously to the close of the seventh century, the 
Cjmrj, as well of the island as of Brittany, were mixed up 
with Celtic neighbours and Celtic politics: the Cymri of 
the Baltic had Celtic neighbours, as Dr. Clarke has dis- 
covered ; and the Cimbri of South Devon in their successes, 
overrunning Celtic ground to lose it by a final reverse, 
had made temporary appropriations to lose their language 
in that of the races bom upon the soil. 
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TOPOGRAPHICAL VOCABULARY. 



Kent — See Iceni or Chen. Name of the race. Ideal meaning ex- 
plained hereafter, referring to the Leek (Welsh) Chen, 
Berkshire, T^^TO, a pool. 
Hants, ran to fix or dwell. 
Wilts, b37 upper. 

Dorset, Dor (Welsh), water, and rW stop. 
Somerset, *TOtD night-watch (the West,) T\0 stop. 
Oxford, pP a comer. 
Bucks, p93 to separate. 
Herts, tOin long, a purse, 
Beds, *T17I2 the rear. 
Nottingham, il13 asheepcote. 

The above descriptive names will be found verified by 
reference to other particulars of British settlement. See c. 7. 

"Dorset," in Richard of Cirencester, is "Morini" as 
before mentioned. Mor, (Celtic,) water. As to the Welsh 
doTf it may be perhaps traced to mT to difiuse (t and n being 
dentals, and frequently interchanged in Hebrew as in other 
languages ; tongue, from zunge, is an approximate example. 
Dor may also be referred to Vtr, in37 to diffuse). 

Somerset, is illustrated by Somerton, between Bridge- 
water and Ilchester; and by a town of the like name, 
Somerford, on the west boundary of Oxford. 

Oxford, was brought within the lines of the Britons by 
its position between the rivers Thames and Isis, and by 
connexion with lines of fortification. 

Nottingham, explains itself in " Netting Hill" adjoining 
" ShephercPs Bush " in Middlesex. 

Bucks and Beds, (the addition "ford" is road, Welsh,) 
are explained hereafter in reference to tlie system of British 
roads and settlements. 

Of rivers, the Yar and the Arun refer to the generic 
name for river, IW* ; there are many other British rivers with 
Semitic names, but the ** Thames," or " Thamesis," only 
needs particular notice. It forms at its origin the comer, 
Oajford, and made the north-west boundary of the old 
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British counties, as hereafter explained. Thame-isis> " the 
old junction" B7»^ DKn . 

Roads will be particularly referred to as to the British 
lines for communication and carriage : the name onlj belongs 
here. " Ichencheld" and "Ehykenkeld'' occur repeatedly, the 
fonner explained on the map as "Via Iceniana." The 
tennination cheld, ibn is Ermine, or (white) weasel, the 
root of the word is motion, passage: it is used in both 
senses in SS. " Ermine Street," or way, is in other places 
on the map. "Three Ermines" were the arms of the 
Counts of Brittany, De Montfort's castle was " Ch&teau 
d'Ermine;" he established also a College d'Hermines. 
"fFatling Street," meant windinff, or frequently turning 
in and out, tDl? (wat,) to hurry, and b^b turning in and 
out. The same word wattle applies to baskets and other 
fabrics; the Scotch, "wittles:" to this root may perhaps 
be assigned waddle. Another Semitic term for road is "jn , 
and a third B?m (worm,) the former gives "Dragon" in 
the Office ** Pendragon," chief of highways. The other 
may be referred to Hermes and Ermine. The emblem 
Dragon seems to be a figure uniting the Weasel and Worm, 
or reptile. 



TOPOGRAPHICAL CLASS-WORDS. 

The wnnds in Hebrew are represented hy the toords in English. in thef/rst 

column. 

Ax, Ez, or Ock p37 comer or fork. Oxford. Exeter. 



• . . rns passage. 

Bard . . . "PIl pied. Brading, Isle of Wight. 

Bik . . . n3*^I2 pool. Berks. Brixton. 

Big ... . 2Q spoiL Beg-Puz. 

DoYcr . . . rm languid. Dover. Salt-marsh, Isle of Wight 

Fleet . . . tabs to flee. Asylum. River Fleet. N. and S. 

Fleet, Kent. 
Far and Par . y^fi to divide. 

E 
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Head .... IPTH first. Spithead. See Isle of Wight 

Kew • . . • nip drawn out on thread. Kew and iSSfrafki-on-Green. 



Leek (Potteries) ^Mb work. 



Leet 



t)H / to hide. Asylum. 



Mald-en . . T vD full-hand, treasury. 
Melk-sham • ^Hb*Z3 work. 

Maid-enhead . "TO measure, near to Med-man-ham, i,e., maidstone. 
man (Welsh) stone. 

( Petersham with Sheen, 
Prt .... n^B beauty. < or Richmond, Surrey, 

V. Peterborough. 
Pool .... b37D work. 
Puz. Bag-PuK TQ collected. Bag-Puz. 
Pen .... 7135 head. 
Runy .... I'Sn Green-Erin, Runnymede, Berks ; and N. Devon, 

at Ilfracombe. 
Baby (Rutland) V^^ four. 

. . HTn descent. Reading. Reed Hill. Royston. 
. . P^l a division. Rygate. Rye, Kent. Peckham Bye. 

. . ]W two. 

. . WW six. Syston. 

. nwbw three. Selsea. 

. . vOy loose. 



Red 
By 

Sin 
Sis 
Shels 
Shel 

Sud 



^^ .stairs. 1 Kings X. 12, ) Sudbury. Sutton, 

• ^^ {explainedby2airon.ix.ll.?!;^^^'^,^^^^^^^ 

J Petersham. 



^W order, near Dorking. 
*TnD market Sarum. 



Shire . • 
Sar . . . 
Sever. Severn. 
Cari«^ook . ^^W to separate. 



Tot 
Twy 

Yaver 



tDl9 mud. Tottenham, Teddington, Tooting. 
Try 71 to turn. Twickenham, Twyford. 

"l^P to pass over. Yaverland, Isle of Wight 



DISTRICT TOPOGRAPHY. 
The Isle of Wight: its shape is that of an open hand. 
Wight . . . ny a cake, as unleavened cakes pressed in the hands 

take the form of the hand in the southern 
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Solent 



Cowes 



loose vtD 

. nip 



Ryde • • • • 


vn 


Medina . • • 


Itt 


Caimbrook . . 


nno7 


Spithead . . 


noB? 


Mother Bank. 


IDD 


Bramble . . . 


ia 


Puckpool or 


}^o 


"Springhead" 


Nettlestone Port 


■btD3 


or "Old Fort" 


Bembridge • • 


n39 


Yaverland . . 


nnv 




■na 


Culver cliff . . 


vhp 


Shanklin, a zig- 




zag path and 




ravine . . . 


V^P 


Brixton . . . 


-n:a 


Yarmouth • . 


n«'» 


Dover. Low 




grounds, salt 




flats: one near 




Ryde, another 




at « Spring- 




head" . . . 


^nm 


Vent-nor . . . 


13 


ShorweU . . . 


VD 


Apuldercombe i 





states of the American Union ; the " com 

cake " is paumef a hand. 
12V winding. The shoals are shifting fix>m 

the Needles to Spithead. . . 
stretched out, a Quay, so Kew, as Strand-on- 

Green, Middlesex, 
break, 
to measure. The river halves the island : so 

the counties " east and west Medina." 
to sever. So Severn. 

order, ranges, IPIM Jk-st The first roadstead, 
to fall to pieces ; ** mothery," or rotten, 
land, bniQ deluged. 

{pulverized or loose soil. vD separated. Here 
the mud ends, 
to suspend, vH same : whence tolL A station 

with signals, 
face or head, nnn passage, 
passage : here the inlet was fordable^ 
grisled. Here the swamp becomes habitable, 
hollow. 



in plural, foldtng-dooTy ]l& two. 

pools or swamps. 

river. 



sluggish. 
•light 

stormy, ^V upper, 
scythe or hook. . ^j^^ ^j^ ^^ ^^ ^.j, 
long. i 



TECHNICAL VOCABULARY. 
I^unibers. 

Head for Achad IPM first. 
Maze, in Devon, 
hundred . ni^D hundred. 

gj^J. . . . liW to regulate, rule. "Sir," same. 

E 2 
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Tor, Deyon, 






round hill 


Itt 


round hill. 


Beacon • • • 


inn 


spy. 


Beach . . . 


yp3 


to separate. 


Minerals, 






Natron . . . 


nna 


•' 


Chalk .... 


bn 




Shale .... 


hw 


loose. 


Animals. 




• 


Kid .... 


na 


kid. 


Kitten 




7«op 


small. 


Child . , 




ibn 


a child from, 1^^ to breed young. 


Calf . 




r\hn 


to succeed to. 


Leech. 




irh 


to lick. 


Crab . 




n-ia 


scabby. 


Nag . 




ana 


to conduct 


Ram . 




Dwn 


a homed animal. 


Pig . 




ao 


store of meat, &c ; pig-iron, Wd. 


Hog . . 




nn 


turning round rapidly. 


Rabbit 




nm 


to increase. 


Dove . , 




mi 


languishing. 


Wether 




113; 


a flock. Welsh wedder, mutton. 


Neck . 




pay 


to squeeze. 


Belly . . 




rbn 


swallow. 


Beard . 




•na 


patched. 


Chin . , 




]p^ 


chin. 


Raven 




nny 


raven. 


Plants and agriculture 




Crop .... 


ppn 


to strip. 


Mezley, Kent, 






manure . • 


arta 


manure, "T^tt mix. 


Grain .... 


r^ 


thrashing-floor. 


HoUy .... 


nbv 


a branch. 


Brush . . . 


unn 


fir. 


Thorn • • . 


m 


to fix. 


Cod (pea-cod) . 


T3 


to shoot out. 


Fig .... 


as 


fig- 


Flag) 

Flaxi • • • 


abD 


divide. 


Grass .... 


ana 


to shoot out 


Daisy . . 


. . 


HWl 


to spring. 



Mast of beech, &c. nOD Tax. " Pannege" was paid for the hog-pasture. 
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Cabbage 


r . . XD^n to beat 
"l . . 52p to collect. 




Maize . 


. . . nro unleavened cake. 


Hether 


. . . nian to vibrate, a twig. 


Misletoe 


. . . ^BTQ proverbs. 


Wheat 


• . . niDn wheat. 


BresB. 




Sock . 


. . . p'VD the leg. 


To sew 


. . . UVD measure. 


Seam . 


. . . no to place with care. 


Tack . 


. - . ^^ to be in the midst, bel 


Gusset 


... »3 a gash, nm stop. 


Placket 


. . . nbS a sleeve. 


Impiem 


\erU8. 


Shuttle 


. b'»blOpa? shot quickly. 


Wattle > 
Wittle / 


. 7^71D17 turning quickly. 


Lock . 


. . . r\;h tokehold. 


Skein, Sec 


►1, knife raoy knife. 


Hook 


. . . nsn fish-hook. 


Harrow 


. . . mn to dig. 


Ghnlet 


. . . Vm to return. 


Hod , 


. . . I** hand. 


Nail . 


. . . b^3 fasten. 


Plough 


. . . n7D plough. 


Sickle . 


. . At sickle. 


Dagger . 


. . "p'T dagger. 

• . ** v3 an instrument. 


"Celt" . 


Team . 


. . . DfcVI to connect. 


Money. 




Token ( 


Welsh 


forhalii 


)enny) "pn regulate. 


Games. 




Racket . 


. . nm a fan. 


See-saw . 


. VWVW backward and forward. 


Taw . r 


Tyn and 5lD to turn sharp. 


Skippmi 


h 


Ahoy . 


. . '•2 adeck'dship. 


Cable . . 


. . b^n to ky hold. 
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Cock (boat) . . Tl')p stretched as the Coraclei a wicker frame with 

leather over, 
to take hold, 
a side. 

to be agitated as the sea or wind, 
to suspend. 

to raise up. Wherry, qu. oar-craft 
a base, 
set or turned across, sharply. 

tackle of ship. (Josh. xi. 15; Isa. xzxii. 17.) 

to weigh. 

wing. 

stretched finger. 

rags. 

to swell. 

hidden part 

to loathe. 

whip. 

head-rope. n3D 

wall or *13?D tempest 

from vV3 confusion ; or from v^S^nt) deluge. 

door. 

fingered, twbted PS lash. 



Locker . . 


. np^ 


To steer . . 


. niDBy 


To chop . 


. ^yt 


Thol . . 


. bn 


Oar . . 


. . "^5 


Thwart . 


. nniD 


Taut (tight) 


. vn 


"Hobler/'Devon^ 


and Deal, t 


ow-j-bnn 


ing boat 


Tackle . 


. . bpn 


Gaff . . 


. . n3 


Gib . . 


. nna 


Swab . . 


. . sno 


Bows . . 


. . nys 


Stem . . 


. . nnw 


Cat (sick) 


. . top 


Cat (whip) 


. . HD 


Painter . 


. nrv 


Shore . . 


. . 1W 


The mumbles 


\ . » 


"Deal" . 


. . hi 


Gasket .. 


D2 



Building. 
Shore . . 
Brick . . 



Tower 
Booth 

Cooking* 
Cake . . 
Bloater . 

Parliament 
cake? . 

Mvuic. 
Telen, 
Welsh harp 

Heraldry, 



nW wall. 

*T^37 to dispose. V for B, as B and Y Spanish are 
confounded. 

*llfi round hill. B is the (Eolic Digamma Persian W. 

r\Z house. 



IDn V 12 in fire. 

^divided bread. Thin cakes in the shapes of 
DnV *15 \ ^o^B, lyres, &c. were offerings at Patara, 
V in Lycia, and at other shrines of Apollo. 



]• D7nn hymns. 



Dragon . . . Tl*! highway. 
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GriiSn . 

Phraaes, 
Bo-peep 
Cosy . . 
Hoity-toity 
Shaver . 
To cotton to 
Ha! 
Now! 
Hoy? 



^"13 closed fist 



To cabbage . 
Bor (Suffolk) 



n^yor eye vink. 

^D^n trusting in. 

ZliTSn to err repeatedly or greatly. 

, ^^W a beeye of one year old. 

. ']^\T^ to stick to. 

MHandnMn ha! 

. . . M now! 

. . • niH exclamation of delight 

Q72n to collect. See Plants. 

*m son ; expression of endearment. 



Penondl Names, 



Jenny 
James 
Dand 
Eliza . 
Thomas 



A««VV#VWVV#€/rv9« 



Vy^ modest 

DQS a starvling. 

TIT beloved. 

n77H same. 

DKn twin. 



Murder . . nS'lD 
Scot and Lot . njiW 
Fleet .... labQ 
Maiden . . T bo 
Briton (Pridyn) riTlD 

?i" 1 ... •lay 

Sir i 

Pendragon) T^T naQ 

Uthcr i n^y 

Valentine 7:^tD bl7a 

Booth . . . nn 

Gafol(kind) . baa 
Chaff-wax (Chan- 
cery officer) nBS 

noTy 



slaughter. 

watering-place, drink, horse-trough, tSHv fire. 

to escape. 

full hand. Treasury. 

ears of com, emblem of a commune. 

to regulate, ordain. 

head of the highways. 

a crown. 

chief-pricking ; pricking for sheriff. 

house. 

boundary. 

honeycomb. 

to create officers. 



GENERAL VOCABULARY. 



Addle . 


. . bin 


inactive. 


Apron 


. ^vnsM 


nuptial bed. 


Ashes . 


. . m^ 


fire. 



Bag 



33 spoil. 
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Beat . . . 
Bear, or bore 
Beggar 
Bazaar 
Brush 
Brick . 

Boeh . 
BeUy 
Beech ) 
Back i 



JHSn beat 

*137n a brutish person, to graze as a beast. 

nun clothe, dissimulation. 

nsn to enclose, 

inn fir, or cedar. 

Tiy to dispose, or lay in order. See Vocabulary 
" Building." 

irn to fail, be flaccid, &c. 

Pv3 to swallow. 

37 pa to separate. 



Clabber (curdled 
milk) . . . 
Calf .... 
Can and cane . 
Cat, to loathe . 
Cat, whip 
Clot 1 
Qout J • 
Crop . . 
Coal . . 
Culver 
Cower 
Crash . . 
Chaste . 
Caer (Welsh) 
Check 

Dash . . 

Draw . . 

Deer . . 
Dodge 

Die ) 
Dumb 

EvH . . 

Fray . , 

Fog . . 

Fade . . 

Fear . 

Qash . 
Glow . 



nnb milk. 

Dbn fat See above, Animala, 

IP hollow cane. 

tDp to loathe. 

HD to beat 

^hp to contract, clot 



rhp 

i^P 
vnp 
D"in 
nwp 
wnp 



to pluck. 

to roast, parch. 

hollow. 

to bend. 

to break. 

a lamb, chaste. 

city. 

check. 



Wl to break, 

jm the arm. 

"in*! to spring. 

pi to leap. 

nn black. 

UDl silent 

h*)H stupid evil. 

3PQ to break. 

DO to fail, the first young figs, windfalls. 

TO to fail, die. 

nOT to awe, fear. 

XD^ a gash. 

/T^y glow or shine. 
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Gaigle . 


. . "^yn^ throat 


Groan 


. . p2 windpipe. 


Grip . . 


. . ^"13 closed fist 


Gay . 


. . nsa exalted. 


Glass, glo« 


I . . l&ba glossy. 


Green 


. . ]5n 


Happy . 


. ISQn delight 


Harass « 


• . Din to break, crash. 


Hanx>w . 


. . inn to shudder. 


Hag . . 


. . n^n terror. 


Hubbub . 


. . nn'» hubbub. 


Hoof . . 


. . ^V to heave the foot 


Hill . . 


. . Tl^V^ to mount 


Idle . . 


. . /in inactive. 


Jig . . 


. .an to dance. 


Jofly , . 


• . ^nS to shout bbzj same, and cake. 


Jam . . 


. . nV)^ to spread. 


Juice . • 


. . DD37 wine or juice. 


Kid . . 


. . na to attack or butt, a kid. 


Knaie . 


. . 333 cheat 


Keene (Irish) . "jp tolament 


Cmck . 


. . Tnp crack. 


Cry . , 


. . Vnp cry. 


Lamb. . 


. . Onb meek. 


Lick . . 


inb pb 


Lark (joke) 
Laugh 


} Xsh to deride. 


Metal. . 


. . btSQ to hammer. 


MaiKe . 


. . i\iiU unleavened bread. 


Murder . 


' { Itt }■ to rebel 


Many . 


. . )0 to distribute. 


Mass, mess 


. . DD to melt, a levy. 


Mite . . 


. . MD Httle. 


Mix . . 




Mo^ery . 


. . '^tDD falling to pieces. 


Muggy . 


. . » to melt 


Melt ^ 
MoUl • 


. . tt7D to loosen. 
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Nanny (goat) 


. 3733 


to butt 


To nab . . 


. n33 


to steal. 


Now . . . 


H3 


implying desire, coaxing. 


Neck . . . 


. P33y 


squeeze. 


Nod . . . 


13 


nod. 


Nag . . . 


33 


to conduct. 


Nick . . . 


. U7P3 


to ensnare. 


Net . • . 


. nM 


to stretch out as line, tent, &c. 


Ox ... 


. P^ 


yoke, to compress. 


Wind . . 


. I^V 


to wind. 


Patch . . 


ts 


collected. 


Pig (swine) 


3n 


store. 


Flee . . . 


. tobs 


escape. 


Park . . . 


. n-)Q 


to germinate. 


Pretty . . 


rnwo 


pretty. 


Puzzle . . 


VbtTD 


superfluity, repeated. 


Patterer 


} nna 


to reveal fortunes, Gallic, f< 


Ballad-singer 


priests. 


Rut . . . 


. lam 


a gutter. 


A rush . . 


. wny 


a mat. 


To reek . . 


. nr) 


to be wet. 


Areed . . 


. ivn 


to tremble. 


Racket . . 


. nm 


a fan. 


Roll . . . 


. bvn 


to be agitated. 


Rack . . . 


. vpn 


separation. 


Rust . . . 


. wyi 


poison, JXn to exhaust. 


Rash . . . 


r vwn 
I Win 


unjust. 




head. 


Scatter . . 


. nno 


to scatter. 


Shake . . 


. nnw 


to bend. 


Shore (a wall) 


. nw 


awaU. 


Secure (not from 




Latin?) . 


. 13D 


to shut up. 


Slip . . . 


. f\^W 


slip. 


To sell . . 


. nbw 


to sell. 


To setUe . . 


. brw 


to settle. 


To shed . . 


. niw 


to shed. 


Shred . . . 


. Tia? 


to leave or be left. 


Short . .. . 


. ^nw 


to cut. 


Shabby . . 


. sno 


rags. 


To sweep . . 


. ^no 


sweep. 
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Aspit . . 
Sift . . . 
Sip . . . 
Share . . 
Sever . . . 
Speak . . 


. nvD 
. nQB7 


range or row. 
divide, split, 
the Up. 
dear, smooth, 
separate, 
lips. 


Thin . . . 
Tam . . . 
Team . . . 


. inn 
. D«n 


obelisk, 
to connect 


Tall , 
Totoll J ' 


. bn 


suspend. 


Totack . . 


. in 


between. 


Wether . . 


. niv 


a flock. 


Wattle % 
Waddle / * 


b>bD37 


quickly, often, turning. 


Wind. . . 


. T3iy 




Wit . . . 
Walk. . . 


■.^ 


quick, 
walk. 


Wheat . . 


. ni:n 


root, wheat 


Yoke. . . 


. PP 


compress. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Hebrew Stamsa in the Grwatod Llud^ translated. — ^A Hebrew Sentence in 
the Name " Gwenhwyrar/* Wife of Arthur, explaining the Tradition 
attached. — Another Hebrew Sentence in the "Triad of Swineherds." 
Several Hebrew Letters by Name obscured in Passages of Welsh 
Poems. — Examples of Double Translation or Punning on the 
Hebrew Original. — ^Idolatrous Allusions explained in the Case of 
Swine, Kine, Horses, Bear, and Lion, Cauldron, &c., — ^" The Song 
of Horses" translated. — Retranslation of Twenty-four out of the 
Fifty-two Stanzas of " Arthur and Eliwlod" with Notes.— Ohnce at 
the Period of the Fifth Century in Britain. — ^ALangua]g;e lost.— ^tone- 
henge and Abury discussed, viewed with Reference to British 
Structures, Lines of Defence in Dacia and Britain. — Mr. A. Herbert's 
Extracts as to Stonehenge considered. — The "Qododin.'' — The 
irtrpai Afxfipo<ruu. 

Other Druid Circumstances.—" Ouages," " Ovates."— " Ovyd,"— " GracL" 
— Idols. — ^Dis. — ^Bacchus. — " Gallecense." — " Samnites." — Misletoe. 
— Laurel. — Minerva. — Camulus. — Hermes. — Apollo. — The Lamp, 
the Raven. — Pelagius. — The Glaun or Adder^s Egg. — Arthur, Am- 
brosius, Medrawd, Madoc, Uthyr Pendragon, Excalybar. — Glas- 
tonbury or Avallon. — Grave of Arthur. — ^Translation of the " Dirge 
Uthyr Pendragon," &c — Arthur and Urien traced to Asia. 

•»• The reader unacquainted with Hebrew will tee that many of the woxda designedly 
confounded in the miBtranslationB, are by substituting a letter of nearly the same 
sound for another : — «) for D i n for q , rr for h , 3 for p or n> 1 for 1 or 3^ . 

Cases of direct and open evidence aa to the fact of the 
Semitic language of the ancient Britons are very scarce : they 
were not scribes. 

In the Gwawd Llud, however, occurs a passage which 
has been generally given up as unintelligible to the Welsh ; 
and from the translations when attempted as of Welsh, it 
scarcely appears why they should have preserved what (by 
the introductory verse) " Out of the sacred poems they cry 
aloud/' was an antique at the fifth century. 
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Or anant oniant n3«nDW') n3Mn3W np 

OBrithyBrithoi ^HH IIDI -pS^ 

Nen oes neuedd nr3 07^7 73 

Bryth y Brithan hai '^HN DTIOI DTIQ 

Syched eddi euroi. TV)V\ »' [ipB? 

Bise ! Woe to ye, and woe to ye, 

Briton, Briton alas ! 
Thou'rt wanderer of wanderings, 

Britons! Britons! alas! 

Wake ' f °^*®^ *°^ nakedness 
* I know yourself naked. 

Another case is the received account of the fatal battle of 
Camlan^ as to its origin, which was in this wise. Gwenhwy- 
var, wife of Arthur, received a slap from Medrawd's wife of 
Gwenhwyvach. This means that the latter corrects the 
former, of which the termination is faulty, the words being 
mm D^'U people of Jehovah, 

We might also give all the names of the " Triad of sturdy 
swineherds," and the four pig-stealers : — " Pryderi Col 
Tristam, Arthur, Murchal Chai, Bedwere." But to save 
premature discussion^ take only the first and last, Britons 
and ly ii^a {Bed^wer) dividing-enemies. 
A case of almost patent Hebraism is, 

" The Cowyard of the bards, he who knows it not, 

on him shall be fifteen thousand visiting him with 

afflictions." (a) 

The original gave no doubt n^ ^bM Alpha, Bet, 

which mean respectively kine and house : and the words 

rni nn many afflictions* But n^n being used also for the 

definite number ten thousand, ergo ! the half, i. e. nn , should 

give five thousand : sum total, fifteen thousand. 

However, the last is one of many cases where " Alphabet " 
is read eotopen. The first, Alephy is also used on various 
occasions for Bull when Leader (which it also signifies) is 
indicated, as 

''Elian wrought woe to many in his grief for his cow and calf" (b) 
The last word is nW , but change the 1 to 3 of like 
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soundy and we have '* severed," and the correction ** severed 
chief." 

Other cases on the elements are the letter M which means 
n^ water. 

'' When I speak to (of) assembled bards, the depth of ocean 
is convenient." (c) 

This is simply a grammarian's explanation of the form of 
the plural in nouns. 

Again, in " Uthyr Pendragon" the expression " water at 
both ends of the basket" is m at each end of bo hcutket ; after 
you shall have substituted for D the m the result is 
obtZ^Q mystery J an expression strictly apposite, and required 
by the subject. 

The last case of the elements are the Cheth n and Ain p . 
*' Oeth and Anoeth are imprisoned in Gaer and Gaeron;" na 
and ia*na are the throaty where those two difficult gutturals 
may stick fast, {d) 

Leaving cases of the elements, the mode in which mis- 
interpretation has been indulged in by the Gildases, or 
what other preservers of the ancient British (the precious 
liquor we only get at by breaking the Celtic bottle), is shown 
by the following almost singular instance of a double transla- 
tion, the text occupying three lines, and a word appendant to 
each, instead of three triplets. 

The scions of green birch 
Release thy foot from fetters : 
Trust not thy secret to a youth. 

The scions of oak from the grove 
Release thy foot from chains : 
Trust not thy secret to a maid. 

The scions of the leafy oak 
Release thy foot from prison : 
Trust not thy secret to a babbler, (e) 

For the first triplet the words would be rhXD scion and 
release^ and DTD green birch and fetters, 

X^V signifies youth and secret. 

For the second triplet, T^s is fly and scion ; Dnn thorns 
and chains. If the holly be intended by oak of the grove it 
is here represented by its prickles or thorns. 
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rv^V signifies maid and secret as before. 

For the third triplet, ^bw is oak^ obw prison, nblD 
scion and release. In the third line babbler is ^zh the root, 
as I suppose, throughout of Loegry^ the provincial Briton, 
whose policy under Gwrthryn was treason to Britain. 

The entire text would give : — 

Loosen thy fetters, youth ! 

Off from chains, maid ! 

Burst the prison of the traif rous Lcsgry. 

With any exceptions to the translation, the passage 
enables us to take the clue of Celtic mistranslation. It finds 
a parallel, a pun, or a simile, for every word of the original ; 
and, instead of giving the actual meaning, it gives the other. 
By simply reversing the process, and introducing as in thie 
above the correct line, omitting the strange paraphrase, 
the context becomes apparent, unity of design comes out, 
and the subject intended and correspondent tone show poetry 
where a poet had spoken ; or plain matter of fact in the place 
of sheer absurdity. 

But first, two specimens of the connecting particles to^ 
and the formative suffix feminine, for an abstract noun : — 

''I have been a speckled cock to a hen in Eidyn ;" (/) 
<' I have been a grasshopper to a hen (grasshopper) $ " (^) 

should be " I have been a Bard T13 (speckled) to Bardic 
icience** PT , and " I was ancient ( ^n grasshopper or old 
age) to antiquity." 

Here is a short illustration of Eidyn, which' occurs^ 
frequently with a supposed mystic import : — 

<' Let the bewailing hero bewail ; 
Caer JSidyn bright with blue marble, 
Shudders with them." (h) 

Eidyn is 37T (whence e^eco), Caer-Eidyn the school-room 
tSTD is some species of precious marble or ( Mt^D ) a dunce 
from speaking foolishly. 

Of swine* To postpone the entire passage we take two 
lines the most perplexed. 
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" Of the hue of light : his numbers 
Sprinkle themselves in the fire." (k) 

The first half line may be rendered " The Blues. " Sprinkle 
rms is " British " Priddyn,Jire IW is for niW ten or ty thing. 
The whole text, " Blues : the British ty things." 

The Swine (Mach) which run a muck in Celtic transla- 
tions and originals are Machr nnia pledge, or ma lawgiver; 
it is a subject to be subsequently enlarged on. 

Of Kine here is an example : — ( / ) 

** Speckled one, thou art energetic, indeed. 

Banish clamour. 

Cow, vigilant for good. 

Chief of tumult, chief of fair ones, 

May she burst forth again loving towards me.'' 

Cow ^bw is chief; energetic refers to TV!D"D creative energy. 
The entire passage stripped of the obvious involutions : — 

"Night! this is thy work. 

Deep, void, noiseless, strifeless. 

And thou, as a chief, watching for the common weal. 

Chief in splendor ( vH ) and beauty, 

Burst forth again, love-looking towards me." 

The Song of Horses^ March^ should be niD sword ; we give 
the old version and correction entire presently, but here give 
a shorter address to the Sword : — {m) 

" Bull of rapine ? 

I bewail the death of thee. 

Who wert fond of tranquillity. 

On the shores of the sea, overweening in its humour, 

And near the battle-pool in the raven's antediluvian place, 

There came a wave 

From the middle places. 

Turning the world awry. 

Which did deny 

To the people of the land 

The use of their feet" 

Mr. Herbert, in giving the foregoing, observes on the oppo- 
sition of ideas in the first and third line " such contradic- 
tions are frequent." How broad a hint of the cheat practised 
on us by these pretended poetical morceaux. Bull is ^brt 
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cMd; rapine TlT^, but with or without the formative ID, it 
is sword. Bloody as well as tranquillity , belong to the root D*T • 
Sword of the chief, 

I bewail thy long rest, 
Erst fond of blood. 
An eddying tide. 
Those battle-pools in the old place of the Western Exile, 
Back to the date when came the wave 
From the central depths, &c. 

Another short illustration may follow («) : — 

Bear and Lion diffused from the pools of light, 

Thy steep hill is the boundary of his free effusions. 

Too much seeking is irksome : best is opposition, 

Before his array of the great graves. 

The faithful bestir themselves, the circles break forth, the 

vanguard of hosts, 
To Cadwallader's conflict corruscantly glorious. 

The first five of these six lines should stand as follows : — 

Arthur's grave. Crown of light. 
The Taim is the house of Sidu 
Eight graves and four over the best 
The town of the great graves. 
Sidi shall raise them ) j • i j 

The faithful shall rise > "^^^ '° splendor. 

Arcturus (the Bear star) is Arthur, hnw lion and ( H for 
the n) grave, '^t^V a crown, changing ID to n dijffnsed. p 3 
%A^, changing p to D it is a pool. pn a monumental 
obelisk. "itD a hill : nw\ is boundary and a hotise (Welsh 
'y). ^TID to shed or pour forth and the awful name Sidi. 

The number eight rt^TM signifies too much, i. «., one more 
than complete Seven. Irksome m may have been used 
here for pan four. Opposition or simply upon renders b^ . 

In the last line an alternative is given by employing Sadek 
or Sidi. Circles are ba break forth bn2 splendor iba : 137 
is arrayed and hosts or enemies. 

A concluding short extract is truly Macbethean : — ** The 
cauldron of the chief of the infernal regions will not cook 
the food of a coward who is not cursed." (o) But Cauldron 
or House of fire niDH nwn is r\wr\ the number Nine. 

F 
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Jraum the Celtic Pluto is for Urien, (An Evening Song, 
Herbert.) 

To cook food nm^ is for IWV the number ten. 

Cofvard, Iwfr seems put for mb bound. 

Cursed nbH is used for D^H a band or community, 

" The Urien of the Nine^ to their Tything man pledged 
is his band." 

The Tythinff will be abundantly illustrated in a succeed- 
ing chapter. 

We now give the Song of the Horses changed to that of 
the Sword {p). 



SONG OP THE HOBSBS. 

Inimitably bursts forth (a) 
The vehement fiaust-spreading fire, 
Him we worship above the earth. 
The fire! the fire! fierce his dawning 

High above the bard's inspiration. 

Higher than every element 

That great one 19 unequal to him, (5) 

No loiterer in warfare, no more than 

at the wedding feast of Llyr. (c) 
To the course of the sea shaU be 

compared 
Thy rage in the chief oracular 

sanctuary, (d) 
Thy fair dawning opposes the gloom 

At every equalisation, (e) 
At the changes of the equatisation. 
At these four seasons I, Avaon, (/} 
Will extol the ardent judge. 
Mighty in tumult of deep wrath : 
Not timid is my hero tho' grey 
As the froth on the Clyde. 



SONG OF THE SWORDS. 

Not 80 bursts forth 

The fierce fast-speeding fire 

That we watch above, 

Saying, <<The fire! the fire!" at 
blight dawn. 

Is he high above the bard's in- 
spiration, 

Higher than every element? 

That idle one is unequal to him 

No loiterer in war the Raven's feast. 

As the sea in its course, 

Thy rage among the Cynmri, 

Thy fiur dawning strikes through the 

gloom, 
Ot blood, 

And bloody changes. 
Avaon, I, Avaon, 
Will extol the urgent searcher. 
Mighty in tumult of deep wrath, 
Not tardy, my war-friend, tho' grey 
As the froth on the Clyde, 



(a) Inimitably, «.«., ^ noi to. 

(6) For Ya great^ read, Ym idle, 

ip) Uyr, fiither of Bran, raven or the West. 

(<0 QjiorehjT (chiet o. §.) may be Pyn-mawr Oymmrg, 

(e) Di ecen and hlood. 

(J) vn four seems pat for Avaon. 
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MjgterioiiB are my two friends. 

There shall oome a wrath of profuse 
fary 

From my hand to thy hand : 

A day cementing nothing, (^) 

A ninefold protection, 

WDl be the return in old age 

Of the horse of the field. 

Qualified to advance, {k) 

Hie horse of the fierce one, 

The horse of the prohibitor, {%) 

The horse of Arthur, 

Bold in bestowing care. 

The horse of Taliesin, (j) 

The horse of the half4amed /ton, (k) 

The utterance of the gloomy groTe, 

And the fiery horse of the chiefs, 

Coman the contentious. 

Eager in his eagerness. 

And the three with forked hoo&, (Q 

Do they not run a productiye 
coarse? 

Terrific the horse of Ceidio, (m) 

Who is under the horn of in- 
justice, (n) 

Sheltered by the party coloured 
shield, 

The prancing courser. 

Very wrathful is Bhydderch's 
horse, (o) 

Orey of the colour of pears. 

And T.liMTfifty h ft ^ the fully ani- 
mated, (/i) 



Mysterious are my altematiyes. 
Here comes a wrath of exter- 
minating fury. 
Hand to hand 

[A hiatus here with " nothing "] 
A ninefold protection 
Will be the return in old age 
Of the sword, the searcher, 
[Another hiatus and '* nothing "] 
The sword of the fierce one. 
The sword of Ocrenet 
The sword of Arthur, 
Bold, ruin-dealing 
The sword of Old Song, 
The sword of The Grave, 
That mouth of gloom. 
And the fiery sword of the ohie6 
Of Cornwall for contention 
Of all most eager. 
At the town on the Severn, 
How they rush. 

The terrible eword-^aeh. 
At the rampart qfSecertu, 

And the fort of the plaided (Scot). 

The sword-charge ! 

Wrathful is the sword fiK>m the pass 

of Ocrene, 
Grey, of the colour of pears. 
And the breath of battle. 



is) Vm nothinff. 
(h) Same, and not ^ca/pabU:^ 

(t) Froh£bitor T bv EHdir is associated with Ocrene. 
0) w» ibn old Bong. 
(^) ^KW lion, for bND gprare. 

(0 Tre tomn, not the numeral *T3V forked or eeparaie^ the Serem. 
(«»)13 attack for ip to eN^. 

(•) Injostice, alluding to <* Sererus." South of his wall the ( p shielded) 
GenoQiuan district, 
(o) Shydderch seems referable to n a cut, the pass of Ocrene. 
(p) txf) fight and rm breath. 

f2 
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And the horse of Saturninus, (q) 
Bearing high his snorting nostrils, 
And the horse of Constantino, (r) 
And others of mysterious virtue, 
Against the afflictions of the land. 
This is ancient, g-ood to produce 
A tale that is brought from long ago. 
I have been a ploughshare, I have 

been a buck, («) 
I have been a sage, I haye been a 

ploughshare, {t) 
I have been a horn, I have been a 

wild hog, («) 
I have been a shout in a gap, (v) 
I have been a flood in the garths, 
I have been one of the shoreless 

waves, 
I have remembered the drippings 

of the deluge, 
I have been a cat with a speckled 

head on a triple tree, (tr) 
I have been afar off, I have been 

the head 
Of a goat upon an alder tree, (x) 
I have been a full-fed crane to 

behold, (y) 
A beast of most ardent aspect How 

clear (z) 
They preserved the best lineage 
That there is under the sky. 
After the hateful men 
There survive not a vast quantity of 

my heroes. 



The sword of scattering, 
As of snorting nostrils. 
The sword of Constantine, 
And others of mysterious virtue, 
Against the afflictions of the land. 
This is ancient, good to produce, 
A tale that is brought from long ago, 
From the bygone of parting do- 
minion. 
From the bygone of Woolen wreath 

and ploughs, 
From the bygone of sacrificing the 

hog, 
From the bygone of Glory, 
And the days of the deluge, 
The bygone of the shoreless wave, 

And the drippings of the deluge. 

The bygone of Nimrod, and his 

branching river, 
The bygone and far away, the head 

Of the leaders of wanderings. 
Now I am in Ocrene, 

Neighbour to the terrible-headed. 

£t cetera. 



(q) Shatter XW to scatter. 

(r) GoDstantme ap Cawdr about the period of Maelgwia. 

(9) rte plough and flake, or separate n*TT he goat and leadi^ of dominion. 
(t) Soph (Persian) wool and sage, Hebrew y«<1^9, Oeres mn to plough. 
(«) nap horn broken off*, a cast-away. 

(v) ^ glory. 

(10) nD3 leopard, used as symbol of Stars : Kimrod a^ rher or hraneh. 
(a?) Head oigoat, or leader. Alder tree (Welsh) ysgaw naw wamdertm^, 
(y) Crane T« for Tas something separated. — Ocrene, 

{£) Cornish heads refer us to the strange discovery of St. Peiran's grave, 
decapitated skeletons with heads strangely placed. 
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There is another specimen that appears, though a strange 
medley with archaic allusions, the composition of a genuine 
Gildas or Culdee imbued with all the learning of the era, 
but scarcely confirmed in Christian doctrine ; still a very 
pretty piece of monkish pedantry. Mr. A. Herbert gives it 
entire with its dialogue of alternate stanzas. He quarrels 
with preceding translators for a passage which makes, in his 
translation, for Mithraism. We select twenty-two out of its 
fifty-two stanzas. The persons are Arthur and Eliwlod, the 
latter being alias Medrawd. Eliwlod seems to indicate 
fbl >bH " God the Child." The more Celtic appellative for 
, the intended impersonation is " Mob Marian,*' Child of Mary. 
"Medrawd" seems to indicate HTl I0t5 descent to death. 
All these relations to Arthur will be again specified and bear 
their comment. Mr. A. Herbert's Work yielding his 
specimen is " Britannia after the Romans,*' vol. xi. p. 28. 



I wonder, seeing I am a bard 

On the top of the oak and its 

branches on high, 
What the vision of the eagle, what 

the tZJtMtbn. 



nbW H oaks Dbtr illusion, the 
same, W changed to D , is D vD 
a Utdder expressing the idea of the 
first two lines, as the former explains 
the third line. 



2. 

Aitfaur, who hast obtained distant 

fame, 
Joy and advantage of thine host 
llie eagle heretofore hast thou seen. 

3. 3. 

I wonder at thy station on this side The side of a ruined wall *^3?*n3y 
of the wall, -Eryr is (Welsh) eagle. 

And I will ask of thee in metre, 

What the vision, what the illusion 
of an eagle. 



Arthor, whose fame had travelled 

&r, 
And whose host is of gladsome 

aspect, 
The eagle hast thou seen heretofore. 
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Eagle being on the top of the oak, 
If thou be of the race of bird, 
Thou must not be domestic or tame. 

6. 
Arthur gladial portent, 
Before whose onset nothing stands, 
I am the son of Madoc, son of 

Uthyr. 

7. 
I know not the kind of eagle, 
(As one) that frequents the vales of 

Cornwall, 
The son of Madoo, ap-Uthyr liveth 

not 

8. 
Arthur, of speech both subtle and 

fierce. 
Whose host is of unapproach*d wrath, 
Medrawd erewhile was I oall'd. 

34. 

Arthur, of exalted elocution. 

If thou wouldst obtain a share of 

the world, 
With the mighty hope is weak. 

35. 

Eagle, sincere of speech. 
Of thyself it shall be asked. 
When is not the mighty possessor 
of the earth? 

36. 
Arthur, exalted Ch/oyddva^ 
Not to lose God or the Alpha, 
Is the summit of mightiness. 



37. 
Eagle, certain in thy speech, 
I will question thee on thy words. 
Except that I myself am mighty. 



5. 
The eagle has got from the wall 
to the oak. Because ^bH is oak, 
and replacing 3 by O , vxM. 

6. 

Uihyr is (Welsh) portent, but 
really ^tdP craumed. 

Qleddydawrg (gladial), may pos- 
sibly refer to the root "rbn road. 



8. 



ITos^ DbH , is for iVh oak. 

84. 

Ardderchawg, elevated, may be 
here, and in 36, 38, simply "Ar- 
thurian ;" Cynan (Welsh), elocution, 
may be Conan, or Chenm the 
Cynery, 



36. 
"Wyddva," or " Gwyddva," is 
given up. It occurs again, 42 and 
44. It may be referred to T5f re- 
cord. ** Not to lose Ood^ imports 
" servant" Tai? , or the Cahvyd of 
Arthurianism. 
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38. 

of the 



batUes of 



Arthur, head 

ConiivmlL 
Exalted one, acute edged of shi^, 
None is mighty excepting God. 

42. 

Aitfanr, sacred GwyddTa, 

Saored enigBia of Ae diTided place^ 

Qod himself shall judge. 

43. 
Eagle of celestial destiny, 
Hast thou not obtained to see, 
What Chzist doeth to those who 
bdiera. 

44. 
Arthur, Ghryddva of gladness, 
With thy host thou wert a complete 

himtsman. 
Thyself shaU knov the judgment- 

day. 

45. 
Ea^ with the speech of Vychoedd, 
I viH ask of thee, the owner of hosts, 
What shall the judgment-day do to 

theGentileeP 

46. 

Arthur, eialted, swiftly moYing 
lamp, 

Whose pure innocency is gash- 
extinguished, 

Hiere shaU each one know its place. 

47. 
Eagle, not fitter in discourse, 
I will ask of thee without offence, 
Is it good for the sun to obtain 



Acute edged of ehape^ Viniawg 
may refer to H^'Sl , heU or htmd. 

42. 

See 36. 

Divided place, deva, may be 31 
the Bear, Arthur's symbol or etar. 



44. 
The Arthurian hunt will be sub- 
ject of ftiture comment. 



46. 

Wirion, innocence, seems a word 
derived from " Urien," TXyS naked. 

<* Hagdie " (gash-extinguished), 
may refer to bSin, moving in a circle, 
or }>yi Alan^. 

47. 

Divuttyl, an unknown word at the 
close of the first line, may be 
bnW :n, JBear-setmng. 

Sul for eun, should be vMD , the 
graye ; Cael in the same line, is b!), 
aU: Otvaeemaethf between them, is 
r\y^V, bodies. Read the whole 
stanza, — 

Up! Eagle to discourse. Bear- 
settler! IB it good, all bodies in the 
grareP 
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48. 
If thou seekest to know the service 

of the sun, 
And fayour with God afterwards, 
filessed art thoa by reason thereof. 

49. 

Eagle, condescending in discourse, 

By the concealed God I will ask thee, 

What shall be mine, if I shall be 

without thee ? 

50. 

K thou wilt have unveiled discourse. 
Thou art the sun saith Necessity, 

saith Destiny, 
Until the other sun of no illusory 

lustre. 



48. 
Answers: — 
Of buried bodies seekest thou, 
And favour with God afterwards? 
Blessed art thou. 

49. 
" Concealed God," i.e., '^TD. "The 
Secret one " of Welsh poetry, 
D. ap-Gwilym. 

60. 
Contested, every word, by trans- 
ktors. Here UUf instead of the 
repeated barabi, for discourse, may 
be, b>b, the West. 

JBirian,unv€iled,TefeTsto "Urien." 
Sul should be as before, the grave. 
The whole, — 

Urien of the West. 
Thou art the grave, necesuty, 

destiny, 
UrUil the grave be plovohed or 
broken open mn, chward teen 
of the text 
51. 
Eagle, of very notable discourse, 
I will ask thee with all security, 
What is the course of the soul ? 

52. 

Thy Pater and prayers. 

And fasting and charities. 

And calmness of the soul until death, 

A retrospective glance at the dialogue, of which the 
omitted stanzas are mere common-place monachism, or allu- 
sions to the popular Arthur of a battle-field, gives us a 
" Gildas," or man of the schools of the higher orders, — " Am 
I not a bard on top of the ladder," setting himself to v?ork to 
do his worst with ** Urien," or Cymraic evening song, or 
with the Arthurian texts in general. His first difficulty is 
to find (an illusion) a pun for Eagle, then one for wall. So 
from " Uthyr Pendragon," or the crowned chief of the high- 
ways in 6, he works the Arthurian texts threadbare. 
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The last specimen has brought us to the verge of discussion 
olArthurism: we must break away from it abruptly, intending 
that that should close the chapter; but as it pervades all 
Bardic relics, it could not be entirely excluded. 

Of the momentous era for Britain and the British races, 
the fifth century, a period of limited views and abortive 
changes, involving designs of upholding establishments and 
houses, with the creation of a new Western Empire under 
barbarian auspices, — ^in a word, a league looking to Attila, as 
its head; this foment and its issue, though indescribable 
now, the wily. Germanus learning Hebrew enough to shout 
the Hallelujah charge for Cymry, yet giving plenary sanction 
to the Celtic ApoUinares, the strange incarnation Attila, the 
Nimrod of the East, the Arthur (Arcturus, or star of the 
zenith) for the West, (he is the Sir Lancelot of romance,) 
preparing to grasp the wealthy province of Britain, but not 
appearing the true Arthur to the simple spirits of the then 
flourishing British Marine; these, and other elements of 
disorder in full action, and a feeble Laegrian handling the 
reins of power, precipitated the crisis; the patriotic navy was 
taught to admit a Saxon flotilla in the Downs. The be- 
ginning of the end, crews deserted to protect their homes and 
famiUes ; the " Gododin," TITa , " Invaders," was flung in 
the teeth of a ruler surrounded by his mercenaries, strength 
became a public weakness, the hour of compromise was 
passed over. Saxon against Celt and Cymry, and these 
against each other, and then Western against Eastern 
(Laegryan) Cymry, the " plot of long knives," the " Camlan," 
and the " Arderyd " chapters of blood, led through worse to 
worse. Centuries, as far as history is concerned, are blotted 
out for a country which was to have been part and parcel of 
Rome and Empire, ambition's new world with the old 
civilization. 

The fact of a language lost, is among the astounding facts 
of an epoch, in which the cold conspirator had imagined 
himself gifted with the fervency of a Cyrus or a Caesar ; an 
ecclesiastic deemed he could take the elements of a thunder- 
holt, at the due temperature, and ere they cooled, forge them 
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into the instrument of empire and immortality. A language 
lost at an epoch when it just emerges among the tools of 
conspiracy^ is partly patent in the extant works of those 
early centuries. Gildas wrote in Latin, Henry of Hunting- 
don was an unsophisticated Saxon by report ; but Geoffirey of 
Monmouth and Walter de Mappes had to translate for the 
public into Welsh from Latin, that which had been rendered 
into Latin fr(»n an elder, less pure (less mixed) Welsh, We 
know by samples, what element must have predominated in 
the Brut of Tysilio, and other originals handled by those 
translators. We shall continue the extracts which have been 
so gratuitously assumed as importing a religion, in the 
heterogeneous grouping of emblems from all the natural 
kingdom ; we say, gratuitously assumed, because no idea of 
a religious system results, neither Mithraism, Tartar conjura- 
tion, Moorish fetish, nor any palpable form of Heathenism 
comes out of all the emblematic grouping. 

But we have broken off from the consideration of the 
literary details, to meet a subject that collects around it 
much of popular superstition. The " Druid circles," it will 
be said, make out the whole case of Heathenism against the 
Cjmrj. The reader perhaps by this time will doubt the 
precedents that make for any received opnion on British 
Archaeology, dating back to the fifth century; but his 
attention is simply required for discussion as of a still open 
question. 

Mr. A. Herbert is of opinion, that Hengist was sacrificed 
at *^ Stonehenge," and thence the name of that '' Druid 
circle." But he informs us at the same time, that no 
Hengist appears on the Saxon chronicle, they pass him over 
for ^sca his son. Now, by received tradition, St. 
Ambrosius and the Ambrosians, f.«., Arthurians, gave the 
Saxons and their leader an overthrow at Koningsburg Castlci 
Doncaster, or elsewhere, near York. Here are points enough 
to counterpoise the opinion alluded to. 

We might perhaps carry the discussion on the above 
opinion out into a suggestion, that " Hengist and Horsa" are 
one name, the former from ''Nag" (]D to conduct), for the 
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Saxon "Howe," as in "Rowena*' (Celtic, "white tail")i 
appears to Iiave obtained »ovbriquets enough in Britain. 
'' Stone-henge," may be " Hanging-stone." 

This circle, as " DinaB Emmiys," and " Ambrosian,'* may 
bave been named from the neighbouring Cimbri, at 
Amesham, or the masonry may, as reputed, have been 
imported from Ireland. 

Taking up the last idea first, the erection may have been 
Celtic. Tacitus expressly says, the Britons did not under- 
stand the use or meaning of a temple. At Mona, he 
describes altars, nothing more. 

The Roman annals give no Druid circles here, or in Gaul ; 
there Caesar speaks of huge wicker crates of victims. 

The asylums of the Druids were oaks (we shall presently 
add further illustration to the notorious admission on this 
head), but their asylums appear to have been as oracles, and 
the object of pilgrimages; they had no temples, but if there 
had been, it would have been (as at Jerusalem, for the 
Jews) one, and that one at Mona. There are Druid circles 
in Mona, but a Celtic colony held it some time. 

Abury, near Devizes (the long house *«H , and hir long, a 
Welsh word from Semitic root), has obtained even more 
theories than Stonehenge ; it comprises the whole village, 
and towards the centre, if not throughout, is of spiral form; 
therefore a serpent, and thence its central stone is Hag-pen, 
or Serpent-head. Other stone-placings or spirals occur in 
Brittany. (See Dr. Whitaker*s " Manchester.") Whatever 
opinions there be on these stone structures, it is obvious that 
they, the opinions, have littie to rest upon. Dr. Stukeley 
may be right or wrong. There is neither history nor archi- 
tecture to put our reasonings in train. 

What can we make out of oblong stones, each several tons 
weight, let into the soil, and well rammed in like posts; some 
of them are connected in pairs by transverse slabs or ties 
morticed. This is the rude outline of " Cyclopean masonry'* 
in skeleton. Now, may it not be a question whether the 
structures have not come down to us imperfect? Are there 
any mdications in ancient walls (as at Coningsbury)^ of 
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extraordinary thickness having been built in pieiA or com- 
partments, set off by stone posts. Csesar says, the Gallic 
fashion for city walls, was to let in wooden posts, at certain 
intervals, two feet apart, and complete between with 
alternate layers of stone and timber carried through the 
thickness (forty feet) of the walls, the timber resisting the 
shocks of the battering-ram, the stone that of fire. Was 
Stonehenge a Gallic variety, or a departure from their style, 
something Cymric ? Had the interstices of the pillars 
been filled in vdth timber? Did the vnrecks of burnt 
timber raise the soil internally, so as to bury up the central 
stone? As to the last object, it may have been an altar; 
but if it have sunk into the soil, instead of the soil having 
risen on it, it appears rather to have been a fulcrum to 
sustain weight in the process of construction. 

It is scarcely an answer to the foregoing to say, that 
'^ circles** are Bardic or Druidical. In Scandinavia, the 
public court is an inclosure by posts and cords. So Bardic 
meetings are fenced in. 

Salisbury and Marlborough Downs were sites for either 
race to have had an advanced post and garrison, but positions 
hard to hold. 

Kent, vnthout Celtic pretensions, has some huge stones as 
monuments. 

The Salisbury and Marlborough edifices may have been 
incomplete buildings, skeleton block-houses ; the latter 
seven miles from Calne (as many from Marlborough), would 
have been a key to the British position; and Stonehenge, 
between Amesbury and Salisbury, seems a point in a line of 
defences or depdts, near the Ichnield road, which seemed to 
indicate a right of way, or connexion with Portsmouth; 
it vnll be observed, on turning to the map, that district 
of woodland stretches from the coast near Shoreham 
westward to Dorchester, and that its western portion had 
a Celtic name, ^'Morini,** in Bichard of Cirencester. If 
Stonehenge were compared vnth old foundations of castles in 
the Portsmouth river, any discovery might suggest the 
purpose of the inland stone masses. 
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Celtic scholars find Neo-Druidism to have superseded 
the oak-grove, by circles of masonry; but as the same 
word (obH) would convey both ideas, the records are not to 
be trusted. There being no taims near Stonehenge, is 
against the religious intention of the architecture. 

But again, there are no accompanying erections, indicating 
other design immediately about Stonehenge; Abury, has 
long walls comprising the whole modern village. Still, there 
are apparent lines of fosse-way circumvallating Wilts and 
Hants, the bend of the Great Western Railway marks out 
the upper (Wil by) lines, another line passes near Abury, at 
Devizes, to Old Sarum. 

We have su^ested Cymraic dykes in ancient Dacia, where 
the old lines were found efficient in the last (Hungarian) 
war, and where Comom defied attack. The plan of exten- 
sive circumvallation, making a district, and not a single 
castle with narrow outworks, to serve the purposes of 
garrison, seems to have constituted the archaic system of 
defences. The seven hills of Rome were enclosed by lines, 
in a circle of thirteen miles, when Rome itself occupied but 
a few acres. We have already more than once adverted to 
the " Genounian *' territory, at the extreme west of the valley 
of the Danube, referring it there, as well as in our northern 
county (near the Picts' wall), to 7a to defend. The system of 
strategic lines in Britain, extensive and complete as they ap- 
pear to have been, were the shield of the country, its extensive 
roads formed the arm for active operation ; these not only 
traversed the main district, but extensions yiy. Ork 
(giving G its sound as in Welsh), in the case of the RykmeiA, 
roads, along the coast of South Wales, and from Exeter to 
York, show that the whole plan of settlement was carried out 
on a sufficient base. We have seen this system of roads 
commented on, where Cymraic claims of national dignity are 
asserted; hence, ^'Pendragon*' (equivalent, as before said, to 
Sha-drak of Scripture), we have met the same claim asso- 
ciated with Arthur ; where " His scriptural number, and 
his empurpling redness," referred to the No. FIL, and 
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crimson^ or cremesi ue.^ worm^je given DGi 7^W complete 
road. 

But against the idea of Stonehenge as a block-house, con- 
nected with the lines of North Wilts^ is the fact (Dr. lingaid 
disputes it, but without authority, Vol. i., p. 93, Sd ed.) of 
the Saxon slaughtering Celt or Briton at a mead-feast, and 
that traced with some degree of conclusiveness to Salisbury 
or its neighbourhood ; if there be a weak point in Mr. 
Herbert's argument, it is, that he brings the scene to the 
neighbourhood of a flourishing and well-furnished town, but 
leaves the guests on Salisbury Downs. The event appears 
to have been of so much notoriety, that, changing the scene, 
all the persons and particulars are given by Witckend of 
Corbey, a.d. 950, a strong proof of a national tradition 
common to Britons and Saxons. The occasion was May- 
day, the Celtic Beal-Tyne, and chief anniversary in their 
calendar ; the place may have been Sarum, ^TIO a market, 
or Winchester, the Yenta Belgarum. 

One very noticeable fact, is the presence there of the two 
races. 

Taliesin, "Praise of Lludd," gives "Cymmiy, Angles, 
Irish, and North British," f.e., in more popular classification, 
Cymmry, Saxons, Scots, and Picts. 

Taliesin, also, " Talisman of precious stones," alludes 
again to " Irishmen over the land to be seen there," as foes to 
the Britons, and auxiliaries of the Saxons. The Brut Tysilio 
says, " A shriek was heard over every hearth in Britain, on 
the night of every May-day ; the shrieks arose from a contest 
between the dragon of Britain and the dragon of a foreign 
nation, which on the night of May-day endeavours to 
conquer her." 

Mr. Herbert connects the massacre of May-day, with the 
great subject of the "Gododin" {invaders TH^ as before 
given), by the name " Cynvelyn,** which was sometimes the 
Celtic Apollo ; we know, however, that it was also 
Cymbeline, or Cuno^Belin^ the leader of the Cymiy or 
Cheni. Where a great conflict of the races is given, as at 
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Caer Caradoc (f.e., in Shropshire), he says it was at SaUs- 
buiy, which was the head-quarters of the Celt Apollo ; and 
that Caer Caradoc is given by mistake, that hero having had 
assigned to him his parentage, as from Cymbeline. 
The Grworcham Cynvelyn has — 

** Never wai a hall constracted so imperishable, 
Nor did Coaan, king of the txeasures, gentle-minded, 
Bemain seated on his lofty throBe.** 

Again, in a minor to " Gododin," of Anewrin, — 

" A man who is a great prince, 
Of the number of the purple-robed. 
Is the purveyor of the host." 

Mr. Herbert appUes the last impersonation to Gwrthrwyn, 
and the circumstances indicate a Roman, or a Governor 
assuming the prestige of imperial pomp* We claim for 
Conan, the character of the Earl of Kent, or Lieutenant 
then or afterwards of the kingdom; or he was an independent 
British chief, and a Bishop, as seems implied afterwards, — 

** The speech of Genon 
I sball have been conveyed from Mona 
To an ominous privilege." 

The Gododin says again, — 

** Wine and mead out of gold was their beverage." 

The " Song of Maeldrew,'* s.e., the song of the Chief of 
the Druids, says, — 

** There was another wine-giving man, of liberal heart, 
Qrey-haired was our man, he was our bright ooat of mail, 
He was awful, he was dangerous to take on your back." 

Herbert fixes this character on ^' Gwrthrwyn ; " but 
wanting the actual name of him, that is allowed to be only 
the sobriquet, we cannot interpret or criticise the passage by 
its allusions. ''Shirin," ymw signifies breast-plate, and 
" Sirs." The root of the form is rni& strong. 

The principal character of the Gododin Mynyddowg 
(mountaineer), and caawg, wearing a garland, as rendered by 
Herbert, strongly savour of North Wales and Druidism, 
but our author says no, Yortigem is intended. In the next 
page, he makes Yortigem's party Llaegrians, Gwynethians, 
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and GwyddelianSi that. is, Roman provincials of the East, 
Cymry of the West (North Wales), and Scots ; but at that 
era, the second party may have been Celts, it not being clear, 
that the Britons had more than a right of way through North 
Wales to Anglesea. The other passages seem to associate 
Celts with the Gododin (Saxon invaders), against Cymry. 
In fact, the " Oododin " move the conflict to all quarters of 
the kingdom, leaving Aneurin in prison, on the border of 
Northumberland. 

Another poem (Arch Myvyr, i., p. 180), assigns Snowdon 
as the scene of conflict. The " three cauldrons of the three 
tribes," may be (as before explained), three ty things ; and if 
the tribes were hundreds, the numbers in the text, three 
thousand, would be completed. The ** three" over the 
thousands would be the *^ Sirs," or leaders. 

A word of frequent occurrence in the " Gododin " poems, 
is *^ Cattraeth," battle-strand. Aneurin describes himself as 
captive from the host of Cattraeth. It is ambiguous, 
whether the battle were actually on the sea-shore. 

The " Gododin " pointedly describe an engagement on the 
Scotch border. Mr. Herbert disputes the locality, for that 
Yortigem had Scot and Pict auxiliaries in the South. 

Mr. A. Herbert confuses Guodotin with " Gododin," in 
order to reduce all subjects of national conflict in one. 
"Eidin," is another, frequent in the Gododin, which 
Mr. A. Herbert, accordingly, would bring to Stonehenge. 
A case of this kind has been already explained. 

'* Let the bewaillDg hero bewail, 
Let Cfleen Edyn bright with blue marble," &c. 

Other examples still refer to the idea 3^T knowledge. 

« Never was there such a collision from the rampant Eidyn. 

He was a savage bull in the court of Eidyn." 
<' Three hundred knights of battle ennobled with the gold of Eidyn.''(^) 

" Upon the sea there is no contrivance, 
No assembling for business, no consultation ; 
The circled y^on^ is the outskirt of life. 
Not one day more shall the barrier, 
Eidyn's barrier, present an angry fironf (r) 
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A great doubt would necessarily hang over Stonehenge^ 
as long as Cyvrenid or Cryptography were taken as literal 
texts. But one point it is necessary to meet, where the 
connexion of JEmmrya or Ambrosius with that structure, and 
its identity with irerptu Afifipocui is insisted on. 

The Tyrian medals of the reign of Gordianus Pius have 
" the representation of itoo upright stones rising out of one 
horizontal block ; " and its inscription AMBPOCIA IIETPH; 
these are accompanied by analogous medals of Caricalla, 
Aquilio Severa, the same Gordian, Vellerius and Gallienus, 
without the legend. Nonnus, a poet of the fifth century, 
connects the subject of the medal with the foundation of the 
world and of Tyre. The triglyph as above, is " Arthur's 
grave;'* but it must be inverted to form a portion of 
Stonehenge. Perhaps, comprehensive architectural considera- 
tions will assign Stonehenge and Abury to the right hands. 

Returning from the digression upon relics of constructive 
art, and making the condition that Celt and Cymmry, Gaul 
and Britain, had no necessary social connexions, though 
territorial separation is not necessarily one of race, we will 
take up some of the particulars of religious import. 

" Ouages " and ** Ovates," are names for Druids ; in 
Strabo, Ammianus, and Diodorus, these words are referable 
toyv trees, 

" Ovydd," is a word of uncertain import. The Triad 32, 
p. 63, and S4, p. 6, styles Trystan, and two others 
" Galovydd." " They had the privilege of going wherever 
they wished in the isle of Britain, without opposition, unless 
they went unlawfully." They appear to be Vm redeemed at 
a price, or nba wandering, and nny servant, — 
A case from David ap-Gwylym. 

" Fair as Ellen and Eve, 
In the garden of Ovydd.'' 

Here, and in the expression " Ovyddaeth fid," obedience may 
he the import ; in the latter, obedience to rules of a monastery. 
We have already more than once given the awful name 
" Sidi," 't'w of Scripture, the earliest name for the Deity, 
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The apparently atheistical text, " God is the Oui> 
nothing, and the only nothing is God," referred to 
ntt?** 7^M '»bM, is a truism. " God is not substance," or a 
simple correction of irn for 71W^ . Perhaps a similar 
enunciation would apply in Spanish, *^ II Dio no esta," f.«., 
for esta use es as applicable to the Deity. 

The mysterious Grael may be referable to '^bw TQ man of 
God. Sir Galaad was the person allowed to occupy the 
seat perilous of the Grael; in that character, he appears 
Galovydd. The twelve of Arthur's round table, are once 
confused with magicians, advising Vortigem to sprinkle 
Dinas Emenrys with the blood of a boy bom without father. 
Is this an allusion to the Christian dispensation ? 

The following refers to the round table : — (q) 

" There were twelve by whom the land was ruled, 
There was the most generous and fairest of ladies ; 
A woe of the ardency of bees was her border, 
It burst out on the oak-trees thrice in battle, 
And it shall be our wood-circle of feathered oak-trees; 
Widely the mighty one vanquished the wood of overtaking thrust." 

nm is a bee, a desert, and to thrust. 

V« a woeful exclamation, is used for the particle hv upotu 

Thrice tre is used for town. 

For circle nn , read nrn liberty. 

For oak ^V« , read dVm host. 

Feathered is P\y , meaning hereby .' 

The context may be made out with these corrections, or 
we may take it in among Arthurian subjects that close the 
chapter. 

Of specific appropriations importing idols, Caesar gives us 
first Dis. as paramount in Gallic superstitions. But this 
is simply ^T sufficiency, the Ari-fi/rynip of antiquity. It has no 
necessary connexion with Arawn, the Celtic Pluto, a name, 
as we see, confused sometimes with Urien. 

Strabo says (4, 277), that on one of the British islets, the 
mysteries of Ceres and Proserpine were celebrated, as at 
Samothrace. We must refer the reader to Samothrace, in 
the second Part. 
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Bacchus and his ivy crown, are ancient British insignia. 
Llewellen, so crowned, was executed at the Tower, by 
Edward I. Taliesin says, "mine is the branch of ivy.'* 
We may observe, that " binding to the ivy the foal of his ass," 
occurs Gen. xlix. 10 — 12. The crown of Brutus, according 
to Tysilio, was of ivy. That plant may derive its Greek 
name #cur<ro9 from un Htuh ! or nD3 a vM. 

The Gallicinse, off the coast of France, are accused of 
Bacchic orgies. This does not involve Cymmry. The 
" Samnites," a community of women, losing annually one of 
their number, is reported by A. Herbert, N. D. 12. It is 
supposed, that the disappearance of the one, implies an 
aimual victim. " Samnites,** may be Sheminai, r\SCXO the 
number eight, which also means supernumerary; hence, 
perhaps, the taking off of one is imputed, {See Strabo, 
Georg. 4, 277.) The " Samnites," are also " Semnothei:' 
The Druid College appears to have consisted of nine. 
The chief Druid, or Druid for the year, would require a 
separate residence, so as to leave eight housewives attendant 
on the movements of the remainder of the conclave. 

But reverting to mystic plants, the " misletoe " may be 
derivable from bl&O bl pithy. saying, and nyto turning aside, 
a peculiarity of the branching of the plant. 

We may also notice here, that p2 signifies the north, and 
to hide ; it seems, that the word may have been carried 
from the Orontes (where at " Daphne," the connexion of the 
laurel with Apollo, was a domesticated tradition) to Greece. 
The mysterious " Laphyrum," or " Labarum," Constantine's 
banner, a word unexplained, may be simply the ** laurel," 
with Oriental W (the B) introduced. 

" Minerva," attributed to Druidism, in Caesar's report of 
the religion of the Gauls, is derivable from 13D , a weaver's 
beam. 

"Camulus," the Mars of- the West, and perhaps 
" Camlan," may be referred to bM retribution. " Adraste," 
uttered in Bonduca's charge, is XITil revenge / 

Hermes is referable to nttn , or Wtn to creep, a worm, a 
road. 

G 2 
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Apollo is deferred to the second Part. 

Cynvelin is by3 , leader y of Chenu 

There is some di£Scultj in a passage referable to the last 
name. " Seven fires are seven opposing battles, and the 
seventh Cynvelin for every front station." Perhaps the 
Oriental standard, a lamp ba*T may be here alluded to* 

The Raven^ that is so conspicuous in Bardic poems, seems 
an emblem of Night, Z^^Vb, or the West: that bird my 
being named from the Evening. He is Bran ap Llyr — 
Brother of Teged or TacU — "jn to hide. From this word 
comes Tegenia, or Tegedia, capital of the Cymmry, i.e., their 
seat in the West. Ben-lli the giant is West-headland (from 
V^b ), or the Land's end : Llud is more (expressively the 
West. The myth of burying Bran's head under the White 
Hill at London, take? in '' Albion " and " Llud.** 

Pelagiusy whose doctrines began to attract attention from 
without in ASS is from ibs separated y an unmistakeable 
defiance to the Church which the Britons so early repudiated 
and so consistently opposed, even to their surrendering their 
hopes of nationality at the period of Augustine's onslaught at 
Bangor, and the rise thereupon of the Celt Saxon power of 
Cadvan, which descended on Cadwalader. The "Adder's 
Egg," or Glayn, is nba a mirror, &c. " Glass " is from xnh^ 
shine, and adefer is ]n5 quick motion, as of glass-blowers. 

All remaining points under this head " Religion " may be 
summed up in "Arthur," or "Arthur's grave," which 
remains for illustration. 

Arthur" and Aptcrvpo^ are referable to vm bathing; 
to the same belong Urien, Orion, and Brauron of Attica 
(as will appear in the second part), all referable to mv 
undressed for the bath. The Welsh for Bear is Arth, 
probably as derivative from the above. The Bear-star of 
Attila, or Ladislaus (a Hun prince), or Lancelot, was assumed 
apparently from the same Cymmric source as gave off streams 
of poetry to the Edda. 

The " Grave of Arthur, mystery of the world," was the 
real subject of a peculiar Cymmric faith. The emblem in 
form of a grave-stone and two obelisks, or Taims ]nn > has 
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been noticed in irerpai Afifipoauu. His nephew "Medrawd" 
is riTl ilD descent to death. 

MadoCf Arthur's brother, occurs in other traditions as a 
Cymmr travelling west. His pledge was slain previous to his 
embarcation : that refers to the Tything. Can Madoc, like 
Managan, brother of Llud, be referred to one person ? If so, 
the name is naa the torques^ or golden gorget. 

"Uthyr Pendragon" are ntoy crowned^ TTT ^D Chief of 
Ugh ways. Uthyr is also, by change of a letter n for tD , 
" glass,** or " air," an expanse, whence jEther and Vitrum ; 
thence Merlin*s ship of glass. Merlin, son of jinn op Lleenn, 
is n3M Mhipy of the west h"^ . All these allusions refer to 
the event of a western emigration, the subject of that sacred 
poem, — 

"Oranant " 

To the same belongs, — (r) 

«• With my art will I worship thee, 
Bell, giver of victory ; 
And Oh, King Managan^ 
Thou shall preserve the prerogatives 
Of Beli's island of honey."* (r) 

Honey no is from the root, divided^ equal to Pryddin. 
Managan nSQ a torques. 

The sword of Arthur in the Romances figures very con- 
spicuously, whether as the wand to dispel terrific illusions 
under the auspices of Morgante, or whether the object 
be ** Excalffbar,'' that vanishes on his death. We need 
scarcely notice that the giving a name to the weapon belongs 
to the chivalry aiid romance of modern Europe, dating 
perhaps to the Caliphat and passages of the Koran inscribed 
on sword blades. The Cid has his Tizona; Orlando his. In 
the " Uthyr Pendragon " we have, 

" The great sword of the very great enchanier.^-^QingaUen* 

The triad of sturdy swineherds and their four antagonists 
are (*) " Pryderi, Coll, and Tryshtan ; Arthur, Marchell> Chai, 

rmo bD ntDU "la ym niiio Chai 

Bedwer." 
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1 and 2, all the Britons; 3, the Shining Toum, Le.y Glaston- 
bury , from wh^ shining ; it is also called Widrin, from '^nv 
clear expanse; 4, Arthur; 5 and 6, sword of the Chai, as in 
the foregoingi sword of the Zincali, or Chales ; 7, dividing 
hosts. 

'^ Excalybar " simply refers to the Calyhes^ near the mouth 
of the Danube (Gibbon, (/) ), and signifies Steel ; the smiths 
for the case are the Chai^ or Chales the Gypsy, the Honveds 
of Hungary in their district on the Moros river, north of the 
Iron Gates, in the Carpathian mountains* They will be 
alluded to in the second part. Their position is alluded to in 
an obscure passage, the line following that last giyen from 
*' Uthyr Pendragon,"— 

*' When Iron-door came from the head of the mountain." — GingaUen. 

As to the head-quarters of Arthur, Glastonbury, its foun- 
dation is ascribed to Joseph of Arimathea, to Germanus, 
&c. ; its position will be illustrated in the next chapter. 

The name Avalion (supposed to intend apples, which might 
as well give name to every town in Devon) is from ^b^M "^M 
house, or place of oaks. As the site of " Arthur's grave," 
though a conspicuous one, it shares that honour with other 
places. Wherever Cymmric settlement and conquest was 
secured, there the "Ambrosian" triglyph, the two obelisks 
with flat stone between, occur ; such Taims of Arthur occur 
on the borders of Monmouth or Radnor, and near Doncaster. 
At Mottestone, in the south of the Isle of Wight, no death 
in the midst of barrows (on Brook Down,' &c.) leading inland 
up to Newport, occur two unhewn stones, one erect and 
nearly twelve feet high, the other prostrate. 

The sister of Arthur, Anna, married St. Amawn the black 
ntSH maid-servant (black indicates mourning). 

The birth of Arthur from Eigyr (a serpent of course, 
because he had a "Pen-^agon father) refers to npv Ocrene of 
Devon. 

" Medrawd " has already been referred to nTi niD , which 
may be either " descent to Death" or " Death subdued.'^ 
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" As the mightiness of Arthur, 
The intellect of Medrawd." («) 

Giraldus Cambrensis gives the usual account of Arthur's 
death and battle of Camlaiiy adding, that Lyanor, son of Sir 
Cralaad, died there too, he (Sir Gaiaad) being son to Joseph 
of Arimathea. We have noticed him in position as the 
Grael, or occupant, of the seat perilous in the Round Table. 
The same account (Giraldus) makes Felaglae capital of 
Wales. " Tegedia " (referred by us to " West ") is in another 
account capital of Wales and Arthur's Court, which is how- 
ever more correctly at Caerleon on Usk. 

Gwenhwyvar, Arthur's wife, has already been disposed of; 
" Elphin '* DoVm chiefs, is sometimes placed for Arthur, and 
also Rhuvawn, which may refer to inn V^ opening of the cove. 
A passage indicating the symbolical character of Arthur's 
grave is as follows : — (r) 

" The graye of the holy one is yanishing from the altar ; 
I yfOl worship the Glewdig (native) great noble one." 

And agaiuj " TaUessin Graves of Warriors,'' stanza 44 : — 

**The grave of the horse (sword), the grave of the fierce one, 
The grave of (Gwgawn) D^13 ^"Q nation of nations, red-sword, 
The grave of Arthur, mystery of the world." {tp) 

A paraphrase led, according to the rules suggested by an 
early example in this chapter, would omit the first line. We 
have thrown together minor objects and accessories to Arthur, 
and point to the grand result and Cymmric idea of ''Arthur ;" 
it is conveyed in his synonym " Ambrosius," and expressed 
in *' Ambrosius, rival of God, made the Hebrews his peculiar 
people." (x) But we get rid of the monkish imputation by 
giving Arthur another Semitic race, not the Hebrews. We 
see, in fact, in the Syrian medals of Ambrosiai Petrai that 
"Arthur's grave " came from Syria. 

Gervas of Tilbury calls " Avallon " Damalis, which may be 
"Rest to Troubles," WSl to make equable, and V^bw trouble; 
the word is taken as ha^iaU^, something out of the " Cow- 
pen." 
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To the abundant illustration of this subject in the ^' Song 
of the Swords," and other long extracts in this chapter, let 
us add the two following : — 

" Marwned Uthyr Pendragon Arch Myvyr^^ p. 72, 

*' Am I not multitudinouB in the din f 
I haye not desisted between two hosts without gore. 
Am I not called Gorlasser ? 
My belt against my foes was the rainbow. 
Am I not a prince in darkness, 
And my form water round the two ends of the basket ? 
Am I not the basket begirt with gloom P 
I have not desisted without gore between two hosts. 
• • • • # 

Haye I not imparted of my protecting power 
A ninth part in the prowess of Arthur ?'* 

In line 3, Gorlasser (Celtice) the air is *ini7 , used for 
crowned* 
„ 4, Belt nop is also rainbow, a windfall for Gor- 



„ 5 and 6, allude to the grave and mystery obCo ; 
the latter D , as before noticed ( D"^ water) is 
noticed in the anagram, the other member bo 
a basket, for btD . 

„ 7, suggests the analogy Vd basket, to VnB? gloom, 
and b^W the grave. 

The remaining extract is, — 

" The award of the glorious song, 
Of immeasurable inspiration, 
Concerning the warrior with two authors, 
Of the generation of the slayer. 
And his cowpen, and his rampart, 
And his swift invaders. 
And his regulating king, 
And his scriptural number. 
And his impurpling redness. 
And his impulse oyer the rampart, 
And his suitable throne, 
Among the retinue of the rampart." 
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Line 3, for authors^ read being 7VDV . 
„ 4, for slayer^ death. 
a 5, Cwvpetiy court of chiefs, rampart dbM band, or 

retinue. 
„ 6, invaders 1113, should be illi banks of river. 
„ 7, Sirs na? regulating. 
„ 8, i.e., seven, also complete^ 
„ 9, i.e.. Crimson al Kremes, from D&*1 a worm, but 

here a road. . 
M 10, bn glory of his (rampart) retinue. 
M llj D3 throne, for WD coUect. 
The Creed involved in " Arthur *' must now be evident ; 
the reason for the Britons having embraced the Gospel is also 
apparent: it was as the closing of a wound by the '^ first 
intention ; " Ambrosius or immortality was brought to light* 
" They were, perhaps," says Thierry (" History of the Norman 
Inyasion"), "the most sincere Christians in £he world." 
And they were " Pelagians " (Protestants), receiving the 
great scheme of man's redemption without the gloss of a 
dark age that darkens the present. 

But the name ** Arthur," . -^rc^r««, has peculiar import- 
ance referring to bathing, ym , as in Greece, where Callisto 
(or e), the most beautiful^ is always associated with the Astra* 
cism; it was a name for " Artemis," a name referable to the 
graceful broom (genistra of our Plantagenets) DTP . 

The Seven Sleepers were Rekem (referring to the same 
root 5m ), whose site, relic, and tradition was respected by 
Mahomet on the march of the Iconclast. 

The same idea of bathers is expressed, as before said, by 
the " Urien," wliich, like Orion (companion of Arthur's hunt), 
is referable to rrT9 undressed. The song of the bathers was 
of solemn or mournful tone and import, whether it recalled 
the murdered Thammuz or Adonis ; as on the Orontes, and 
especially on its branch Babylus bsMi , in mourning. Nim- 
rod (laa the leopard), named from an emblem of the stars, 
may have watched down their deep-toned chant as he hailed 
the evening star. 
The Syrian Calendar has Adonis '♦311M (our Lord), or 
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simply |1M Delight (as it is sometimes found), as identical 
with Thammuz pnn , the month July, as June is Che- 
zarun, the month of the Boar. July, or all the summer, is 
the Arahian Thabhuz n^n. 

The Orontes had all the traditions of Apollo and Daphne at 
a place of the latter name, as before observed, where Julian 
was peculiarly unsuccessful in his mission of apostacy, having 
succeeded in hunting out only one priest of St. Babylus, and 
one goose to sacrifice to Apollo. So well had the Gospel 
rooted in the neighbourhood, where the converts gave up 
with their old faith, old names, and signally proclaimed them- 
selves Christ's. 

Osiris appears to embody the circumstance of Arthur; and 
Moses drawn out of the water by Egyptian bathers has even 
in the accessories approximation to Arthur. 

In the Puranas, Britain is " Avartanna." 

So strong confirmation aesthetic facts give to the early 
record of Cymmric events in the inscriptions at Nineveh. It 
would not be too bold to refer the people to the land of Uz 
yv , or the book of Job to Druids ; but the reader's patience 
demands a close to this chapter. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

ErentB in British History to be made out by Traditions and Poems.^- 
The " Goddau." — Cynedda, Tepipawn, and British Tythings from the 
Baltic — Owen. — Bran. — ^Llud. — Benelli. — Britons of three Districts, 
of four Districts. — Ocrene described from recent discoyeries in Devon. 
"Gododin." — ^Maelgwin, Aneurin, Ocrene, and Coranians, extend 
Cymmric Operations from Devon to York, and spread them over the 
whole of the sixth century. 

We gave in an epitome of the history of Britain for three 
centuries, commencing at the end of the fourteenth year of 
the fifth century, the names of Owen Finddu, Vortigerny and 
Maelgwin, as the three ascertained heads of movements or 
dynasties, without any other, or intervening links, down to 
Cadvan, father of Cadwallader, or Augustine's battle of 
Bangor. But Vortigem, or Gwrthrwyn, appears almost the 
generic name Gwrth (crooked speech) corresponding to apb 
which appears to represent Lcegry^ or Briton of the East, 
f. e. of the principal provincial demarcation. But whether 
80 or not, the name of Gwrthrwyn spreads over almost the 
whole interval, from the invasion of the Saxons in 44d, to 
the ascension of Maelgwin in 5^. The name Gwrthrwyn is 
varied with another, Gwrthrwvr, called his antagonist. 

The British annals are even more bare than we have taken 
them to be : they only tell us that the Roman provincials 
maintained themselves in some sort on their own ground 
after having defeated the Picts and Scots at the AUeluyab 
charge under the leadership of Germanus. The Saxon 
Chronicle informs us of the success of their successive inva- 
sions or importations of armed settlers into England. Native 
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traditions speak of one check, and the death of Hengistj 
opposed by Ambrosius at or near Koningsburg castle in 
Yorkshire. 

What remains for us to do is to work up traditions and 
poems into history, if we can, examining non-essentials of 
the records, if, by accident, we may find them to be important 
realities. We meet with titles or expressions, ** Battles in 
miniature^* but may suspect that t^l^Q littleness (whence 
mite) has been used for niS Death. We have already ex- 
plained the absurdity of the dreadful conflict of Camlan 
having been caused by the slap of Arthur's wife Gwyn- 
hwy var. " Three mysterious battles were Goddeu, Arderydd, 
and Camlan." The first seems to have come from ancient 
Cymmric records on the Danube. " Goddeu and Amathaon 
of Don " (a) are principal names : the first word is Tl , river's 
bank, the next word, nnta , distended : from this coinci- 
dence it is suggested that a real occurrence, a disaster occa- 
sioned at a juncture when a river was swollen, is intended, 
and the third name Don may have been the river. The 
cause of that battle, a bitch hound, a lapwing, and a roebuck, 
or a hinde, may by medals, or otherwise, aid further dis- 
covery. These animals were of Arwan. This refers U3 to 
Urien, Orion, and hunting. The two other battles belong 
to scenes in this island. They do not seem to belong to the 
fifth century, but will be considered fully in the sixth century. 

But on full examination it appears to result that we lose 
the ex-provincials or Eastern Britons ; there was no war of 
j independence in the wealthy and settled districts : the White 

! Horse took it at a gallop through the thirty cities and three 

hundred towns which had ceased to be Roman to become 
Saxom There was no enemy to Britons except Saxons; 
the Loegrians may have feared their brethren of the West, 
and using fear as counsellor they ceased to have a Britain, 
and became subjects of England. With this explanation and 
noticing that Vortigem had no sons but Pasgen and Gotha, 
t. e. 3DS separation, and Gotha Saxon, we turn attention to 
the West of the island. 

Those wily conspirators, Martin, Lupus, and German us. 
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(the second is supposed to have left a son engaged in Vorti- 
gern*splot of the "long knives,") had played for Britain, and 
considered the price of auxiliaries Alans, Saxons, or others, 
but apparently had withdrawn their stakes. 

This century had brought a new party on the scene. We 
can readily admit that " Cynedda^' is not far from ** Kent" 
or '* Chen-ish." The name in tradition stands for a person 
who came South from Manau Gutodin with eight sons : one 
of them, Tepipawn, returned and died in Manau G. (b) It 
appears then that there were in all nine of the Cynedda* In 
another tradition relating to the Arthuriad it appears that 
Madoc, after his pledge had been slain, effected his escape by 
sea from some country, (c) Madoc's journey West with 
Cwmmry is a widely diffused tradition. The Cynedda, 
Chen, or Cwmmric Tything, wanting one, or being nine, 
reached and were established in the West of Britain at the 
close of the fourth century : date sometimes assigned was 371 • 
We have Manau Guitodin (probably Gothland 77D a settle- 
ment) as the place of prior residence, or of that neighbour- 
hood : the remaining incident is Tepipawn, this referred to 
trip-foot )V^ ^tD is explained by the Tything-bond, often 
called fetters : " fettered host of friends." One of the earliest 
independent Cwmric movements was of Caswallon Lawhir 
apEnion U. ap Cynedda; he drove the Picts out of Mona. 
According to the Triad Caswallon L* headed one of the 
fettered clans, Rhiwallon ap Urien (another Arthurian) and 
Belin ap Lleyn, i. e. " Leader of the West," completed the 
triad. The result of the Triad and other texts fixes the 
Cwmric immigration by every necessary condition. Minute 
criticism would interpret the Triad as that, Caswallon leader 
of the Western Britons or Cwmric tythings opened campaigns 
against the Picts. (d) 

It seemed necessary to put Owen on the scene ; but then 
he must stand doing nothing: his connexion with Bran's 
head and the White Hill of London may admit some critical 
inquiry. 

Bran is the raven ap Llyr, and also son of Ceridwen. 
The raven is 315 , the aspirate being sometimes represented 
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by B : the words would approximate : the Semitic title 
signifies also the Evening and darkness the West Lil Vb 
also in night. Bran is brother of " Teged^' i. 6., ^n to be 
between, concealed, also deceit 

The words LlyTj Llud, Lleian (in the case Merdin, Ann 
ap Lleian Vb n3H ship of the West), Llevelys (brother of 
Lludd)y and other similarly mystic words, as being left with- 
out definite application, may be Vb the West. 

The " White Hill of London" (Lludd's town) may thus be 
the White cliffs of the West, Albion ]nb : and the burying 
the head may simply explain Bran or darkness. The whole 
sentence being an amplification of the fact of Owain of tiie 
Black cloud having settled or reigned in the West of 
Albion. Arthur uncovered the same West (Bran), as we 
shall see. Thus in the dream of Gruffydd ap Adam. ''The 
raven-land conquering consuming Lcegry's land'* would be the 
conflict between the Western Cymry and the province of 
Rome or Vortigem. 

However, we shall apply those several formations from 
Lly, as just suggested, while we seek more particular mean- 
ings for a variety of hitherto unintelligible traditions. 

By his burying " Bran's head," which ArUiur uncovered, 
we may place Owen as a predecessor to the latter, and we 
must refer any account of him to the Chronicles rather than 
Taliesin poems and other poetical traditions which will serve 
us widi material in the other case. This is the '' Catgwoloph,*^ 
an occurrence that followed at a short interval the reign of 
Vortigem. This word we may refer to Cati-Galah, t. e., 
nh^ Tp Cut of or to the Gauls, or Celts, or emigrants (the 
word Celtice is said to be war (cat) of effusion), it describes a 
war carried on by Ambrosius with Guitolin a British prelate. 
Ambrosius is synonym for Arthur, and Guitolin may be 
Goths : Gotta is called the son of Vortigem. Perhaps these 
" Goths " were Saxons. The Anrhig Urien (seeming to be 
an Evening Song), describing the confusion in Britain at the 
commencement of Vortigern's reign, says : — 

" As of three faiths were the Britons." (rf) 
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Since we find them afterwards Quadrupartele, we may 
suppose the fourth race or settlement of Cymiy landed in 
Vortigem's reign. However the Arthurians, Merddln, Arthur, 
are described as afloat on a voyage. Merlin's ship of glass. 

The cut, or road, for the attack on the Celts seems to 
have been a road through the forest from near Dorchester, 
to, or through Bridgewater : the fallen trees were unearthed, 
and the discovery of the British work made at the close 
of the last century (See Transact. Soc. Antiq.) : it is suffi- 
ciently described in an obscure passage. " Triads of Horses,'* 
i., p. SO. The second is, ''The Horse of Elidir the 
Courteous who carried on his back from Elidir's flat 
head-stone in the North to Elidir's flat head-stone in 
Mona ; i. e., {" Man ^^^tone) from Minehead, on the coast 
of Somerset to Manhead near Exeter." Elidir, '•T bM 
hand-jn'eventing or obstruction refers to the previous isolation 
of South Devon. The persons carried were Elidir and 
Eaigain (Ocrene) his wife, daughter of Maelgwin Gwynned, 
and Qwndda the Carouser (a play on the former word), 
and Gwmdda the Spearman, and the Monk Nawmod the 
Councillor, and Prydelw the Butler, and Arianvagyl his 
senrant, and Celbeneven his cook, who swam with his 
hands on the horse's crupper. The battle, or one of the 
battles of the Arthurians may have been that by the poets 
stfled Arderydd — Maelgwin being the object of attack, 
a case of rebellion, TiD Merd: in which Merddin was 
present. 

This road cut for combined movement, or for enlarging 
the base of Cymraic operations, illustrates, " The Worm 
firom Morva Rheaned to destroy Maelgwin," xom , meaning 
tDorm and road. 

The result was the establishment of Arthurian head- 
quarters at Glastonbury, near Bridgewater : which is con- 
nected with another obscure tradition, *' The Triad of 
Swineherds." 

The Gwiddel (Picts) are described as allies of Vortigem, 
and Gotta as his son. Pasgen is described as son of 
Vortigem (though it describes the event aOB separation) : 
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he had on his side Irish auxiliaries. Perhaps Ooth, "Gotta/* 
is attributed to Picts or ScoU by Cymry, who (coining 
from the Baltic) were familiar with the term Goth, which 
they appliedi meaning Celt, or borderer. 

Horses seem to describe the various eventful battles of 
the Cymry, and seven battles seem alluded to 108; 110 
seems tything. 

In the Triad of " fettered clans " above given, Rhiwallon- 
ap-Urien may, in the syllable Rh 5^ , a <mt or break, refer 
us to this same passage into North Devon, from the district 
of Ocrene and the Cimbri of Richard of Cirencester. 

Owen Finddu, or Einion (as the name also occurs), and 
who is married into the family of Einion-ap-Cynedda, may 
have been that first leader of the western Cymmry: the 
name Owain Finddu may be referred to )^^V Augur or 
Cloud-monger (of) ir^T ]^3^ the black cloud. 

The Celtic power in Britain sank under contemporaneous 
attacks of Yortigern with Saxon aids in the East and of 
Maelgwin in the West: the latter perhaps a name of 
dynasty or dignity Melk (king), but it seems rather the 
Celtic MaeU Of his coronation — quaere ? 

Pasgen (son of Vortigern, taken off by Maelgwin) indi* 
cates the separation Britons of East from those of West aoD • 

Whether this separation included the Celt in the Western 
portion is questionable : it does not appear otherwise than 
that they were subjects of Maelgwin. 

The actions of Maelgwin against the Saxon and Hengist 
are comprised in the recording word " Pasgen." But, qusere, 
this sometimes was a topographical designation ? 

The divisions in the West are given in the following 
scattered passages : — 

Urien of Bheged and (or at) Rhydderch, a Cambrian, 
driven out by Morgant. 

Llywarch Hen, a Cambrian, driven out by Bran-ap- 
Mellyrn and Morgan. ♦ 

• Bran-ap-Mell-ym (Irish) opposed (Urien) or Llj'warch Hen. 

Bhun-ap-£inion ( " ) " quaere? 
Say Urien is the country— the Irish invade it— are part of it— lose it. 
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Uren Rheged Rhydderch and Llywaxch ( "^bb T^V west 
extension) seem the same topographical designation. 

Urien's sons warr'd on by Pabo's son Dunawd and Gallawag- 
ap-Llejrnawg. 

Urien's sons Pasgen, Sawl Ben-uchel {hpv crooked) and 
Bhuthap (flourishing) -Einion, were the old Britannic^ or 
Cjmraic dynasty^ and objects of rebellions. 

Ambrosians against Vortigern and Pasgen his son ; Guito- 
lin against Ambrosian and Melga, and Medrawd against 
Arthurians. 

Maelgwn and (or at) Rhydderch, and Gwenddolu (Pict) 
(Grwyddolu) against Aidau (Scot), Ethelred (Saxon), Merddin, 
andElifSr and his six sons ; or Paredur-ap-Eliffir. Herbert, 
N.D.,67. 

Amid some confusion these names refer to successive 
changes in the West. The Pcugen from Vortigern estab- 
lished Maelgwin in the West. The Pasgen from Urien 
divided Cymry from Celt, and dethroned Maelgwin. 

Moigant and Dunawd arrayed against Urien, his son, 
and Rhydderch, Lly warch in Cumberland. 

Maelgwin and Rhydderch (broken extension) preceded the 
Pasgen Urien and Dunawd, Cumberland. 

'* Dunawd '^"IStinion or Owain Findeu were families allied 
by marriage : his descendants are n^D " Pabo," «. «., nothing, 

Quasre " Pasgen " elsewhere geographical — Ocrene — West 
border South Devon. 

The second separation indicated — union of Cymri of 
Cornwall and of Caer Caradoc (Hereford or Shropshire) or of 
Ulfin of Ri-caradock. Geoffery, Monmouth. (Herb. Brit., 
127.) 

Llud and Llevelys (Tair Gormes) conquered Coranians 
from land of Pwyl (called the wind a silver circle^ Cor-arian) 
rm wind^ by means of communications between Llud and 
Llevelys, ^bb conducted by a horn, Okr npr rinsed with 
wine ]>^ (Ocrene), and by worms sprinkled on liquor nDT 
or DD1 (road), 7'»^ Ennine. 

Worm, from Morva Rhianned destroyed Maelgwin.* 

Maelgwin subject of expedition of horses. 

H 
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Seven sons of Eliffer, ^Vm a chief, have one horse in com- 
mon Coman, 

Coraan, one of three horses. 

Second Horse of Elidir >T bw to prevent hand^ hand between j 
carried seven persons from Elidir's flat head-stone 
in the North to Elidir's flat head-stone in Mana, 
Elidir and Eurgan his wife (Ocrene), daughter of Mael- 
gwin Gwnndda, the Carouser ( i'*^ wine,) here South 
Wales Gwnndda, the Spearman ; Nawmod, Counsellor 
monk, Dl?3 fate or word; Prydelu, butler nsb Elidir: 
and Arianvagyl servant, and C^^benevin his cook 
(Coal). 
Third Horse, Gwrthmwl Wledig, who bore Grwair, and 
Glais, and Arthanad, when they went against hill of 
Maelwg, in Cardigan, to avenge their father. 
Other accounts, Coman bore two sons of Eliffir, Dunawd 

and Cynvelyn. 
Cynvelyn Drwscl furnace; quaere the number IX. See 
page 66. 

Here is a plain reference to the road recently discovered 
between Manhead near Exeter and Minehead, Somerset, 
near which Uxella of the Cimri. See p. 95. Before this 
opening the Cimri of South Devon were isolated by 
M. Ocrene, N.W., as mentioned by Richard Cirencester, 
and West by Cornwall. They extended East to, or near 
to Poole, Dorset (Richard Cirencester) where Morini^ same 
on the coast, Ostend and Northumberland. 

In Cornwall, St. Pecran, Benlli, Land's End, Giants' heads 
refers us to Jack the Giant-killer — Herb. Brit., 2, 151. 
Catgwalop, 480, refers to this road. 

At Arderydd escaped Morvran-ap-Teged, Sanddi, n'»T ]» 
double-black, (the raven Bran) " angel aspect," andGlewlwyd, 
" huge grasp." 

This battle had Merddin, t. e., TID rebellion against Mael- 
gwin. 

• Bran of Morva occuraj also, above, Bran of Mellym. Bran is the 
Raven symbol of the West 
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Merddin Ann-ap-Lleian W n3W ship of West. He is 
also Emrys of Eigyr, t. e,y Ocrene. 

Bran's head^ uncovered by Arthur, is another reference 
to this cut between N. and S. Devon. 

The Red Dragon, Banner of Britain— Herb. Brit, 235. 
Grwynnedd set free again, joins together the Cymmry 
—234. 

Venedotians opposed Lsegrians — ^237. 
** Urien," an evening song — 236. 

" of Rheged tm mi? . 
Britons as of three faiths — 237. 

four-tongued — ^237. 
Raven-land Cymry. 

Glastonbury Capital and Arthur's Burial: the establish- 
ment of the Cymraic dynasty there. 

Triad Swineherds— " Neo Druids," 121. 
Pryderci (Britons), coll. (Celt), Trystan rwv niD shining 
town (Glastonbury,) same I27b:i, other name Widrin, 
*iny same, i. e.y (Vitrum). 

. Arthur. Marchell Chai ( ^nZD sword of the Chai) am 
Bedwr, or Bedever "T^iy enemy, in separate. 
The Pigs were of March-sLp-Meirchion. 
Trystan-ap-Tallwch, occurs elsewhere pv a corner lyblD 
call out. 

The Moch (Pig). See Institutions. 

Powel (place of landing), Prince of Dyvid got pigs from 
Arawn, King of Annvrin (Hades). Gwydion-ap-Don brought 
them to Gwynedd, niy (Arawn), ship nSM cloud, Don the 
River. Don Gwydion iv '^la people of records. 
Dream of Ghruffed-ap-Adam. " Neo Dr.," 116. 
" Raven-land conquering, consuming Llsegry-land. 

Bemicia abandoning it — Angles trampled." 
313? is evening — the West — Raven. 
Of the three mysterious battles. Cad Godden Aderydd 
and Camlan, the last baa revenge, is designated by — 

three only escaped. Bran-ap-Teged is ^n concealed, nia 
overlaid ; and Sandhi, as before explained, double-dark, 
i. c., the evening or West. 
II 2 
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The slaps^ causing it are Gwyn hiovach '»'Cl j." ^ ^^ V 

corrected in a syllable, vach for var. 
So the slap of Goljddon to Cadwallader is correction of 
Cadwallader's sense as to oracle on consultingi TSi hi record- 
ing-heap. 

The first of the battles relates to Cymri on S. E. of 
Europe. 
Godden Ta , river's bank the Don, where Arawn XWS , 
Amathaonof DonnriD, distended. 
Battle in miniature ta^Q » should be rndt^ death ns • 

( subduer. 
Medrawd is nn nZD death | descent 

The sword, Ex-Calybar, marchel Chai, as above, nsno is 
meant in Grave of horse (March) " Grave mystery of 

world." Herbert. Brit., 98. 
Elewlod, nephew of Arthur, is ibl '•bw Child-God. 
Avallon and Av-Alawn the same (not apples) 7b« (d^M obn) 

and bn^H oak, occur so repeatedly in the anagrams. rv\r[ 

house. 
The sword Ex-Calybar, or of Chai, is also referred to in 

" Dirge of Pendragon "—83. 

As to " Iron Door from Head of Mountain," and 

" Great sword of very great enchanter." See further 

in note " Arthur." 
The Cymric Arthur came from Ocrene, i.e., South Devon 

—110. 
Arthur from Eygr 1317 refers to the same. 
" The empurpling redness of Arthur " refers to Road 
Hermes DlDi Al Kremes (Arabic) for i?bm scarlet. 

Daniel Drem-Rud "^M^^i God-Judge. trn South, 

TVT\ subdued. Sir Lyanor (Legion Caer Leon) son 

of Sir Galaad, slain with Medrawd in Pelagia. Arthur's 

Capitals, were Avallon (qusere Metropolitan city) Teged 

*in and Pelagia abo separated in Church and State. 
The Chiefs of the Western struggle against Saxons given 

only in the " Saxon Chronicle," are Nathan Lleod 

(offering) 
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A great migration of the Cymri or the Celts occurred about 
400 ; of Celts in 600. Riothamus led the latter. 

From the foregoing texts or extracts, it would be difficult 
to make out an historical series. We cannot detect a pur- 
pose of collision between Cwmmry of the West, and their 
brethren of the old provincial settlements. The tradition 
that Ambrosius contended with (Bishop) Guitolin, argues for 
some conflict of opinions with the allies of the Llegry. 

The " Gododin," ma "invaders," as title of the principal 
Cymmric poems of the period denotes a patriotic war. 
Maelgwin, as the object of campaigns, where Merddin 
T10 rebellion was present, dates the " Camlan," as usually 
dated, about the middle of the sixth century. Aneurin, the 
brother of Grildas, having been in the " Arderryd," carries 
that on to the close of the century, and battle of Bangor.. 
Nathan Leod \ts£^ an offering^ as one of the Cymmric 
warriors of the period, is preserved with a few others by the 
Saxon Chronicle. The following names of princes, — Cynan 
Lewdig, or Aurelius Conan, Constantine ap-Cawdr, or 
Cystennin, and Cynglas Arigwen, as Maelgwin*s contempo- 
raries, Conan or Cynen is son of Llewellen. If these names 
be added to the " triads of supreme servants of Britain," in 
a former chapter, and the comparison there made between 
the names be attended to, there would be a sufficient list of 
chiefs for a popular and patriotic movement. 

Now for an historical series of events, the bare tradition of 
Ambrosius opposing Guitolin, and of Ambrosius victorious 
over Saxons near Doncaster, and the two occurrences 
respectively alluded to as a Horn rinsed with wine; ]» np37 
or Ocrene, and a JVorm and wine )^^ nan i.e.. Ermine. 
We have the Western Cymmry from " PwlP' (they may have 
landed at Pool, bsD work) in Dorset, a place of commerce. 
We have them extending first to North Devon, and thence 
along the old lines and roads of the Cheni, to co-operate with 
Cymmry at York, and with intermediate Coronians (n3 a 
lamb, or mp the weaver's web), the old woolstaplers and 
wealthy communes, the Brigantes whom Savigny finds to 
have preserved the institution of the ty thing in Saxon times. 
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The conflict is carried into the sixth century by Maelgpnrin 
participating in it^ and the battle of Arderydd counted 
Aneurin among its unsuccessful combatants, so it leads on 
towards the close of the century, and towards the battle of 
Bangor. 

Contemporary with these events, are the glories of the 
Arthurian, Daniel Dremrud (nTi D^iT *ott<A-subdued), in 
Brittany, if that name be not simply a Breton record of 
British events. 

Gildas retired to the Continent, the Gildases and Celts 
were worsted in the island. 

The battle of Arderydd held Merddin (rebellion), and had 
among its victims six brothers of Paredur-ap-Eliffir, which 
sounds like six British chiefs. Maelgvdn, and Rhydderch 
of Cumberland were on one side; the antagonists seem to 
have been one of those ill-omened leagues, " Gwenddolen 
the Pict " {quaere, Pict or North Welshman), " Aidan the 
Scot," " Ethelfled the Saxon," and Merddin, &c. 

Camlan, the bloody conflict preceding the establishment of 
Arthur's grave at Avallon, or the establishment of the 
Cymry on the borders of old Celtic ground, has left no other 
historical features than a new base of Cymmric operations, 
and the introduction probably of the Welsh language, by the 
Cymmric occupation of Celtic territory and possessions. 
There escaped only three from Camlan, Morvran-ap-Tegid, 
(^n concealed, night, the west), Sanddi, or Angel-aspect 
{quaere, n^*T ^W double-black, or far-west), and " Gleulwyd," 
kuge-grasp {quaere, h'h iba ), glory or light of the night or 
west, i.e., Glastonbury. 

It appears, however, from the context of Celtic tradition, 
so far as it appears on record, that the contest of the races of 
the West, Celt and Cymmry, was always enduring. The 
Unbennaeth, or office of " Brennin ar yr Innis," King of the 
whole island, was the baleful meteor of the West. 

Maximus, at the close of the fourth century, had con- 
sidered the Britons as completely removed from the ascendant, 
he removed 12,000 Celtic troops for Continental campaigns. 
Gildas groans for the lost warriors. Augustine found a Celt, 
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Cadvan^ on the field of Bangor, and to Him committed the 
long^ coveted Unbennaeth, The Celtic king or chief in 
Britannj, Biothamus^ led his " free companions " from the 
Lioire to the Gironde ; did Augustine (or who ?) lead them 
thence to their old settlements, " Celtina j Ondred," the 
Chiltem hundreds ? (b) 

Cadwallader is another case of slaps, corrections; the 
object of his slap was Qolyddan, "iV bi round heap of 
records; these, the records, or Amhrosian prophecies, are 
said to have been applied to him as insular monarch and head 
of the Cymmric cause ; for in their despondency, after the 
issue of the decisive field of Bangor, they saw a friend in 
wboever would enlarge that border, which seemed progres- 
sively pressing the far-travelled Cymmry into the Atlantic. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

Popular ideas of Ancient Britisli Ciyilization. — ^The Harp, Bards, and 
Bardic Kules. — ^The Irish Harp. — Letters confined to the Celts. — 
Gildas. — ^Welsh Vocabulary decidedly Celtic, with striking exeep- 
tions.— Latin in old Welsh Poems.— Welsh Works of the Twelfth 
Century. — University of Cambridge had a British origin. — Arithmetic 
of Ancient Britons. — British lines of Fortification and Sheep-walks, 
or Wool districts. — Kent and Kenim, the leek Chenin. 

"Cheld," in Ichenheld. — ^British Roads. — ^Boundaries of Wool districts. — 
Runymede, Thamesis, Numerals in Topographical Names. — ^British 
Structures, Dacia, Coningsbury Castle, near Doncasler. — ^Fosse-way, 
Ackman-way, Gayelkind, Sarum, Poole. — ^British Lines and Camps. 
— Close of Inquiry on British Structures. — Institutions of Ancient 
Britons ignored by Sir J. Mackintosh, by Thierry (" History of 
Norman Invasion ") and others. — Shires, Tythings, or " Friborg," 
same in Spain. — ^Hostages, Tythings described in Poems. 

" Scot and Lot," " Statute Staple," "Fleet and Leef— UthyrPendragon. 
—Sheriff-pricking, Belt of Knighthood.— The " Cat," for Punish- 
ment, Custom of the Mendip Hills.—" Melksham," " Celt."— Classic 
Annals as to Bonduca. — Religion. — Ancient British Marriages. — 
Miscellaneous Games, the " George and Garter." 

The arts and institutions of the ancient Britons, are 
popularly received as parallels to New Zealand and Poly- 
nesian advancement. Even the Welsh harp with most of us 
passes for anything but evidence of what it seems to indicate. 
The tutelar saint of the principality is David. The harp 
is Telen, and the harper Telenor; the Psalms of David are 
Telenoth rohn* The great anniversary of Estiddviodd 
crowns the Telenoor Mawr, a distinction which rests, we 
believe, on blind Richard Roberts, of Caernarvon, none 
worthier of the honour! Richard Roberts commands the 
harmonies of the treble harp, or instrument with triple rows 
of strings to vary the keys, that is the harp of the North. 
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In South Wales, the single harp is used ; and many a native 
artist can play in all the keys, without the usual mechanical 
adjustments for the purpose. In an old volume on music 
and the Bards, offered the writer by a harper for perusal, it 
appeared, that noiseless harps strung with horsehair used to 
be the instruments of noviciates in the Bardic colleges of 
old, for their practice during from three to five years. 
Another musical instrument of the Bards, was the guitar or 
viol, citar, perhaps the ancient D'n/1'*p . # 

Wales to the present day has the heart of David, setting 
saintship aside; the hostel is ill-furnished, that has not a 
harper witliin call. Whether " Bard " can be traced to the 
root tD^Q to divide, (a) which like T)0 of the same meaning, 
may be applied to harmonies, as fjtepi^eip in Greek, we need 
not pause to determine; it is plain, from former extracts, 
that the Neo-Bards, or Celts, did not care to let us know the 
origin of the word. 

We have attempted to point out reputed poetry of Cymri, 
that would have cracked the strings of any true Cambrian 
harp. What Bathos has ever equalled that : 
<* The memory of the droppings of the Deluge, 
I have been a speckled-headed cat on the triple tree; " 
so we ventured to vindicate the Cymraic awen (inspiration) of 
a dateless antiquity. 

When Bardism began to change to something besides harp- 
ing and poetry is not on record. One Geraint at the Court 
of king Alfred is styled teliaw, which is generally referred to 
Telen; he appears to have been a Theological disputant. 
This Geraint is styled Bard glas, in which an ambiguity 
occurs, for glas is both blue and green in Celtic. Bards of 
the chair, or first class bards, were blue* 

Bardism, and Neo-Bardism, and Bardhas (Rules of Bards) 
the latter an institution assigned to the commencement of 
the seventeenth century, are not like Richard Roberts' 
variations on an old Cambraic melody, and they have led the 
subject, the art, and the order down to the mummery of 
Bardic " properties " at the musical anniversaries across the 
Wye. 
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Neo-Bardism appears to have set in with the age of Gildas, 
the sixth century, and by that name (Gildas) its Irish origin 
is declared. The Gildas and Talhaim seem to have sub- 
stituted a species of freemasonry with oaths Rhydyngiady 
and secresy Cywrenid^ and brotherhood Cema Cyvaenad, 
for old minstrelsy and the orchestra of the mysterious 
Druids. 

The CyvsBndad ap Caw, as explained by Algernon Herbert, 
assigns the Neo-Bardic institution to Gildas, and others at 
the middle of the sixth century. Caw, the father of Gildas, 
was son of Geraint, son of Erbin, of Plymouth, " Llong* 
borth," A. H. " Britain after Rom." 

Plenyd, Alawn, and Gwron, *' Wisdom," ** Love," and 
** Strength," are the noms de guerre of the masters of that 
brotherhood and age. 

But what is the result of all that ? the properties or mis en 
scene of the Bards of the Estiddviodd of the latter half of the 
nineteenth century. The old school of Bards were Telenoors, 
and Richard Roberts would be a Bard if he could " marry to 
immortal verse " his instrumental minstrelsy. The constella- 
tion Lyre was styled Arthur's Lyre^ and it may have been 
so: whoever had authority in bygone ages to settle the 
heraldry of the heavens may justly have crowned his plan of 
Catastracism with that title of the old Cimraic faith. We 
have hinted, and shall see more fully presently, that a bright 
star in a well-known constellation was early connected vdth 
jirthurism. 

The harp of Ireland (Clarseech) is the Greek lyre of a few 
strings (the Arpa^ whence ** harp," of Scandinavia had five). 
Any ideas of confounding Cymry with Celt must vanish on 
observing the pipes (also in the Steppes ancient Scythia) here, 
instead of the instrument of Wales. 

Letters did not keep pace with music among the Cymru, 
but were entrusted to the ear. Caesar had explicitly declared 
that all Druidical learning rested on oral tradition, and his 
testimony is confirmed by other contemporary observers or 
writers of the classical period. As in Hellenic antiquity the 
" XoYOTTow)^," or poets, show in their name the ideas of their 
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age ; whereas in poet or vowp-rf^^ raying and doing seem 
synonymous, oir the mechanism of the conveyance of words 
and ideas is limited to the action of the tongue, so fared it 
among the Cymru; they were not Clerks. The Clera or 
Circuit to the halls of their patrons hy the Bards (see David 
ap Gwylim, translated^ p. 5, " To Ivor the Generous ") was 
not like our " Benefit of Clergy," a privilege of the lettered. 
How letters have suffered by the want of a permanent 
deposit of the ideas of old Cymraic Bards, the preceding 
pages will have hinted to us. So in Brittany, M. Ville- 
marque, after diligent search, found no specimens of ancient 
learning or genius, except a few songs on a parallel with 
those in Gaelic and Erse in their localities. The chief 
records of Wales and the Britons seem to have been collected 
and committed to writing in the eleventh and twelfth century, 
to an earlier date belong Gildas, Nemius (sixth century), 
Tysilio (eighth) ; the Roman, Saxon, and Norman dynasties 
had successively planted themselves in the country of the 
Britons by this era, reckoning only from the first century, 
before which time a compact Celtic empire or confederacy on 
both sides of the English channel is exhibited on the pages 
of Caesar, a king of Soissons or Rheims, claiming to be of the 
ruling house, or royal line. In Wales, topographical nomen- 
clature, dating so far back in pedigrees and terriers, or titles 
to estates, as the eleventh century, are on a Celtic base. 

Wales appears to have been within the Celtic pale ('' Cad- 
wallader from Celtina " is an expression already commented 
on), hence the peculiar language of Wales, a Celtic vocabulary 
with the Semitic interspersed, and the Latin visible, as in 
the numerals, and a variety of other cases, but all bound up 
in a Semitic form, as to the sentence or use of the verby or as 
to the grammatical structure extending to the elements of 
verbal collocution, the affixes, and pronouns. The political 
or territorial explanation as to Celtism in Welsh lets in 
another observation — that of the English, or common par- 
lance of Britain having more of the Semitic, especially in its 
topography, than the Welsh has. 
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The Latin appears vernacular — or, in part, vemacular lan- 
guage of Britain in many early British poems and chronicles, 
where words appear in true Roman dress ; but there are few 
Roman topographical terms in Britain compared with those 
of the Semitic form ; and that language claims the important 
social land-mark, the Roads. 

The result shown by language being that Welsh is the 
language of Cymru — paramount on Celtic ground, and 
British or English is the language of mixed Roman, Saxon, 
and Norman invaders in Britain within the Cymric limits or 
territory. The fact explains how Saxon chronicles and 
writers, as well as Norman and Provencal writers have 
handed down Arthur and British traditions at least with 
more of the spirit of the original than appears even in Welsh 
records. Use and necessity had adopted here the Celtic 
web ; monkish pedantry worked in the pattern. In the other 
case the old British threads, surviving all that has been 
interwoven, appear for examination as minute as the late 
era of inquiry can bring to bear on the material. 

In the case of the Welsh or Celtic cases of authorship, we 
have had work to unravel ; in the old Roman province what 
has survived, and what neither Saxon nor Roman cared to 
overlay with glosses, are genuine British words, part of the 
common parlance of to-day, part and parcel of our topo- 
graphy, and something institutional. 

Yet even the Welsh has the Semitic bara bread, minnen 
butter, llath milk, wedder mutton, yk ox, te house, tre^ town, 
and other household words. The Celts were hunters, and 
had little to do with such items of the vocabulary ; even wine 
is Welsh and Semitic. 

We have seen that Welsh literature, from the fourth 
century, had to pass through its dark ages, to emerge in the 
twelfth century, when David-ap-Gwilym caught the atrn, and 
a correct taste abroad hailed the labours of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth and Walter, de Mappes : could they have found 
Celtized editions of the Bards to correspond even with the 
spirit of the Arthurian Romances, those shadows flung over , 
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xninstrelsy from the great subjects of ancient Britisli poetry ? 
Caesar correctly informed us that Druidism was dissociated 
'with literature. 

Gfildas and Tysilio have shown us what sponsors introduced 
the old works to a lettered publication. Some of the old 
British poems contain specimens of Latinity, giving words in 
classic form in approximation with Latin, varied by Celtic 
affixes. These specimens claim to date back within or near 
to the Roman period. We have no other criterion of remote 
antiquity in Welsh works. Walter de Mappes and Geoffirey 
of Monmouth^ as before stated, merged their originals, what- 
ever the language, in Latin translations, and thence rendered 
the Brut Tysilio and the other British chronicles into Welsh. 
Henry of Huntingdon had no knowledge of Welsh, and 
Gildas gives us none : his works are in Latin. Tysilio, to 
whom we are indebted for the original of Walter de Mappes, 
was an ecclesiastic of Landisilio, in Anglesea, a.d. 700 : his 
Lly vyr de Grael is a strange Gnostical cento. 

The twelfth century gave the above important translations: 
to this period we may date the revival of Bardism in the case 
of David-ap-Gwilym and Cynddelw. 

Among the titles of old Bardic poems are the Avellenau 
Merddin, the Armes Prydain of Taliesin (sixth century), the 
Gwawd Llud, Cyvoesi Merddin, Dirge of Pendragon, &c. 
The Triads come down to subjects of the reign of Edward I. 
The Mabinogi (Child's Manuals) have as high antiquity as 
any. 

Gwinclan (sixth century), the bard between "Rochellan 
and Perzgwen," seems an original Celt bard. 

But if we have failed in vindicating a higher class for 
Cymric poetry than appears on the face of most of these 
works, the fact is asserted by Gildas that in his day, sixth 
century (Excid. Brit. c. 1), all the ancient records of Britain 
were destroyed or lost. Classic literature had dropped the 
subject of Britain after the occasional practical glances at us 
during our state of a Roman province. Prosper and Con- 
stantino Monachus refer to Britain after 420. Orosius and 
Sulpicius Severus were the latest classics giving notes of 
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Britain before that era. Zosimus and Hector Boethius, as 
also Procopiusy are among late Roman writers who throw an 
occasional and confused glance at Britain. 

The University of Cambridge dates its institution back to 
the men of Kent, Keni: thence its name in Welsh, Caer 
Grawnt (Latin, Granta). In the account of Vortigem or 
Gwrthrwyn, Walter de Mappes has Gwrgantas king of Kent 
(a name given with variations by Geoffirey and Nennius) it ap- 
pears to be 73*1:1 men of Kent. The Welsh name apparently 
renders the Latin Cantabrigia, Henry of Huntingdon says 
(lib. 1) Grantaceastra was then called Cantabrigia : the village 
Grantchester has the elder name, some think site also. See 
Dyer's Cambridge, 1, 49. The Norman writers give only 
Grentacester. Bede (Eccles. Hist., 3, c. 18) dates the founda- 
tion to the time of the East Angles by Bishop Felix from 
Kent introducing masters after the manner of Kent. 

As to systems of numerals, of which the elements in Welsh 
are from the Latin, a very artificial cabalistic rule seems to 
have been adopted at the era of the above early works. 

We may preface that part of our subject by observing 
that the Semitic shows a disinclination to figures. The 
number five is won to collect as in Homer. Tre/Jbiraco'erai 
{he Jive'd) is used in the same sense. This refers to the 
practice of those aboriginal tribes across the Atlantic who 
counted on their fingers, and expressed a number beyond 
five or two Jlvea by the hair of their head, or as innumerable. 
The number seven, n:iW , means sufficient, and is used for 
an indefinite number. 

Accordingly, in an ancient MS. of the Brut of Kings, the 
cypher for seven is uniformly omitted. The numbers used 
in reference to historical events in the Bruts, triads, &c., are 
conventional, and Algernon Herbert has observed the fact 
that their digits all make out the number twelve, the zodiacal 
number, a fact perhaps referring us to a Celtic school of 
authorship or translation for the British records. Several 
instances are given above of obscure Semitic numerals, others 
occur in the Topography. 

To proceed from letters to the constructive arts. 
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We shall find the open downs or sheep-lands of the 
Sritons reduced within lines of fortification thrown up 
against their neighbours and the wolves; these^ with the 
shepherd and his dog, and the arms of the Xeni to aid^ 
afforded to resolute men in the pursuits of industry and 
independence a spacious area, and sheep-walks as secure as 
fayourable to their flocks. 

This chalk formation, it will be seen, extends from the 
South coast near Weymouth, by Salisbury to Wallingford, 
and thence, in an almost uninterrupted line, by Dunstable, 
Cambridge, and Bury St. Edmunds, to the coast of Norfolk, 
ending at the " Wash," and resumed on the other, northern 
side of that opening it stretches in a narrow belt to, and a 
little beyond, Flamborough-head in Yorkshire. From 
Salisbury it appears in two directions East, encircling (com- 
posing) the ancient Kent on the sea-board to Beechy-head, 
and in a narrow belt by Famham and Guildford to Maidstone 
and the coast forming the North and South Foreland, and 
ending at Folkestone. Thus, it comprises the downs of 
Kent and Sussex, of Dorsetshire, then Salisbury-plain and 
Marlborough downs, the vale of Kennet, East Bucks and 
Oxford, Hertfordshire, the South of Cambridgeshire, and 
nearly all Suffolk and Norfolk, and the portions just indi- 
cated of Lincolnshire and York. Other downs were appro- 
priated where the savage enemy, human or other, could be 
and had been got rid of, as in the Cotswold Hills. Subse- 
quent extensions of their sheep-walks are sometimes indicated 
by the name, as iVb^^ingham, and some extent in Middlesex, 
designated by the name " Netting Hill " near " Shepherd's'^ 
Bush, Nott iD'ia sheep cote. The enemy of the shepherd, 
the wolf, ^* Blaithy^ Welsh, may be referred to in BJythe 
near Sherwood forest, and so frequently mentioned in 
"Robin Hood:" the Semitic root suggested for Blaithy 
wolf, is 37ba to swallott>. The Welsh name for mutton is 
Wether, Gwydder, from niv , a flock of sheep. 

The Icenield, or " Icenian Way," the great road of the 
Kenif skirts the chalk formation to the West in a North 
East direction from Weymouth, or that neighbourhood, to 
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Norwich. The present great wool-marts at Reading and 
Wey bridge occupy, it will be seen, the centre of this chalk 
formation. 

The business of the wool-stapler in Britain has been 
crossed by the conditions of other profits to be made out of 
the sheep, so at various times, according to the views of the 
trader, different breeds have prevailed or been encouraged. 
Still our fine short-wool sheep are the " South Downs," 
the " Old Wilts," a larger breed, and the Dorset N. Devon, 
Gloster and Monmouth fiocks, resembling or being '^ South 
Downs;" the "Ryelands" in Somerset and Hereford: North- 
ward the "Cheviots" of Westmoreland and Scotland^ in- 
cluding the Shetlands. In Sherwood Forest the same small 
sheep occur, and in Shropshire and N. Wales. The Norfolk 
and Suffolk are a hardy breed of the fine wool. The long 
wools are the Cotswold of Gloucester, Hereford, and Wor- 
cester, also at Bampton, N. Devon, and Romney Marsh in 
Kent. Abroad Brittany has the fine short wool sheep, 
which are also found on the Spanish line at Navarre and 
Roussillon, the latter taken from Spain by Charlemagne. 
The " Merinos" occur in Piedmont as well as in Spain. 

These particulars have been instanced as serving to dis- 
tinguish the occupations and means of living, and to indicate 
a case for settlement, or Icenic, or Cimric views. How they 
took advantage of the opportunities offered them, how they 
forced out difiiculties, strengthened their position, opened 
communication by lines of road and by all the aids to loco- 
motion, are among the earliest points of Cimric (Cynmryaeg 
or Chenic) civilization in the island of Britain. We do not 
in this Part pursue the inquiry out of the island, though 
many circumstances of topographical designations and the 
physical configuration of countries would bring Vienne, Venice, 
Vienna in connexion with the Veneti or Bretons, and with 
the Cynmyr of Britain : a subject deserving full investigation. 
As to the Cimri on the Baltic near the site of Schleswig 
traces must be sought of the British emigration thence 
sometimes among Scandinavian lore, and Westward we must 
expect their retreat to have led hither the persevering pirate, 
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the sea-wolf on the scent of the British flocks, the still hated 
or suspected Sasnach or Saskeni >3D DWB? , that is, Briton-^ 
hunters or spoilers, the "Saxons" ignored by Tacitus, but 
soon after the object of a special police on the Roman border, 
the ** Comites littoris Saxonici." Sidonius Apollinaris, viii. 
epist. 9, he particularizes their short-cropped hair. 

To come home, then, shutting out all the whisperings of 

mythology, and avoiding the traces of Art that were connected 

with idolatry or supplied the base to a refined sensualism, 

striking off from the path of empires that were developed 

with ruin at their feet, and the Avenger on their shoulders, 

we enter with surprise a region that gives signs of a physical 

grasp for civilizing functions, the handmaids to a system 

or policy that dealt with epochs beyond the puny pretensions 

of imperial dynasties and so-called classic ages ; and at the 

same time we perceive institutional and mental characteristics 

that only wanted a literature to perpetuate their claims, and 

a faith that laid hold of Christianity with instinctive force 

at the era of its first promulgation in these latitudes. 

The name Kenim, or with the addition Cynmyr, means, as 
before observed, )D , houses or tovnis : the evidence of the 
Semitic name is aided perhaps by the case of ^' Knight- 
thorpe," the first part of the word involving Ken ; this place 
has an alias, ^o^A^-thorpe, near Loughborough ; in this. Bod 
or Bathe being the common Cimbric topographical affix 
meaning house, as from Bath HD : this simply corroborates 
the interpretation of Ken^ giving the meaning of the exist- 
ing Welsh emblem, the eek : Chenin. The importance 
attached to settlement (in which the Bretons have also com- 
prehensive ideas expressed in fonder un lieu) is evinced by 
the dignity attached to the office of Road-surveyor, " Pen- 
dragon," «,c., " Head of the JRoads,'* as before noticed. The 
dignity of the Ermine belongs to the same, " Ermine-way,'* 
for more than one high road and main thoroughfare points in 
that direction: the Chateau d'Ermine in Brittany, the re- 
ligious establishment d*Hirmines, these both built by Count 
de Montfort in the reign of Louis XL, and his arms '* l%ree 
Ermines," may be sufficient evidence. But we have 

I 
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Stronger than these. The chief main routes along the chalk 
formation from coast to coasts and the extensions of Keni to 
York from Gloucester, as well as that from the same point 
through South Wales, terminate in leld (they are the 
"Ikenield" and the '* Bykenield "), this is weasel ibn , of 
which a species, the white, is the Ermine. The same 
word also signifies a way or progress. "Acknield" and 
" Ickling" are Saxon variations of the word. 

Omitting " roads," which appear to have been something' 
besides, fortifications or fortified lines ; the foUovring are the 
principal which belong to the Keni or Cynmry. The 
" Ikenield" (in its Southern extension, called " Acknield" in 
the maps) and the two " Byknield " are the most direct or 
chief mains. The place called " Ickleton " near Chesterford 
on the former line adjoins closely to " Streat Hally'' in which 
it will be seen the first members of the words explain each 
other. The Ikenield road, leading from "Weymouth to 
Salisbury and (West Ridge) to Wallingford and at Norwich. 
The "Ermine Street" or Great Northern from London 
through or near Cambridge to Lincoln and the Humber may 
have been of later provincial British construction. "Wat- 
ling" Street, from " Wattle " or "Waddle " both referable 
to the Semitic b^b TXS Wattle^ i.e., quickly turning, appears 
to have been a Roman road of military posts, connecting 
Dover with London and that with Chester. The " Stone- 
street " by " Garrat's Lane" to Putney appears, in connexion 
with Streatham, to have been a main road to the Thames 
through Dorking, that place is referable to *p"T High way, 
as if the Dragon had given name to the high ways when JSu^* 
comprised the settlements of the Kynmry in Britain. The 
Ryknield, like the Midland and Birmingham Exeter Rail- 
way, joined York and Exeter. The vale of the Kennet has 
the remaining noticeable roads. The " Ickling" or Ridge 
Road, from Pangboume, near Reading, to Swindon or its 
neighbourhood; the "Inkleton" or Ridgway, Wallingford to 
Swindon; the "Baydon" from Speen near Newbury to 
Swindon, and thence under the names " Ermine Street" to 
Cirencester. The vale of the " White Horse," from Basing- 
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stoke to Devizes, was perhaps Saxon. In *' Twickenham" we 
noticed the first syllable as indicating a deviation or turning of 
the road^ that name a little varied, and with an alias, occurs 
near Worcester, it is " Tokynton or Kingston," which confirms 
the explanation of Twickenham opposite Eangston hundred 
on the Thames* Of the meaning of that word Tato tlie river of 
that name in North Devon is an example, which turns at a right 
angle near Barnstaple, the Towey near Caernarvon is also a case 
in point. Tewksbury, Towcester, and other cases occur, (a) 
The recurrence of towns and stations of the Cynmry name 
along the British roads will agree with other indications 
restoring to their proper class the so-called '^ Roman Roads." 
Thus, in the Vale of Kennet, we find All Cannings and E. 
and W. Kennet, near Bath, are jSTyn^ham, Kenn, Kingston, 
and others. But it will only be necessary to refer to a 
former ohservation of the recurrence of Ken in the topo- 
graphy of the districts traversed by these roads. 

The comers and boundaries of the chalk or sheep-walks 

are marked in the ancient topography ; i^arnborough in Kent, 

and ^araham in Surrey, are the limits of the narrows in the 

clear ground of North Kent. The word Phar or Par ns to 

ivMey occur in its proper sense here, and in many other 

cases that could be pointed out in minute surveys of districts. 

A few more prominent cases will suffice. The River Parret 

or Bridgwater River separates the counties of Devon (North) 

and Somerset, allovring a little margin to the latter beyond 

it ; it formed, perhaps, the Western boundary of the territory 

of the Cynmry before the woody fastness was penetrated, 

.terminating near Bridgewater ; the ancient character of the 

tract between this place and Sherboume was discovered in 

1666, when the trunks of trees under the soil were laid 

open, evincing an ancient clearing : that event is recorded by 

North and South Petherton^ near those two places respectively, 

meaning opening Pether or Peter "itoS . This was within 

the "marches" of the Catti or Celts. The extraordinary 

character of the scenery of Somerset and North Devon from 

this neighbourhood to the West of Lynmouth, where " Ken- 

tisbury " occurs, would show the natural limits of the British 

I 2 
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pale in Cornwall and West Devon. " Kentisbury" is on the 
West of the district of glens about Lynmouth, and '^ Countes- 
bury " to the East occupies a bold headland, the highest in 
the Severn. West of Kentisbury is Ilfracombe, where 
"Runymede" and "Runycliflfe" occur, the name as at the 
celebrated spot in Berkshire, like " Erin*' for Ireland, belongs 
to one root p"i green. " Minehead " on the Severn, and 
Manhead near the Ex, South Devon, express Stones, as of 
demarcation of the line from *' Ocrene.'* Another striking 
topographical record of the Britons is the "Thames'* or 
" Thamesis" WW"^ DSn the ancient boundary or connexion* 
About Oxford pv corner or angle (the root is to squeeze), a 
rich tract of land begins, going West, which is defended by 
British works, Ackman Street at Cirencester; this formed a 
desirable pasture ground, and was taken within the pale of 
the sheep-folders, of which the natural (chalk) limit will be 
seen in the map to fall considerably within the line of these 
rivers. 

Other topographical marks of boundary or limit are Pen, 
head or point, and perhaps some cases involving the Semitic 
numerals. Achad Tnw one varied in head. X^ two, 
Sheolse whw ** Maiden-head" in Berkshire neai Medman- 
ham, Measure^tone Shin^eld, near Reading, Cholsey near 
Wallingford, WW six Sis may appear in Syston, arboa V^i 
four in Raby-Castle. Many cases might be added in 
further illustration. 

Hungerford on the extreme West of the chalk is, perhaps, 
" No-man-way," as No-man's-land in Kent, meaning the limit 
of clearing and habitation from Ain-Gor ma ^^H • The 
chalk-limit is also indicated by Cray rnp , compactness, ap- 
plied to chalk ; so at North Cray, Kent, and Croydon, Surrey. 

The foregoing traces of successful labour towards settle- 
ment of new ground will be appreciated by all who know 
the difficulty of making and maintaining roads in the 
colonies. 

Perhaps no greater injustice has been committed by 
popular comment on the vestiges of antiquity than in 
denying the Cynmry the defensive works which are found 
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within the area and on the boundaries of their settlements. 
This applies more particularly to modem times. Herodotus 
allows them the merit of massive foundations in the Cher- 
sonese. If we, giving up the dicta of antecedent historians 
and antiquaries, could institute a survey in the present 
generation to report on what they found on Cynmraig ground 
beginning in the Crimea, and pursuing the inquest through 
Dacia, we might have to report that the massiveness and the 
tieing of masonry by processes resembling mortice and 
tenon was the type, and that extraordinary solidity and 
thickness of walls was another essentially Cymraig character ; 
perhaps it would also occur that those solid walls were gene- 
rally double-faced, or two walls with the interval filled up by 
looser materials than the two faces. The stone-framing may 
have been varied by cross-ties between the outer and inner 
walls, or again by masonry in courses at right angles to the 
outside walling. The popular meaning of to shore up is to 
raise a prop^ or exterior erection against a loose wall. The 
Semitic shore nw is a waU: this is merely thrown in as a 
casual aid to the inquiry. In the present branch of the 
subject the want of evidence is strongly pressing on these 
observations, and they are strictly oflfered as suggestions. 

The ancient monument of masonry near Doncaster, Con- 
ingsbury castle or Caer Conariy has its name coupled with the 
tradition of Uther, and also of Ambrosius defeating the 
Saxons, and of the achievements of (a monkish legendary name 
probably for Arthur the afifiporo^, or expected from the 
grave) Ambrosius, are hints from a past age. The walls of 
this building are of extraordinary thickness. If the masonry 
were studied on the spot, it might cut short many an 
argument and dispose of baseless opinions. If the Cynmry 
kept their groimd in Britain against their terrible neighbours, 
the Picts and Scots, and if ** Caradoc" were of the number 
his antagonist Britons must have had more than the discipline 
and courage of the legions or substantial dykes and castles in 
aid of their arms. 

This long prefatory pleading may be allowed for important 
relics which the Roman claim has been too broadly allowed 
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to usurp. The ** Fosse-way" forming a parallel to the 
Icknield to the west of it, from Exeter bj Bath to Lincoln, 
appears to found a British claim on the fact of the Roman 
position and occupation of that line, though it left a broad 
margin to the sheep walks being made a casus belli against 
the Romans by the Kenu The " Akman street," from Bath 
to Cirencester or near those points, and thence to Watling- 
street, was a British work, or at least has a Semitic name 
Kmah man fortification, and, as before observed, it was the 
base of the British occupation of the rich pasture of Glouces- 
tershire cornering on the chalk formation as described. 

There is another " Fosse Way " intersecting Wilts, from 
east to west (" Guahan Glaudd,'* separation-<Ktch ; Welch 
the language of the west of England, beyond the Cornish 
border, for a post-Saxon period), commencing on the coast of 
Somerset, north of Bridgwater-bay — ^perhaps by subsequent 
extension east, and running west to Old Sarum ; thence an 
extension of the Fosse-way is traced to London. This line 
would, among other things, imply a precarious tenure of the 
sheep-walks, the South Downs; and, in fact, we find the 
Roman annals only accredit the Kent with possession north of 
this line, and, to the west, northward of the Thames. The 
Gafol (tax) in Kent, Cassar's account of dominion or occupa- 
tion by Belgae on the coast, the unbroken tranquillity of the 
south, under Claudius and his successors, confirm the idea of 
the South-downs having been held by tenure and compact 
under another power ; Caesar's very hasty mention of Seffonax, 
and the other Kings, his companions, does not satisfy us ; his 
casual mention of the Canomanni, with reference to operations 
in Kent, under Cassi velan, deprives, by implication, that race 
Keni of the dominium. On these views the Wiltshire Fosse- 
way evinces the strategical activity and providence of the 
Keni : " Sarum," the terminus of this line linking it with a 
London Fosse-way, signifies Market nrro ; Poole b^o work 
denotes a busy port ; but the capacity and convenience of 
Portsmouth harbour, and its roadstead Spithead, were not 
overlooked by the Britons. We must not, however, refine 
on the position of the Britons as to their southern barrier ; 
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the area within the Fosse to the north, was in many or some 

points turned or flanked by hostile occupation. There are 

several British works in N, Wilts, along the Ridge way. 

•* Avery," the celebrated relic of Cymraeg masonry, is Av-hir 

•nri n*T\ the "long house," (Dr. Stukely interprets it 

^berim Dn^nM " the powerful," a very rare word of special 

application,) a name due to its long wall or double row of 

massive blocks, connecting the main circles with east and west 

Klennet. This point is outflanked by woodland, and Calne 

on the northern flank may intend " Clan " (Catauclan), but 

otherwise the position of Avery is sufficiently suggestive for 

a frontier defence, a block-house. The great area of the 

circle, twenty acres, indicates more than a Druid temple. 

And the Druids were generally, like our Universities, placed 

a little off the line of commerce and danger. The idea of the 

central stone having been an altar is quite gratuitous, in this 

case as at Stonehenge another position for a fortress, from the 

circumstances just alluded to as to Sarum. The hardness of 

the central stone, which is not, however, fire-proof stone more 

than the other blocks, may have formed a point or base in the 

machinery employed in the arrangement of the circle of 

masonry. 

The thickness of the walls of Coningsbury castle, will tell 
as well as those at Aldborough in the same county, twelve 
feet thick, whether the assumption would be ridiculous, 
that the spaces between the outer and inner circle, as well at 
Avery as at Stonehenge, were for the interior masonry filling 
up between outer facings of walls, of which the standing 
pillars were the framework. At Avery an exterior rampart 
and ditch withinside of it, might indicate the foundations and 
outer face of a double wall ; the same occurs at Stonehenge. 
The concentric circles, in the received theories, describe the 
convolutionsof a serpent, and all the structure was simply stone- 
placings for a Druid shrine. The central stone, supposed 
altar, at Stonehenge, has been nearly pressed to the surface 
of the ground, under some enormous weights. Avery must 
be viewed in conjunction with the neighbouring Silbury, by 
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comparison of sites and structures to suggest their cases. 
Without agreeing in these suggestions as to these structures 
being the framing for courses of solid masonry, and allowing 
the custom of " Druid circles," or Bard circles as at present, 
in the celebration of Estdviodd, or contests of bards and 
harpers, the question lies still open in the case of these 
framed stone-works, reporting the gates or walls of the 
** Cimric Chersonese," and of the passes of the Caucasus. 

We do not hear in Herodotus, CsBsar, Pliny, Livy, Tacitus, 
or any classic authors, or elsewhere, of Druid circles, that is, of 
a Stonehenge or an Avery, in the sites of Cimric settlements 
in the east of Europe. That race generally contrived their 
position within a circle of natural defences, or found an 
inaccessible citadel, as at Hermannstadt, on the Aluta, or the 
Acropolis, at Athens, or the Delphic rock* If any position 
could have claimed a Stonehenge for Druid purposes, it would 
have been Mona; if a secure place at head-quarters of the 
Keni, within their broad downs and amid their possessions, 
required the central shrine of the land, it would have been 
rather in the continuous clear ground extending over Norfolk, 
Cambridgeshire, Hertford, and the remaining portion down 
to Wallingford, Across Newmarket Heath the "Devil's 
Dyke " indicates a northern line of outposts. The ** Gog 
Magog " hills, near Cambridge, may indicate Oogadol^ North, 
(Welch), rendering perhaps bia ^*a the great people^ the 
Gedael or GaeL Between Ware and Hertford are massive 
remains of masonry, a castle accredited to the Britons, and 
no Druid circle. Verulam or St. Alban's had works of de- 
fence, but no Druidical remains. " Camulodunum," Camu, 
as on the coins, indicating Colony, or settlement, was not one 
but several, as will appear. York was, undoubtedly, a strong 
post of the Britons. At all such points are cases for evidence 
on Cynmraig masonry. The orbicular encampments of the 
Britons, and the central round tower or keep of the castles, in 
Wales and elsewhere, may be analogous ; that of Pembroke 
castle, with its crowning stone for roof, carrying out the idea 
of Cromlech; and the very thick walls, eighteen feet, of 
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Caerpliillj castle^ in Wales, among others in the principality^ 
may give data for the establishment of rules, as a type of the 
construetiye art in ancient Britain. 

To close the remarks on the position and uses of Stone* 
henge, they form the termini of a line which, running nearly 
north and south, makes a western base of the position of the 
Keni or Cynmry. 

The territory of these Britons, north of the Thames, may 
have extended oyer eight thousand miles ; that south of the 
river, exclusive of Cornwall, could not have told off three to 
four thousand milesc The population, at fifty to a square 
mile, making about half a million souls, must have sacrificed 
much to a pageant to have filled the areas of such enclosures 
as Abury and Stonehenge; but the relative sizes of those 
foundations would have made adequate depots or garrisoned 
posts for the district. In Cornwall, whose boundary to the 
north and east were the natural outworks of rivers, moors^ 
and glens — strategical diflS.culties in the way of assault from 
the savages — there is no Stonehenge, but a rude though 
massive orbicular trench of solid masonry ; and in the small 
island, Boscawen, off the coast, a circle of upright stones^ 
nineteen, surrounding a larger central stone, but no stone frame* 
work, or tied blocks. A similar relic, the " Hurlers," is near 
Bodmin, In that county, as elsewhere, is a huge rocking-^ 
stone, which a Cromwell, governor of Pendennis castle^ with 
infinite labour threw off its balance. These tollen stones, 
nbn , to suspend, were the tolling or tocsin, by the applica- 
tion of a mallet to strike out the sound, upon sudden invasioui 
or any occasion for raising the country. Examination of the 
foundations of such Druid or Bard circles, as just described^ 
compared with the masonry at Stonehenge, where those 
massive piers are deeply embedded with the broken flints 
rammed well around the masonry, may go far to suggest the 
))and for the work. Other circumstances and authorities must 
decide the application of those circles. We pass from their 
physical outworks to the institutional barriers of civiUzatioUi 
^ far as points of political inquiry can turn up in the scanty 
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field of Britisli annals now extant, or in any other form 
inducing argument. 

In connexion with the foregoing, the contents of the Bar- 
rows, near Avery and Stonehenge, or any British stronghold, 
would determine a point apparently confused on the opinions 
of the day — whether stone and flint, arrow-heads and other 
weapons of those materials, are discoverable. The relics 
from St. Michael's, Mount Cornwall, are copper weapons, 
including a sword bound in cloth ; those of a barrow^ near 
Stonehenge, opened by Dr. Stukely, were also weapons of 
copper, including a spear*head of lighter proportions, with 
part of the skeleton of a girl. These particulars may be 
considered in discussing British metallurgy. 

Another question would be, whether in the large caves 
that occur, generally beyond the pale of the Cynmry^ relics 
occur indicative of a different community, the prevalence 
of bone and stone arrow-heads being among the evidences 
of such a difference. In North America, that primitive 
material is found in the red-man's armoury, though Euro- 
pean commerce has supplied the more fortunate vnth the 
rifle. The mode of burial will also be suggestive of race ; 
on the site of a battle, the dead of both sides will be found 
interred according to the respective customs of the com- 
batants : but in other sites, the difference might prove 
an indication of the division of settlement and occupation 
of the country so fully made out or suggested from other 
circumstances. To corroborate that evidence, it should 
appear that only two prevailing conditions of burial appeared. 
The principal caves implying a dwelling and stronghold, 
sometimes as of pirates, being near the shore or banks of 
navigable rivers, are as follows :— 

Observing that between Bath and Bristol, Stanton Dreu, 
a Bard or Druid circle occurs of stones standing inde- 
pendently as obelisks ; the circle is of ninety yards diameter, 
and that at Camelot, in the hundred of Somerton, a Roman 
station, covering twenty acres, has left the lines of its strong 
entrenchments : beyond these indications of civilization and 
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its outworks, we come^ near Bristol^ to Pen Park Hole^ a 
cave of seventy by forty yards in area, and forty yards in 
depth below the surface. In Essex, at East Tilbury, there 
are several caverns in the chalk cliffs, and recent discoveries 
in Greenwich-park have unearthed others. The real distinc- 
tions of the rude relics of constructive art are yet to be 
examined, and, in the result, the real distribution of 
Cromlech, Cairn, Tarn, Kistvaen, Logan, Tollmen, and the 
circles under whatever name ("Hurlers," Cornwall; Roll- 
Rich-stone, Wilts) is to be made, and the varieties of remains 
accessory to, or in the neighbourhood, have to take their 
place in the understanding as well as in our vocabularies. 
The inquiry should comprise the mounds and obelisks beyond 
the Firth, as in Stirlingshire and other localities. The attention 
to their funerals in the ancient British settlements seems a na- 
tional characteristic ; the Cromlechs of the Chersonese having 
been sufficiently described by Dr. Clarke to establish the fact 
on the eastern and more ancient Cynmraig station. Whether 
the law of highways in this country, which makes the passage 
of a single hearse to constitute a thoroughfare, be of British 
descent, may scarcely be an inquiry worth suggesting. In 
the Isle of Wight, where the area is so small as to constitute 
aU round it an accessible margin for piratical inroad and 
general devastation, the burial-grounds are generally toward 
the centre, the dead from other parishes and churches being 
brought to the central asylums for the last sacred rites. In 
that island on the south, to the east of Freshwater-bay, 
amid downs. Brook-down, and others, covered with barrows, 
are two of those natural obelisks, or blocks of unhewn 
stone, about twelve feet in length, the one standing the 
other not, having been probably overthrown, as there is 
no pavement or foundation, nor ramming in of broken 
stones about the bases. The name of the place is Mot" 
stone, no, death-stone; but whether the name only be 
British, the relic of another race must be determined by 
particulars. 
We now leave the suggestions as to rude neighbours. 
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Picts^ and others if any, of the Cynmry; and proceed 
to their civil or political and social institutions and customs. 

Sir James Mackintosh (*^ Hist. England ") has taken up 
a popular opinion, and expressed it in the language of a 
school of refined distinctions: but scarcely on sufficient 
evidence* He says : — " Our institutions are chiefly attri- 
butable to the Saxons ; few of our offices or divisiaiiB, and 
not very many names of towns, can be traced further. The 
only tie of national identity between the Britons and the 
modem English consists in the unaltered names of the 
grander masses of earth and water." 

As to our towns, they are the growth of centuries ; many 
flourishing settlements may, in the meantime, by circumstances 
have declined and become obliterated ; the name of an insignifi- 
cant village or even less relic of a settlement than thatremaining 
to substantiate the earlier claim of British settlement. Old 
*^ Sarum,*' in British, a market, and Gatton, Grate-town, 
referring to its vicinity ; iZy^-gate, where the former word 
expresses the remainder of the compound, Rye, ^n , break 
off*, are surely instances that come home to our Saxon 
appreciation of importance in decay. Gatton or Ryegate, 
for the one appears to have replaced the other, were upon 
the British road (its formation of flints, M^Adamizing, 
distinguishes this from Roman work,) through Dorking, 
■pi highway: this point having been central between 
the western and eastern chalk formation and on the border 
of the narrow bound of cleared area or chalk from Fam- 
borough to Farnham. The neighbouring parish, now 
owning but a village — " Shire," a British name to be 
presently explained, indicates, vrith other topographical 
designations, a British post of consequence. 

Sir J. Mackintosh again observes, on the departure of 
the Romans, *^ These corporations (the municipia recognised 
by the Romans), and the military chiefs who led their (their 
own native) troops, probably formed the only shadow of 
government remaining in the half-century of confusion and 
dai'kness which ensued/' 
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Thierry, on this point ("Normans' Conq,/' i.), says on the 

last subject : — " The form and even the name of those 

administrations (provinces and municipia) perished; and 

the authority of the ancient chiefs of tribes^ formerly 

aholished by the Romans^ rose again in their stead. (Zosi- 

miiSy quoted.) Ancient genealogies preserved in the songs 

of the poets marked for the public choice the candidates 

for the dignity of chieftain of a canton or of a family: 

for in the language of the ancient Britons these words were 

synoiijrmous^ and the ties of kindred formed the basis of 

their political organization.'* This chief was named " Pen* 

tenia " (toulu, " family." Welsh). Laws of Hywell Dda. 

The laws of Hoel may have so declared or fixed. The 
" Communes of Brittany," however, sufficiently explain the 
meaning of Cynmry or Keni, as '^ Briton" indicates the 
same, ''the states" of smaller or greater extent. The 
name applied to race and the national emblem, leek^ mean 
the houses singly or collectively ; but whether family or clan 
were intended by ** Briton " or " Cambrian" requires further 
proof. Thierry, subsequently on Alfred's reign and establish* 
ments, observes : — " At this time it is that we find historians 
beginning to make mention of skires, scires, shires, or fractions 
of kingdoms (as of shares, in a note), and of hundreds and tens 
of families." "He did not, properly speaking, institute 
this organization into districts comprising ten or a hundred 
families, nor the municipal officers named tything men or 
hundred men, nor even the mode of trial which the influence 
of time has modified, and which gave rise to trial by jury. 
All these institutions existed among the Saxons and Angles 
prior to their emigration into Britain." As to trial by jury, 
he might have comprised with the races mentioned, the 
northern nations generally, and particularly the Scandi- 
navian ; and not only these, but at the southern extremity of 
Europe the Magyr. (Mallet.) 

The important institution of ten family, or tenrman com* 
mune, is explained by the authorities cited in Savigny's 
" History of the Roman Law in the Middle Ages," cap. iv. 
Thus, the laws of Canute, ** Leges Cnuti," Ed. Wilkins, 
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pp. 136—139, Canciani, vol. iv., pp. 805, 809: "Volumus 
eliam, ut quilibet homo liber in Centuriam et Decemviratum 
conferatur • . • ut quilibet in Centuriam et ad fidejussiouem 
ducatur . • • • c. 28, Et quilibet domus famulus suos in 
propria fidejussione habet respondeat,*' &c. 

So LI Edwardi (Wilkins 201, Canciani, vol. iv., 338): 
** Prseterea est quaedam summa et maxima securitas per 
quam omnes statu firmissimo sustinentur, videlicet ut unus- 
quisque stabiliat se sub fidejussionis securitate quam Angli 
vocant freoborgi: soli tamen Eboracenses dicunt eundem 
tien manna tola. • • • . Ita quod si unus ex decern foris- 
fecerit, novem ad rectum eum haberent, et unum fuit 
capitalis quem Yocant friborges heofod. 

" Friborgus," in Fleta, is " laudabilis homo," *,c., law- 
worthy (i. 47, § 10). This institution of "Friborg," or 
"Frank-pledge" (borge, or "borrow," meant pledge), in 
which one answered for the other nine, and a householder 
inclusively for all his household, is recognised by Savigny 
as only found in England of all Saxon settlements. 

The same institution, " Behetria," variously spelled, 
occurs in Spain. " Recopilacion " (6 Tit. xvii.) is a tax, 
" alcavala," or " tercia;" and (Tit. iii. 1) it is declared, if an 
" Encortacion " dwindle from its complement of occupants, 
" pongan aquel solar it! Behetria,^' This appears from 
the context to agree with the Friborg, and the name to 
intend Briton, in the sense here so fully explained by its 
emblem on the coin, and by its Semitic form Pryd/n yno , 
and by reference to the Breton declarations as " The Com- 
munes." We have already said, that the Spanish " Merino," 
qxplained as Major (Dacange), has that meaning in the 
Semitic ; and that the Merino and flock called Mesba, is also 
of that origin. 

Finding British relations with Spain freely admitted by 
ancient records, and resemblance of the people appearing on 
the page of Tacitus, and finding nothing like the ten-man- 
commune among the Saxons out of Britain, we are thrown 
upon one conclusion, that needs no restating. 

" Gavol," " Alcavala," in Spain, means tax, and is from a 
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Semitic root, as stated. The power of Godwin, Earl of 
Kent, will be explained by the wealth from his taxes. 
Manors, which were also tax-courts, are in Kent exceptional, 
or established in Norman times. 

Hostages in Britain have been already alluded to, in the 
case of Isleworth, or Gwstlewode having that meaning* 
But the exact import or condition of the case is not 
apparent. We shall say more under the head of " Fleet." 

It is observable, that there are many cases of creations or 
establishments of " Hundreds,'* in exactly the same terms as 
are used for manors ; and if we have obtained so far, as that 
the Hundredor held as the copyholder, it would only be a 
few steps back to show that the primitive mode of holding 
property, without any of these permanent signs of holding 
(enclosing, building, and improving) had prevailed generally. 
But the converse is also true ; the copyholder held his 
property as independent of all the world, as the man of the 
hundred held his. This last observation is only thrown 
out, to prevent a misconception as to the property of the 
lord of the manor. 

This subject may be aptly closed, by notice of the Breton 
phrase, fonder un lieu, applied to settling a new neighbour- 
hood or territory, when, as in the case of the ** Golden 
Spring," of classic report, the swarm went out fully provided 
and organised, a settled community in all but the irov arw, or 
tenure of a homestead. The British coins, with the usual 
obverse " Camu," i.e., "Ctvmwd'* Colony {Welsh and Persian) 
imply all that the usual emblem, ears of com HTIS) Pryd, or 
Breton^ could, — an organised community, peculiarly intended 
for sending off new communes. In such an organization of 
the social masses, supreme courts of justice and legal 
refinement seem out of the question. The cry for emigrating 
Britons will be not, " To your tents," but " To your 
ty things!" 

The following particulars of the tything, come out on 
examination of the Welsh records and poems : — 

" The chief of the infernal regions wUl not hoil the food of a coward who. 
is not cursedJ'* 
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Arawn (the chief of the infernal regions) is the Urien, 
or synonym of ArthuVy the Bathing song rvySf Urien or 
Arthur's. 

To hoil, or prepare food, is rWTi , confused with "ym ten. 

Coward " hvfr^^^ has been put at random i^/-.*i5l hound 
want of an idea for the word of similar sound i J together. 

Cursed nb^ is confused with D^H, a hand of men, a 
commune. 

The entire sentence is, " The Arthurian ten-pledged 
commune." 

Again, the " Mabinogi," of Culhwch," or ** History of 
Twrc Trwrth," as it is sometimes called, represents the 
subject of the poem as a Boar-pig, and might be perused 
perhaps with profit. 

The Cad Godden pursues the same subject, — 

" When I shall come to the grass-plat of the Boar, 
He shall explain, and again render inexplicable ; 
He again shall explain the languages. 
Radiance is his name, the strong-handed ; 
Of the hue of light, his numbers, 
Sprinkle themselves in thejirej* 

Here for Xff^H fire, ytDV ten was wanted. The hue of light, 
blue, bsn may refer to Twrk^ though that word is (with the 
formative prefix n) T)37 an estimate, i.e., a bail-commune. 
As to the same Twrc (Goreham Cynvelyn). Fire is a 
talisman Gwareham, and explained to be, " the clasp of the 
golden chain of Twrc Trywth." 

Trwth attached to Twrc, seems to be Welsh; tre-wth, 
eight tons. 

As to the colour, the Blue Boar, it has already been said 
that blue distinguished the chief bards. White and blue, 
were in Semitic times and places, royal colours. 

We have already shown, that the pig-worship, pervading 
all that Martin Lupus, Germanus, and Patrick touched or 
instituted, transferred .to moch (pig, Celtic^), the British 
tything-pledge, mach nno , or ^no lawgiver. 

We have before alluded to those strange lines, headed 
" Medawg the hero, and Erov the tyrant." 
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** Of Madoc, intellect of the rampart^ 
Of Madoc ere was the grave. 
To the Dinas, there was ahundance 
Of games and festal meetings ; 
Son of Uthyr, ere was slain 
By his hand, ^y pledge. 

Rampart in the above^ is D^M a band, the tything. This 
passage is connected with (and so explained above) the text 
of Taliesin, " fettered host of friends," an expression 
amplified by the Triadist, " they took off the tethers from 
their horses, and tied themselves two and two," and so they 
go into and through the battle, (c) 

Another text gives 6widion-ap-Don (the Celtic Mercury), 
the duty of importing moch into Wales, having stolen them 
from Arawn (Urien), King of Arawn or Hades, (d) 

Cadwallader on some occasion is made to say, *^ Britons 
are men to hold conventions." That noble Celt knew his 
neighbours. 

Before quitting this subject, it may be asked, whether 
Caesar's informant reporting a community of women in 
Britain, did not receive a wrong interpretation of the word* 
**Meri'* is woman^ "mach'^ a pledge (in Welsh); and in the 
Semitic n^Dy the latter makr by transposing a letter 
(omitted in the Welsh), giving more completely the word of 
so strange consequence in British character, as in the report 
of the first Caesar. Tacitus is silent on the subject; Agricola, 
his great relative, could have given him the information. 
We shall return to that passage of Ceesar, in considering the 
social tie traduced by his interpreter. 

Scot and lot are Semitic, water and Jlre nrh npw , im- 
porting the franchise, on other occasions, as at Taunton, 
called that of Potwaller. 

The legal instrument called statute staple, or summary 
attachment of property by the mayor of the staple, may have 
been British, as in connexion with our earliest staples, wool. 
The ^' Fleet,** is an institution of British characteristics. 
In Kingston Hundred-on-the-Thames, the extreme western 
comer is " Maiden." " Byfleet " is neighbouring in a fork of 

K 
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the river Wey. Maiden, or Maiden Ashes, near Woodford 
in Essex, adjoins the river Fleet. "Fleet," occurs as a 
place near Crowland, in Lincolnshire. "Maiden," which 
takes the addition Colony, Camu, in the Roman itineraries^ is I i 

Tbo Maleid, Treasury, Fleet tabQ, signifies asylum or * 
refuge. The word Leiih eb , to hide, may have the same \ 

import as at Leith-hill, in the neighbourhood of JLetherhead, i 

t. e,, inH t^b the first asylum, which was attached to the 
central post of " Shire " (the parish), or Dorking near Shire, 
" Liddington " also near Swindon, and Mildinghall near 
Marlborough, the former a British castle, may have been 
the Maiden and Leith of that district. North and South 
Fleet, and Milton, adjoining Gravesend, are another case. 
"Sir," and "shire" are Semitic, to regulate or rule niy; 
the word " sir," occurs in our sense, as addition to the name 
of an officer or chief of Aquitaine. 

Gervas of Tildbury told Otho, that " Pendragon" meant 
** Dragon's head." That the Gorchan Maeldvw is a poem on 
Dragon banner, beginning, " Stretch the Warp of Wrath, 
stretch the wrathful warp of the flexible Streamer." Taliesin, 
dirge of Pendragon, omits the dragon, and calls his hero 
" Gorlasser,'^ i.e., (Ether, a word borrowed fropi his subject, 
substituting, as before hinted, nnST the other, for nay 
crowned. The dirge of Pendragon refers to the tythingman 
by " Ninth part in the prowess of Arthur." 

We shall not have to go very far to verify the title Pen- 
dragon. We shall see that the golden-headed dragon was a 
little older in heraldry than Tysilio dreamed; but that by 
and bye. 

As to the office of Chief of the Guardians of the Highways, 
omitting the reference to office on the attributes of Knight- 
errantry, as in the romances. We have an old relic of 
sculpture at Cirencester — a " Belted Knight and a Dragon ;" 
we have the Dragons supporting the City Arms, Conservators 
of the Thames. But since the right of Roman municipia soon 
took place of titles of old Dominion in Britain, the '' Pen- 
dragon " was shelfed in the first century of our era, to survive 
only in Christmas revels, and in the court of the ** Lord of 
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Mistrule*'* Perhaps the only case of topographical reference 
to "the Dragon/' is "Dorking," in Surrey (pronounced 
Darking in the neighbourhood) ; it comes into the system of 
Southern Itoads, as head of the long narrow band of downs 
from Famborough, in Kent, to Famham, Surrey ; the south- 
ern district finds a roadway at or near this point by an opening 
of the Ryegate hills (yi opening) ; the " Gate" or " pass" is 
indicated in Saxon by the neighbouring Gatton or Gate- 
town, and the position of Dorking, as head-quarters of the 
"Sir,** or "Shir," is indicated by the adjacent town of 
" Shire." For the rest we must take the high antiquity of 
the Dmgon with golden cheeks, on trust until we trace the 
Cymrj into their earlier settlements, in the east of Europe : 
we only conclude here by observing that A. Herbert was not 
far firom the track when he asserted the identity of Pendragon 
with Cymvelin, or Cunobeline, and with Goolasser the last, by 
an error already explained, the former comparison being true 
in a sense different from that he intends ; for the Chen-belin 
V'h^ or Leader of the Britons, was an Uthyr Pendragon, or 
both were supreme rulers in different departments. What 
can Celtic records tell of the " unbenaeth Prydain " supreme 
rule in Britain t They have transmitted us nothing of 
British antiquity but something of their own times. Refer- 
ence has already been made to the Worm, to destroy Mael- 
gwin, to the worm powdered and moistened with wine to 
destroy the enemy ; and these have been referred to HD^ a 
worm ; alluding to its creeping along, which like XDIS^ worm 
or reptile root (to move along), like Hermes of antiquity, 
impersonates a road. To this also {Worm), applied as in 
Arabic, Al Cremes, to the colouring matter of an insect. 
Crimson, we have referred Arthur or Uthyr's " empurpling 
Redness." The form of a dragon combines a (scaly) weasel 
tbn , the common designation for Way, with another appella- 
tive and emblem, the reptile tZ7Qn to complete the Dragon 
wings, are added. 

The British shires, by their present names, have been given 
before. " Pendragon " "p^ao chief of the ways, has some- 
times the addition of " Uther," as a proper name i that word 

K 2 
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means '^ CrownedJ'* A gold crovn with diamonds set in the 
rim, of antique workmanship, was found at Colwal, in Here- 
fordshire. 

Ermine has heen already explained as Road, 

Pricking for sheriffs appears an ancient custom, is recorded 
in the word " Valentine," 7!^tD ^ba Chiefs-pricking. 

Belted Knight is an expression, taken with all its circum- 
stances, of frequent occurrence in ancient British annals. 
The Belt of investiture is sufficiently notorious in heraldic 
ceremonials. The Belt of Marg^ in the ancient traditions of 
the Amazons, mark that account as having been made by the 
Britons on the CEgean. At Cricklade an ancient sculpture 
gives a Belted Knight and Dragon. 

The Collar of pure gold is found in the Cimric Chersonese 
(Clarke's travels), as well as in Britain, as appertaining to 
Sirs or " Teryn," princes in Britain. 

This torques is *73r) the Eling ^' Manogan " of Celtism. 

Coins, with British emblems, inscriptions of British import 
and Roman character, or letter, have been before noticed 
cursorily, and deserve close examination when they are col- 
lected or occur. 

Punishment by whipping, as of ancient date, is instanced by 
Catf which is Semitic nD " cat^'' whip. But a very curious 
custom at the Mendip Hills is that of enclosing a culprit for 
petty larceny in a house of wicker or furze, which is then 
lighted, he, bursting through the feeble walls, escapes never 
to revisit the " groviers" or miners of the place. 

This recalls the o^iovico^ of Delphi, in the Pythian anni- 
versary. Did Cassar gather his report of wicker idols by 
the burning of captives in them, from this custom falsely 
interpreted ? 

Such are a few particulars suggestive of institutions : we 
refer to the vocabulary for others showing minute reference 
to British ship-building and navigation, a quality belonging 
to the "Veneti," or Bretons, as instanced in Csesar's 
campaign, preceding his invasion of this island. Others of a 
topographical character suggest, equally, British employments 
and enterprise ; thus Melksham, near Bath, is referable to 
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^tr> tD worA, and a variety of others in tlie vocabulary. The 
Cell ^bp means instrument,' this is occasionally of stone> 
and may have proved an effective adze, or chisel upon occasion, 
but the metal urgy of the Britons is sufficiently indicated by 
other more effective tools and weapons. 

The fact of the spear by the side of a British girl, from the 
barrow near Stonehenge, exhibits the "light companies" of a 
British army. The war chariots (Tacitus gives the name 
covin) employed, as Caesar describes them, to break the 
enemy's ranks while the drivers descended, formed and fought 
with the steadiness of infantry, is warranted by that great 
General's opinion, as effective. We have only occasional 
gUmpses of a British Commander-in-chief. The more fre- 
quent suggestions, in British archaeology, are of civil employ- 
ment and rank. The Druid and Bard, the latter ranking 
among the useful orders, with the artizan and farmer, appear 
prominently acting ministerially, as at the head of affairs or 
Counsels. Perhaps directing the people or Government as 
the oracles of Greece, and the neighbouring CBgean provinces. 
Sufficient data perhaps peep out to encourage further 
inquiry, suggestive of the fact that the Britons did not borrow 
from the Romans, and that Britain was not without laws and 
civilized institutions, awaiting such gifts from Saxons, or 
other of the vigorous but unenlightened people of the north. 
Without proceeding further into institutional points and 
the works of the Britons, we might here ask whether they 
are not sufficient to shake the credit of classic history ? For 
reading by the light of the Greek and Bxmian authors, what 
should we know or what could we believe of this people, the 
Cynmry, or Cambri, or Cimri ? A little more than a century 
before the Christian era they left the Baltic (Livy), plunged 
through the forests of Germany, and appeared in Piedmont 
and Lombardy, an incredible swarm of men, terrible from 
their great stature ; and of women, present on the field of 
battle, striking down with axes their compatriots who left 
their ranks or turned from the battle. 

These Cimbric thrice destroyed a consular army, and 
pillaged three Roman camps. Within a generation from that 
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catastrophe Julius Caesar, after pacifying tlie provinces of 
Gauly in which he had received accounts of the Osa^es (or 
YolesB Teclosages), of Thoulouse, who had migrated thence 
to the Danube or Bohemia, earning there a good report, but 
never received any tidings of the " Cimbri ;" he, leaving Gaul 
and its powers in his rear, lands in the island of the Cjrmry, 
or Cynmry, makes two short campaigns; encountering atone 
time forces antagonistic to the Crynomagni (these same 
Cymry), at another leaving tributaries, but not mentioning 
the Cymry. The island of the Cymry rested nearly a centniy. 
Ostorius Scapula defeats Caradoc, or Caractacus, a chief of 
desperate warriors, herding in the wooded fastnesses and 
swamps of our midland and western counties ; then and long 
afterwards infamous for the wolves and beasts of chase. A 
little after the Chenim or Iceni are mentioned as resenting 
the establishment of or intrusion upon a line of posts, forming 
a parallel to their main thoroughfare, and breaking a long or 
well-observed truce to attack the Romtms. In the year 50, 
Paulinus slaughters the Druids in Mona, forcing the passes 
of North Wales, and overthrowing its defenders, the ** Cang^'* 
(Dr. "Whittaker interprets that word *' herdtmen "), probably 
the Keni ; the Cynmry or Keni resent outrages on the person 
of the royal house of ^* Phrasutagus " (a name apparently dis- 
guised by foreign interpretation), whose widow, Bonduca, 
after burning down and destroying the stations of London 
and Maiden (probably Maiden Ashes, near Woodford, Essex), 
after sacking St. Alban's, destroying in all 80,000 of the 
enemy, is brought to an engagement soon after the destruc- 
tion of London, which is hastily given up by Paulinus, he 
withdrawing the colonists, and assembling his force on a hill, 
probably in the vicinity of London, and apparently ** Hairow" 
(written in old records "Herge," and reporting Slaughter^ 
Haruga ann ), he defeats the Cheni or Cynmry, destroying 
80,000 of them, and following up the slaughter by laying 
waste their farms. The accounts, short as they are, mark 
two different races in the Silures of Caradoc or Caractacus, 
and the Iceni of Bonduca. 

Thirty years afterwards Agricola makes a survey of the 
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island, defeats Galgacm beyond the Friths, and secures the 
frontier by his wall in that latitude. After this Britain 
chiefly figures in Roman history by repeating the scene of an 
election by the legions of an emperor ; it is termed accordingly 
" fertile in usurpers.'* Long previously to this Tacitus had 
observed that Roman civilization was received readily in the 
island, at least on the South and Eastern provinces or 
portion of it. — " Idem quod apud imperitos humanitas voca^ 
batur, cxim pars servitutis esset." To such a consummation 
was there any antecedent in the " Cimbric war " of Livy ? 
Were -we not warranted in looking further for the source of 
these Western colonies who could prosper with Picts and 
Scots on their border^ and Romans for their tax-gatherers ? 

One other feature^ the social relations of the people, and 

their feelings or apprehensions of that primeval and dateless 

truth, which gives the " Red man " a " Great Spirit," and 

the learned of our day doubts. This will form the subject 

c^ a separate chapter. This coUection of particulars that 

promised to be suggestive of a long obscured reality will fail 

entirely of its object if the " Arthur " be not satisfactorily 

explained. Tacitus finds the Britons puzzled by a Roman 

temple and statue of their deified person, the expected 

worshippers pause to admire the temple, or, as the record 

says, to worship it; perhaps to worship in it. He makes 

Bonduca in heading the charge invoke '* Adrastic ;" she, in 

fact, shouted ( om ) "Revenge." Of the Druids and 

Religion what more need be said than that the Romans 

never approached them but at the moment of falling on to 

destroy them ; the Roman then saw lighted altars, and 

determined that they were lit to bum captives, as Caesar had 

constructed, in imagination, wicker idols for a similarly savage 

use. But Caesar abundantly confirms the character attaching 

to the Druids and the faith they inculcated from other 

reports and information. Putting aside mere assertion to 

the contrary, the Supreme Being, in the ideas and feelings of 

the Cynmry, was " the Secret One " of the Welsh Bards and 

people (Poems of D. Gwillin David ap). The sugges* 

tions of a pure Christianity, and of British acceptance of 
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the mission of the Roman Apostle^ is strongly illustrated 
by that word " Sidi " of the earlier Bards and of Scripture 
*1D or >"ltD i that earned them and their bards destruction 
at the hands of the Saxons marching under the auspices of 
Augustine to the fatal field near Carnarvon. The pure faith 
that made her Bishops and Bards martyrs, and her martyrs 
received as Bishops by the free Bretons, commences across 
the channel, which found an asylum in the Hebrides for 
the Dove, lona nDV , St. Colomb, the stray truth from the 
deluge of Roman dogmatism and Saxon violence — this same 
pure faith had survived with social sanctions and prosperous 
enterprise the lapse of ages. The brute force of the 
wanderers (Scot has that meaning nw ) of the West as 
of the East (JPelasgi) had been baffled by the massive dykes 
or natural defences of the race of Shepherds, Harpers, and 
True Believers, the vanity of Hindu and Syrian fable had 
vanished before the clear gaze of the Druid-taught. 

Better leave the case, neither attempt to lift the veil of 
the Eletmnian mysteries^ nor to deny the Briton the faith we 
have received, and retain with pity for the fablers who 
could not see God in everything and nothing to resemble the 
Deity. If these and the Druid mysteries are identical, what 
could the Romans particularize of them ? 

Our authorities appear to have fallen very early into a wrong 
position as to the Glaun niba (a mirror) which like "glass** 
t&bll shining^ its constituent, has from the Seihitic got into 
ancient and modern languages ; Latin glades is an example ; 
but the usual Latin term for glass, vitrum, is like osther 
referable to nnv an expansion, liquid expanse. 

The adder's stone, and all the tasteful introductions of that 
myth, betrays the dark times it passed through. Glass- 
blowing is betrayed by the allusion to adders, for ^riQ to 
move violently to and fro (as in the process of glass-blowing 
and whirling) also means adder. In the ignorance of the 
secrets of art and processes of all manufactures at the era of 
our Welsh records, we see the source of this among other 
errors. The monks' mis-translation of the Semitic originals 
never give the fact of the glaun being a material of glassy 
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they seem to bave taken that word from older times, simply 
looking to the surface, the colours of glass being chiefly the 
blue and green tint; glas is Celtic for either blue or greeny an 
unique instance perhaps of language confounding two dis- 
tinguishing colours. The case of Celtic belief in the Glaun, 
as an adder's stone, and in its virtues as a talisman to pro- 
cure favour of the bench in a court of law, or in the royal 
presence, and the fact of a Roman officer relying on such 
talisman, and being cashiered at head-quarters, as the result, 
only shows an early diversion of facts from their source. 

Steel is mentioned as the metal of the Cymraic sword, and 
as we have contended, seems referred to in Arthur's 
" Excalytar/' The substances shale^ lias, and other minerals, 
are names from the Semitic. 

" Pool" and " Sarum " have been stated to signify Labour 
and market respectively. Melksham, near the Mendip Hills, 
is referable to *^V (with prefix td) work. Maiden expresses 
treasury Tbn full-hani. On the British Marine we refer 
simply to the Vocabulary. 

The wool staple of Ancient Britain recommended its 
products in the Continental markets. The wool districts 
and breeds of sheep indicate the British skill in selecting the 
article. 

And can we leave the subject of female purity where Caesar 
left it, to reproach ? The Cynmry wrote no commentaries, 
made no book. The ex-parte evidence of a stranger who had 
work on his hands to secure his fleet for the return voyage, 
and to find a highway for his legions through the weald of 
Kent and Sussex, receiving information we know not 
through what medium, this requires sifting, though the 
palliation of the subject by Selden amount to an admission 
of the charge. Csesar may have been imposed on by the 
Belgian who interpreted in his flying camp, and the great 
Bievolutionist had something less distasteful than his usurpa- 
tion to fling into the circles of Roman gossip. But have the 
monks, in their bitter hostility to the British Pelagians, 
reiterated the charge ? Have the jealous genealogies of the 
Britons or Welsh admitted the doubt, which the custom 
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imputed to their ancestors must have induced^ blotting their 
escutcheon ? (e) Let us try this by a fact. To be " off with 
the old love before you are on with the new " is carried out 
to the extent of " repeated vows," or a change of husbands 
by the Nairs, Hindus on the Malabar coast. The ofl^ring 
of a Nair belongs to the female, and is heir to the uncles 
instead of to the direct line. Caesar says the offspring of the 
Cynmry belonged to the male parent under certain condi- 
tions. Such an addition seems to confirm in giving circum- 
stance to the main fact. But it is a cold and an incon*- 
sistent policy. The Gypsy state, the Romi or husbands 
have held together beyond the date of many empires by 
the one tie and principle of conjugal attachment, without 
another redeeming trait. The Nairs show some '^ reason 
in the madness " of their socialism. The Mormania building 
up a system on the one imputed by Csesar to the Cynmry, 
but he is carrying it out beyond the pale of society; it 
is simply an absurdity to suppose a case — Caesar says the 
children of the concubine of ten belonged to number one in 
the series of paramours*— which had ten to one chances 
against its establishment, whether we consider the power 
of maintenance or the will of the abandonment of o&pring. 
The circumstance Caesar couples with his fact is just the 
weakest point in the case, the rule being a step*father to the 
child of his own wife, as the least probable conditions for the 
maintenance of offspring and the development of a race or 
nation. Caesar says the population of Britain was extraor- 
dinarily dense, the houses equally abundant, and ten men 
to every hearth. We know besides that the British maidens 
followed their compatriots to the defence of the frontier. 
This argues no deficiency of the female portion of the 
community. We know that the Britons of this island and 
of Brittany were one race; yet the custom in question 
was never imputed to the Bretons, nor did Caesar speak 
so bad a thing of them, his " Yeneti." That people were 
bold antagonists of the first Caesar at sea, and we know that 
their race in Britain were always sailors, but we cannot 
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imagine that some women of Portsmouth then were what the 
wandering profession of our marine from distant sections 
make or find them now. 

Caesar's information is gathered in Kent. There the 
Gavelkind land had a peculiar form of descent, to all equally, 
this is not peculiarly British, it agrees with the Roman law ; 
so that it throws no light on the previous evidence, nor 
affects the comment. The idea was a social solecism, or a 
case against society, an outrage against property, hut a 
greater departure from the feelings of mankind, whether 
in the civilized or savage state. Instead of a peaceful, 
Caesar's Britons would have been a disordered community; 
instead of populous, deficient in numbers ; instead of a race 
of untold antiquity, they could but have been an offilip, 
shed yesterday by a stock well quit of them, and to-morrow 
worn out, lost, and forgotten. The story is an imputation, 
not on Caesar's credibility, but on his feelings as a man. He 
was labouring to surprise Rome by his tales, not less than 
by his achievements; in the latter he was unscrupulous 
of means, in the former unpardonably careless of the 
evidence. 

A few miscellaneous topics may be added before the 
subject is quilted. Welsh ale and cheese may have been 
British tastes, the Germans do not appear to have used 
the latter. (Tacitus Germ.) The Caesar's account 
does not tally. As to fermented liquors, the Osses^ 
simig who are approximated to the Veneti, or Brittany, by 
ge<^raphers, are referable to UOV wine, which may include 
cyder or beer* The store-meat of the Britons was pork, 
as Pig, meaning stare (Pig-iron or lead), may render Pig xi ; 
this name is topographical in the vale of Kennet, as Beg- 
Puz t9 33 compacted stores. There may be other sug- 
gestive words of the Semitic larder as to Britons. It will 
be observed that the cheese counties — Gloucester, Oxford, 
Cambridge, and Cheshire (indoctrinated from Wales) with 
North Wilts, were within the British pale, while Norfolk 
and Suffolk (the latter e^ecially) are infamous in the cheese- 
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market. York maintaiiis the credit of the North Britons, 
as Wilts and Hampshire in the south for bacon. 

Of the toilet of the *^ Britons " the most striking par- 
ticular was their fighting *^ in buff^^ which was bold and 
not without a wise precaution^ looking to the cure of wounds. 
The tattooing the skin^ or marking it with battle-colours, 
seems to have been a custom prevailing in Britain to the 
Norman era. Of the articles of toilet. Dr. Whittaker, 
and other careful antiquaries, have enlarged and may be 
consulted by all who would indulge in the pleasure of 
following clear and copious details. 

Of the games of the young Britons, we may instance 
see-^aw VW VXD backward and forward, and that of Tau, 
nrn , the sudden turn, or striking off at right angles, after 
impact. Although not mentioned as an arm of war, the 
Bow occurs in yap Keston, a bow-shaped hill adjoining 
" Shooter's Hill." 

But having so little to say to these " small deer " of our 
subject, we may now ask the reader whether the Britons 
are associated with savages ; finding, as we do, the savage 
impatient of labour. Livy afiirms this of the Gauls, who 
approached Rome with riotous songs and the heads of 
enemies at their horses* bridles. He says, "They com-» 
menced the campaign more than men, concluded it less 
than women.'* The American Indians shrink from the 
clearing axe of four pounds weight ; their hunting-grounds 
are freed of underbrush by autumn-burnings not by the 
labour of the hewer. What road-labour, what tackle, and 
combination of levers must have been employed on the 
massive placings of British masonry! The forging of 
tools and metallurgy generally down to the details of coining 
belonged to them. Their war-chariots required wheel- 
vmghts. Our horse-races are still held in the neighbourhood 
of British settlement — ^Doncaster, near Coningsbury Castle, 
or Caer Conan ; Keni, where " Arthur " defeated the Saxon, 
and may have graced the stand at the course, bestovring 
bis royal largesse on the winner ; at Epsom or Effingham, 
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near the district treasury of Maiden, or the more important 
station, *' shire," near Leatherhead, where our day brings 
back the past in the struggle for the Oaks* Under the 
Romans, whose system was that of maintaining stipendiary 
kings in their provinces. (Agric. 97, c. 2.) : the historian 
(Tacitus) observes the aptitude of the Britons for ad- 
mitting " pacem nostram," which he describes : — ** Idem 
quod apud imperitos humanitas vocabatur ciim pars 
aorvitutis esse." 

Phrasutagus, the husband of Bonduca, may refer us to 
nnn Cnss the commune-govemor. 

York, " Wapentakes," Northumberland, ** Wards," these 
divisions appear to exclude the British tything and hundred« 
Bretwalder, a Saxon term. (" Mackintosh," 39.) 
Roman colonies. Annals Tacit, xiv. 27. Add xiv. 9. 
The George and Garter appears to date back to early 
Cymmric scenes. As to the glorious Knight, we must refer 
the reader to " Bishop Heber's Travels " in Russia for parti- 
culars of the ancient ceremonies of St. George, and with 
what is hereafter said of the Persian and Arabian Chimaera 
or Enke (Part ii.) : we must vindicate our Saint, he was not 
Gibbon's Saint George of Cappadocia and of Alexandrine 
celebrity. As to the collar of the order, *73D , or Monogen, 
and the reliques, golden tongues, of the Crimea and of 
Britain, say something. The " sacred poems " untranslated 
and preserved by the Gildases commencing Rise, Oni, ( ^dh ) 
give the first word and its idea in the motto, " Honi soit." (/) 
At Kenton, between the Ken and Ex, Devon, a title in 
fee simple is acquired by three descents of the property 
in one family. 

Gafol-land, or Gavalkind, has been before explained; it 
prevails in North Wales as well as in Kent. 

British Gold Coin. — British Gold chain, and very flexible 
armlet discovered at Pattingham, Staffordshire; as also in 
Merionethshire. 

Commerce. — The Phcenician traffic on our coasts has been 
admitted to an indefinite extent in the course of superficial 
iiotices of British antiquities. Cadiz has been a smelting 
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station for the ores of Cornwall imported to the Continent. 
Sir James Mackintosh supposes that our waxes reached the 
interior of the empire by the rivers of France. 

The details given in the present chapter may appear of 
trifling amount^ but their relative importance even in their 
application to our institutions^ to exhibit connexion for 
these with an earlier system, can only be estimated by a 
comprehensive survey of the state of our information in 
points of early constitutional policy^ or of the origin and 
introduction of what we justly consider essentials to^ and 
bulwarks of British liberty and order. 

For such a review we have the result of the labours of 
Savigny, already referred to, in tracing out a *' History of 
the Roman Law in the Middle Ages,*' one of the most 
complete and methodical inquiries that ever developed 
historical truths, and of that impartial character which 
accompanies indefatigable and profound critical research. 
He finds something like system in the occupation of the 
conquered lands and in the law and its administration in 
the mixed communities of Roman with Heruli, Westgoth, 
Ostrogoth, Lombard, and Frank : L e., he discovers personal 
right or recognition of the race and law of the individual 
instead of the territory, and the administration of the law by 
the Commons generally, until select judges were called in aid 
by Charlemagne, or at his era. After having fixed as well 
the Roman (Republican and Imperial) administration of 
the law and that of the barbarians respectively, he proceeds 
in detail to detect among the barbarian establishments or 
states of modern Europe any traces of Roman law, distin- 
guishing where it occurred among working institutions or 
in the schools* 

The latter details are little to our purpose ; but for this 
island his discoveries are, as also in the rest, inconsiderable* 
Cap* X* Selden (Diss, ad Fletam, c* vii.) had, indeed, 
denied all traces of the Roman law* But there is a law 
limiting reclaim to property in certain cases to three months: 
it is expressly stated to be ex libro Theodosiana: leg%$ 
(Wilkins Leges Anglo Sax. et Cauciani); the law dates 
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between 1100— 11S6. In the laws of Wales, about 940, 
the testimony of more than one witness is made necessary* 
(Duck de usu et auct. Rom. ii. 8. sec. IG) ; it alludes to the 
Roman law of the text, and is found in the '^ Breviary and 
Code Justin," C. L. 9, c de Test. iv. 20. 

Bede (Eccles. Hist, ii., c. 5) speaks of the Roman law, but 
it is only for analogy; Alcuin and Adhelm mention the 
law as a branch of study. 

What he finds of our institutions is (cap. 4), ** Among the 
Anglo-Saxons it was a rule that each freeman (Freeman) 
must live not merely in a hundred, but also specially in a 
commune of ten-men, which last stood in relation to each 
other of neighbours, bail for each other; slaves on the 
contrary were bailed by their masters." He adds : " The 
Saxon names of the tything ' Tien-manna- Tala,* ' Friborg,' 
or ' Frioborgus,' and that for the freemen, * Friborgi.' " 
(U. Canci, 1007—1085, Wilt. LL, p. 135.) He shows that 
the institution was assigned more especially to the com*- 
munity of York ; in a note (LI. Edward, 1042—1066, c. 20. 
Wilkins, p. 201 ; Canci, vol. iv., p. 338). 

In a subsequent page of the same chapter he sums up on 
the administration of law by the Commons or freemen in 
general — ^he says : " They (the freemen) had to prove the 
facts to settle and apply the rule of law as the expressions 
of the Salic and Ripuarian law indisputably show, ' legem 
Salicam et Ripuariam dicere.'" Herein difier essentially 
the right of Schoffen (the freemen as judges) from the law- 
administration of the Romans, which latter went upon a 
partition of the judicial office, so that the Praetor settled 
the rule of law, but the state of facts was made by ihejttdex. 
It is very remarkable that the Jury Law of England, which 
appears to arise so naturally out of the common German 
Schoffen law rather agrees on this essential point, not with 
the German law-procedure, but rather with the Roman, and 
I do not know how to explain this agreement." A note 
on this passage is as follows : — '^ Materials for this inquiry 
are found in a treatise, ^ Sur TOrigine des Jugemens par 
Pairs et par Jurees' (in Bamadi, 'Institutions au droit 
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Fran9ais : Paris, an. viii., 8vo. ')•'* He derives the jury from 
the old dompurgaioreSy but ignores the former existence of the 
Schoffen.^ But the disappearance or decline of the Schoffen 
and the insertion of the compurgators is the greatest difficulty 
in the inquiry. According to Eichorn's idea, the juries 
are to be ascribed to the learned in place of the old custom- 
law, wherein the old judiciary were applicable ; in Germany 
by learned Schoffen {Scabini, the select judges of Charle- 
magne) ; in England, on the other hand, this has been set 
right by a learned judge. 

In the following section of the chapter, treating of the 
superior officers, he says: — ''Among the Anglo-Saxons at 
the eleventh century were the following: the Ten-man 
community, called 'Friborg,' of which one individual was 
Friborges heofod^ or President. Ten friborgs made a 
* Hundred-man^* under a Decanus, or Tienheofod; a thousand- 
men, or 100 Friborges, made a Hundredum, or Wapentake 
under Centurio or Centenarius. The Decanus had jurisdic- 
tion in small matters, the Centenariue in all even the highest, 
they were related as Centenarius under the Count among 
the Franks. Above both (Centenarius and Decanus) came 
Comes and Yicecomes, whose relations to the former are 
not understood. This arrangement is attributed to King 
Alfred ; he may have renovated much of the whole and 
its particulars, but there is little doubt that the plan of the 
institution was national. Here also the Duke appears 
simply as a superior officer during a war." 

A passage immediately preceding the first here quoted, 
commences — " In the Frieslanders', Angles', and Saxons* 
law occur * Nobiles et Liberia' ' Adelungi et Libert.* ** And 
a chronicle of the ninth century says of the Saxons — *^ Quae 
gens omnis in tribus ordinibus divisa consistit: sunt enim 
inter illos qui Fd/iilingif sunt qui FriUngiy sunt qui Lazzi^ 
illorum lingua dicuntur : Latina ver6 lingu& hi sunt Nobiles, 
IngenuileSf atque Servilas" 

This learned critic, commentator, and historian has scarcely 
overlooked any important passage, and none involving prin- 

* Perhaps a term borrowed from the neighbouring Cimri, td&Q7 judge. 
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dples relative to the subject. Accordingly for a period at 
which definite relations are made out for the classes in other 
of the new European communities^ nothing is made out for 
the Saxons in England^ except that they were divided into 
Tythings and hundreds: a convenient arrangement, and 
readily adopted by the subsequent conquerors and taxors 
who usurped the island.* Beyond the southern shires, we 
do not know, nor can assume, that those elementary divisions 
were formed into aggregates (in the Celtic territory of Lan- 
cashire a hundred, Salford, contains 250 square miles), but in 
the old Cymric districts these hundreds seem to have been 
collected into Shires or Sirs (the latter is the designation in 
Wales), and the old Court of Record for the hundred, " The 
Sheriffs* Tom,'* or Wapentake by its Saxon synonym (de- 
scribed as a ceremony opened by touching the arms or 
weapons of the Sheriff), was an occasion on which the Sheriff 
entered his district Term, DniD , or when he set up his spear 
as a standard }nn • 

But beyond this district^dministration of the law, all 
authorities, from the text-books, records, or ancient collec- 
tions of documents, appear to fail us. The institution 
Tything, and the same grouped into larger divisions, and the 
idea of bail or pledge embodied in them, as these stand alone 
are non-descript, or convey a meaning simply of rural clubs. 
If we would connect these with trial by Jury, Compurgators 
are to be taken as a connecting link, according to the texts, 
but how ? 

The Bail or Club may have acted as compiurgators upon 
occasion, so as to screen the individual ; but that would 
hardly be allowed, they being responsible collectively for the 
injury complained of. Neither is there any necessary con- 
nexion between a Verdict or Judgment, for they were synony- 
mous (Mirror S09), and an oath to supersede or ward off 

* VtUa and Frankpledge are STnonymous in the early collections of 
English law ; and in a law of William the Conqueror, xxiz., we have 
" £t postea si serait cuz sit villa in firankoplegio." 

L 
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CHAPTER Vni. 

Celt and Gaul the same. — Celts in Britain, Cymmiy in Dacia, Celts near 
the Cymmrj on the Baltic. — Armorica explained. — Britons or Armo- 
ricansare "Conan." — Chenim. — Cheni and Venetithe same. — ^Pytha- 
goras and Druidism. — ** Brennus " always Celt — Belinus Cymmric 
— Corsenians and Liegrians, Gwynned, Welsh, Isle of Honey. — Scot, 
Pict, Gwiddel, Briton, Albion, Erin. — Bretons. — Cimbri in DeTon. — 
Conan andChenin illustrated by extracts from Poems. — ^Ken in Topo- 
graphy; minute illustration. — Kent and Gafol or Gavelkind. — ^The 
British Tribes in Caesar.— Silures of Tacitus.— Catte. — ^Brigantea. — 
Eeflections on Mixed race Celto- Saxon. — Conclusion of Part L 

We are now prepared to suggest reasons for discrepancies and 
difficulties among our ethnological texts and authorities. 

" Celt " and " Gaul " were synonymous, Pausanias tells us. 
G sounds i in Welsh. The Celts overspread the whole of 
central Europe, according to Dionysius Halic. iv., 1, 2, 3. 
Caesar informs us that the Gauls once made foray and settle- 
ment east of the Rhine. He also notices an existing settle- 
ment in Germany of Gallic Tectosages. rrba, emigrant, 
or bD , equivalent to clan, may or may not, either of them, 
report the name " Celt " or " Gaul." Pausanias may have 
been right or wrong as to identity of the two words. The 
Teutonic " Welsches," and Frank modification " GaUes," 
applied to foreigners generally, may have originated in the 
name adopted spontaneously by Celts, when they alone were 
neighbours to the Teutones. There were Belgse and other 
Celts in Britain, and, as Caesar informs us, a prince of Soissons 
claimed homage in Britain, but apparently in right of his 
Celtic settlers here. We have seen the " Chiltem Hundreds ** 
described as Cellina, on reference to Cadwallader. 
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The possession of Dacia, whose chief was Dacobalus, 
iTrbya , chief of the Dykes, and whose fortified lines, from 
antiquity, are found available still in practical strategics, will 
be found to give Semitic, or plain, British topography. {See 
Second Part.) Semitic names extend from the mouth of the 
Danube to the head of the Hadriatic, as noticed hereafter. 
The Veneti there, and the Veneti of Brittany, may have been 
of kindred race; some points of approximation are hinted 
hereafter : the latter as " Armoricae," ar-mor (on-^^a), boast 
a Celtic sobriquet. It is noticed by Pliny, that the Baltic is 
called by its bordering people, " Mormorosa," meaning 
" Salt-sea ;" mar mor means as much in Celtic. But there 
are Celts to-day (Dr. Clarke's " Travels ") in the steppes 
approaching the Baltic: these may have been nearer to 
Pliny*s correspondent than the Baltic Cymmry were ; these 
may have called the Baltic Eim-areim, U^'^V U^ , tipper sea. 
. . . Northern. 

The Gauls are accredited with arts and civilization, ex- 
tending to possession of Grreek literature. What Caesar calls 
Grreek letters, may have been as little Greek as the Tuscan 
were. But not being Latin, Caesar may have styled them 
Greek. But this is not material, they had not Greek litera- 
ture in Caesar's time. At that period the language of the 
Gauls was Celtic in the instance of the name applied to 
Brittany. " Armorica" — " Ar-mor," on sea, and " Morini," 
coast east of Calais, i,e., maritime : so in ** Belgae," and other 
cases. The former instance, *' Armoricae," the people indi- 
cated, styled themselves Cbeni, as " Conan " afterwards is 
applied to Brittany, the aspirate is represented in Latin by 
y, and the name given is Veneti, as also for the settlement 
on the Hadriatic, which heads a series of Semitic names from 
the East of the Valley of the Danube to its source, as in 
** Genounia," near Lake Bergantz, for p fortified, that 
name ** Genounia" also appearing in Britain, south of the 
Wall of Severus. (a) 

Pythagoras is accredited with the opening a Druid school 
at Marseilles, and so indoctrinating Gaul with Druidism 
(Ammianus), and with what not besides. He being a 
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Brahmin in tenets^ may have introduced the Hindu element 
in the languages ancient and modern of Europe. 

These usual Ethnological points are re-stated to show that 
too much is attempted to be proved. 

If we look merely to what is afloat on the surface of history, 
we shall find the Celtic and non-Celtic element at work. 
*^ Brennus " is the Gallic leader on all occasions in classic 
writ : it is Celtic^ " Brennin ar yr Innis," chief of the whole 
island, having been frequently used here. " Brehon," judge, 
is of the same root. The Cymric/term is JSely ba , lord or 
chief, "jabi , " our chief," as in " Cunobeline," " Cassivelan." 
In the account (Justin) of Brennus' predatory expedition from 
the West to the East of Europe, including the attack of 
Delphi, we find the Tolosatae, or people of Thoulouse, re- 
turning laden with spoil, and repentant of their acts, throwing 
into the lake an amount of wealth, a prize for a Roman Con- 
sul, who drained the waters to recover the precious deposit. 
The Tolosatae were by this act Druid-school'd, the Cymry of 
harp and that high-searching Theology. Humboldt finda 
the people of that locality akin to those across the Pyrenees 
and the most ancient settlers in Europe. (6) 

If we look at the Insular distinctions of Cymmry, there is 
little to satisfy us. As to " Coraniaiis and Laegry," in the 
native distinctions of community, we must be contented to 
leave these two as the Eastern and Midland counties, perhaps 
distinct from the Brigantes (where B represents, as in Persian, 
the aspirate, or W, or Y) or Yorkshire. Perhaps the expla* 
nation of the two former is scarcely admissible without dis- 
cussion, if we should refer the one to ^D a lamb, as being 
shepherds of the open downs occupied by the Cheni; and the 
other to 3^b, stammerer, or indistinctly understood. Per- 
haps the latter may have given their sobriquet to the river 
Loire, whence they may, at an after era, have brought it 
hither. 

The native term for North Wales " Gwjmedd,'* is 
synonymous with "Venedotia," a name applicable to the 
Britons, as well in the north of France, as at the sources 
of the Danube at- the Adriatic. 
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The term " Welsh/* is Teutonic, applied by them to all 
west of the Rhine, as to Italians; it means a '^ foreigner/' but 
may have been an adopted word " Gaul/' since the French 
(Frank) designation of Wales and Welshmen, is Galles and 
Gaulois. 

Great Britain is termed the *' Beli's island of Honey," in 
a stanza addressed to King Manogan '^ Uthr Pendragon^'* 
I Arch» p. 73. Honey ns is referred to nca parted, which 
is probably the original, in a passage referring to intestine 
divisions, to Beli (helium) a word of the Neo-Bard era, or 
time of Saxon invasion. The partinff may, however, refer to 
the British institution of Ty thing, i. e,, honey, may express 
Briton. 

It must be confessed, that records and traditions carry 
Welsh, or mixed Celtic topography, back to the eleventh 
century in Wales. But we have to penetrate beyond a limit 
which found Welsh literature in a very advanced state, with 
all conventional terms fixed. 

. But if we venture beyond district topography, we are at 
fault. " Scot," is said to be " wanderer," TOO? gives that 
idea. Pict or Ficht, or Gwiddel, or " Widdel Ficht/' or the 
same without ** Ficht," apply to Lowland Scot ; these were 
called by Scots, " Creutnach," or " Corn-eater," that idea is 
given by Ficht, or " Wight " nxs . Their establishment in 
Scotland, is by some assigned to Nuil, the Irish A lexander, 
in 376. (c) In the ninth century, they were driven out of 
Scotland by Kenneth II., and took refuge in Denmark and 
Scandinavia. The Cimri were " Creutnach." (rf) 

Pictones, in France, may have another root nnt a ditch ; 
here the P seems radical, it is never dropped. 

Gweddel or Weddel, may be wattled or plaided b^b ^V , 
quickly turning, f • e,, chequered. 

" Briton," is referred often to " Brith," Celtic spotted; 
that Celtic word may come from Bard (whence Pard or 
I^eopard) jotted Tin . 

Albion pb white, and Erin )37n green, seem Semitic ; the 
former is sometimes referred to all the myths that hang on 
Albis in Liguria. (e) 
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Having run over the principal designations of race or 
country in the British Channel, we find a Cjmraic term 
applies to all these familiar terms in British Ethnology, as 
we shall trace it widely and in minute detail in our topo- 
graphy. It would be no contradiction to find Cymraic terms 
concurrent with Celtic, as " Armorica" and "Brittany,** or 
as that community styled themselves in history and on 
various records, " Communes Gallise," a distinguishing 
phrase, as we shall perceive, in tracing the " Tything," as 
institutional among the ancient Britons. We find " Conan,'* 
or " Cenin," expressly applied to Brittany, and prevalent ia 
Great Britain, a point to be very particulariy dwelt upon 
hereafter. " Pict ** does not occur in Brittany, which, alone^ 
is an inference that the word is not synonymous with 
Briton. If, on the other hand, we find "Prydain," in 
Scotland, we may apply the term to the Strathclyde Britons 
or settlements in Cumberland, afterwards removed to the 
Clyde. If we find no Cymry, or Cimbri in Britain, in the 
" Notitia," the " Itinerary," or in Ptolemy, it is sufficient, 
that it has at length turned up in the charts or pages of 
Richard of Cirencester. Here we may pause to take 
Richard's designation of the Cimbric district. It was 
bounded west by the Comubians, east by the "Morini** 
{maritime, which expresses Dorset), the mountains Ocrene 
(npv , a horn broken off,) ran on to the northern border and the 
river Uxilla. In this arm of land, which stretches out 
from the district of the Hedui (Ilchister and Glaston), and 
which is intersected by the river Uxilla, was situated that o£ 
the Cambrians. Caps. vi. and xvi. 

If we find this limited western district assigned to 
" Cimbri," it may be an argument, not against the " Britons," 
or " Chen," or " Chenmagni " (Ptolemy), being other than 
Cimbri ; for the Welsh call themselves " Cynmric,** a word 
that seems to comprise ** Cenmwr," " the Great Chen;" but 
the fuller vocal expression Cimbri, may denote dialectic 
difference. In Gwawd Llud, we have " The four-tongued 
Cymry : " and again, " Druids of the enclosure of the four 
languages for the four quarters," occurs in Cynddel; and 
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"My Lord Llewellen rules the men of four tongues/* is 
found in Lljgard Gwr. (/) The Welsh annals comprise the 
whole island in ** Innis Prydn/' and divide the community into 
Cymry, La^gry, Ck>ranians, and sometimes a fourth, {g) But 
Cymry is of national import, as the Cymry took up the 
national cause against the Celtic borderer. 

•* The Cymry prosper, woe to the Irish." (A) 
Richard of Cirencester adds, that ** the Cimbri in "Wales 
is a modem name, he knows not how ancient it were in 
Cornwall." We have a hint that we may improve on reading 
in the Preidden Annwn, "When we went with Arthur 
into the mournful conflict, except seven, none returned from 
Caer Ocrene." It appears, that the Arthurians were an 
accession of Cimric power in West Britain. The last 
passage follows one describing Arthur's voyage. We shall 
bave to discover whence. 

Among passages that indicate Conan Cynan, and other 
forms of the same word, as designation of race, and that the 
Cynmric, are the following — ^Avellenan of Merddin. When 
** Cadwallader (Celtic for battle-leader) comes to the con- 
ference at the ford of Rheon, with Conan, in opposition to 
the movements of the Saxons, the Cymmry become supreme, 
and brilliant is their leader.*' Armes Brydain of Taliessin* 
** Conan in Gwynned, 

Is the omen before the slaughter, 

And Cadwallader is a joy 

Unto Cymmry." 

Taliessin also says, that the Ambrosian prophecies are of 
Cadwallader and Conan. The Gwawd Llud has, ** In the 
long public chief-song of Cadwallader and Conan." Elphin's 
contokUion has, — 

** When he flies from the judgment, 
What is the bard or his song P 
When Conan is called 
To the chair of citation, 
Before the presence of Cadwallader, 
And he flies from decease on earth, 
To Conan son of Bran.** 

—Prcph. Merlin ab Alan de Ins., 101. 
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^' When Arthur returns as a grey-headed old man, on a white 
horse, then Cadwallader shall call on Conan, and take Albany 
into alliance." ( i ) 

The syllable Ken occurs ten times, as before noticed, in 
each of the following counties : North Wilts, Somerset, 
and Hereford ; eight times each, in Devon, Dorset, .Hamp- 
shire, Cheshire and Worcestershire ; five or six times each, 
in Warwickshire, Oxford, Gloucester, Stafford, Shropshire, 
and Kent ; it also occurs repeatedly in Yorkshire and West- 
moreland. The most ancient position was no doubt Kent* 
The vale of the Kennet gives ** Cannings" and East and 
West Kennet in the neighbourhood of the important British 
remains, Abury, The western limit of the name is at 
Kentchurch in Monmouthshire, Kington near Radnor, and 
Knighton, near Ludlow. 

In the metropolitan counties and neighbourhood, there 
occurs an important illustration. We have Kensington, in 
Doomsday, Ken-isis-tun, t . 6., Q7tZ7> p the ancient Chen (re* 
serving explanation of the principal word). Kinffstout if we 
refer to the map, will appear as a hundred '' between Kings- 
ton," ancient *' Matorfordd,'' or great road or passage^ 
Maiden, «.^., T blD treasury y and Kew mp a strait, or 
thread, or strand (Strand-on-the- Green is opposite Kew). 
The locality, as a British settlement, was probably suggested 
by contiguity to the great passage connecting the settlements 
on either bank of the Thames. All the names in this locality 
are Semitic in name, or of British institutional import. 
** Isleworth," Gwstlewode or Doomsday, referring to Gwystle 
(Welsh) hostage; the ** Aits," to >H island. "Petersham," 
including within old boundaries Richmond-hill, is like peri 
in Welsh, pretty nHS . Teddington (the tide does not end 
there) to ^td tot, mud, as also in Tottenham and Tooting. 
Twickenham on the bank, to the Kingston hundred, is rVor\ 
or nrts to turn or deviate, a meaning more fully expressed 
in the neighbouring " Twyford," i. a., turn of the road, but 
here meaning the turn of the Ken, the road from the town of 
Kingston to this point, having kept near the bank of the 
river. A glance at the map will be more suggestive than 
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mere detail in description. Twickenham is partly within 
Sion Manor, Isleworth, of which the rolls extend back to 
Henry I., its history is beyond that period, it having belonged 
to the Dake of Cornwall^ brother of William the Norman. 
From this point, among other routes that across Acton to 
Harrow and Maiden Ashes, near Epping, abound with 
Semitic names and British references. These observations on 
the topographical extent of Ken, might be much extended, 
but from fear of tiring the reader. We have said that Kent 
was the most important illustration extant, as to the preva- 
lence and import of the word. Kent is a Gavlekind county, 
which, as in Gabelle, in France, and Al-Cabala, in Spain, 
meant tax ; the word Qabel is Semitic h^ with that signifi- 
cati<m, tax. Whether they paid tribute for their sheep- 
walks to an earlier hunter-tribe in possession of the country, 
or whether the Gabel had reference to the Roman dominion, 
pannot now be determined; the peaceful condition of 
Kent under that protectorate was remarkable, but might be 
explained by the seat of administration of residence of the 
head of the Britons or Cheni having been fixed in their 
north-eastern district, after the Roman colonies were estab- 
lished in the county, of earlier settlement. 

We now proceed to consider the matter on other than 
topographical data. The emblem of Wales, the leek, is in 
Welsh Cenhinen or Cenin : the Hebrew name for the leek 
imports house nnn , that meaning also attaches to Ken )D 
an establishment, n33 a prepared place, also a plant or scion. 
The Welsh name for penny is Ceniog. The name Cuno" 
Belintu or CymbeUne and Cynan (a king of Anglesea who 
opposed Hoel the good), refer to the supremacy or nationality 
of the Keni. 

We may pursue this subject, which is of the highest im- 
portance in this inquiry, further. The data are so scanty for 
forming an idea of British nationality, which Caesar prepared 
to destroy more vigorously than to understand. 

The general's art is not the constructive, nor is he respon- 
sible for the reports of his spies and interpreters. Within a 
Qentury from the first invasion the Cheni-Keni had paid the 
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price of a justifiable rising, by a final reduction to tbe stat^ 
of a Roman province. Caesar, in his second campai^, 
espouses the cause of Mandubratuis, of the '^ TVinobantes," a 
name assigned by geographers to Essex. The word Toryn is 
prince, Penteryn chief of chiefs. (Thierry , p. 3.) Mandu 
may be referred to nTDD a tax; the word <9e^(mtiaci and 
SegouBOLy in that narrative, may perhaps be referred to ^liyXD 
wanderer ; others of the proper names are of districts — 
Bibrociy Berkshire, or watery, Cdnssivelan refers to the 
British name for Commander-in-chief, Velan b^D chief, and^ 
as before observed, his territory was apparently that of the 
Catauclani. To his measures, or assumption of authority, the 
Cenimagni were opposed, Caesar informs us. 

The Silures, in the subsequent events in Briton, appear to 
have occupied the area allotted on the map to the Catauclani ; 
they were foremost and inveterate in their hostilities to the 
Romans, as illustrated in the campaigns of Ostorius Scapula, 
ending in the captivity of the barbarian chief Caradoc, or 
Caractacus, who, trusting his person, after defeat, to the 
queen of the Brigantes, had been delivered up by a treacherous 
host. The Keni, or Iceni, were not engaged in the campaigns 
of the "Silures." Tacitus speaks of the rising of the 
Brigantes, subsequent to liis (Caractacus') defeat, as stimulated 
by the easiness of their position, on the removal of a trouble- 
some neighbour. Who were the " Silures ? " They appear 
to have been driven into South Wales, or its borders, when 
they were most eflfectively engaged against the Romans. 
Silrhir means nbt27 a long slip, or offset, descriptive of the 
ground. South Wales, and leaving us to seek further as to its 
occupants on the occasion. As to the border eastward of 
the clan of Caradoc, Tacitus, vrith his usual brevity, ascribes 
a previous rising of the Keni to the Romans occupying a line 
of posts — the "Fosse-road" from Gloucester to Lincoln; 
this would or should have been the British lines as parallel 
to the Icenian way, or " Ichencheld." The Romans had 
broken into their lines. Westward of this the wooded 
country extended to the " Co/*"-wold Hills, comprising the 
" Cattieuclani." The Catti were a tribe found in Germany, 
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near Jufland— (Tacit. Germ. 36).— The Picts, no fpicti,** 
because the Britons wore paint, " battle colours," " vitro se 
inficiunt " (Csesar), were (as the Aticottii afterwards found as 
Roman auxiliaries from Britain, and described by Jerome as 
cannibals), the barbarous and terrible neighbours of the Keni. 
In the corner, making the western junction of their territories 
the Britons name Bristol^ and Baihy Bayden, i.e., behind 
TO^ i.e.y in rear of the Fosse-way; and Bristol was also 
" Caer-Odar," dty of the boundary. The Silures may have 
been Cimri, west of Celtina, and allies to Celts. Caves 
near this border exhibit the settlements of savage life ; the 
bone and stone-headed weapons, classed as British relics, were 
with more probability those of the Catti, Picts, or Gael. 

Except those wild hunters and desperate warriors, which 
are perhaps traceable (by Dr. Clarke finding the Scotch 
costume and some phrases and names, as ** Inverness,'* 
meaning in the comer,) to the Russian steppes near the Don 
and latdsh — except these the whole community of Britain 
were ** British," or, dropping that title as equivalent to 
" communes " or " states," they were all Keni. {j ) 

The Brigantes received a chief, Yenusius, from the Cheni, 
in their last struggle with Rome: that community acted 
under a separate municipal rule for the sake of despatch, 
being so far removed from the southern province of the Keni. 
This name occurs in this northern district as well as South, 
the Ken, Kendale, in Westmoreland are examples ; it is not 
certain whether JiTtn^ston (Hull) on the Humber can be 
claimed, the Co»ingsbury near Dorchester of British charac- 
teristic in construction, and many relics make out the con- 
nexion. The word Brigantes, here as in Spain, must be 
taken with a little care in adapting the spelling. B, is a 
letter frequently used as a strong guttural (Doric dialect) ; 
it is the Persian W as before observed, it had the sound 
of y in Spanish, banda sounding vanda ; it had that sound 
b ancient as still in modern Greek. In Spain *' Biscay " 
is put for the Escurra. Here Orhn or York is intended 
r)5 to extend. Therefore the road from the Severn to 
York is the Ryknield\ but so also is that west from the 
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same point through South Wales. This will conclude our 
investigation of Keni, or the Kinnfre^ of Herodotus. The 
** LcBgr " never heing mentioned on the Roman campaigns 
may have been distinguished as Britons or Keni by that 
people, but not distinguishable by others. The word may 
imply defective pronunciation^ or a dialectic difference, from 
137b to mock end ridiculous; it is particularly used where 
dialectic discrepancy is implied. 

If we connect the foregoing report of the Chen or Chen- 
magui of Ptolemy, a name recurring in Livy and Caesar, 
and again in Kenmuir of Scotland, giving the principal 
word with the Celtic mawr or vawr (equivalent to " magnus*') 
which brings the actual Welsh designation of themselves 
Cynmry, we shall approximate an ethnological definition, 
at least with the help of Arthurisnif in connexion with the 
Cimbri of Richard of Cirencester. After all that has been 
said, we want not the means of connecting Arthur and 
Cynmry with Britons or Prydon riTlS , the ** ears of com,'* 
emblem of commune and constant subject of inscriptions 
on the British coins, (i) 

Before bringing this chapter to a close, the bearing of 
the foregoing on Celtic settlements in Britain should be 
noticed. First, the demarcation of the Cymmric downs 
by the Fosse-way (from Exeter to York) gives a field to 
the western settlers in a woody district, which William the 
Norman even found difficulty in reducing to subjection. 
Dr. Whittaker, in his " History of Manchester," fails to 
prove a single point as to British or Cymmric settlement 
there. All that was not Roman he has taken for British ; 
but where he thought he was pursuing a different course, 
he was simply giving principles and details of Celtic settle- 
ment and institutions. It is beside our object to follow 
out this subject further than it has already been illustrated 
as incidentally occurring. But we may just hint that all 
positive facts, as physical distinctions of the communities 
(Lancashire witches), peculiar superstitions, local customs, 
games, character of their single fights, &c.,will go to fill 
up the canvass where the subject will be found a Celto-Saxon 
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portrait. The peculiar aptitudes and progress, and on the 
other hand any social defects, will afford profitable employ- 
ment for the thoughts of the statesman and the patriot, 
which may be extended to the consideration of advantage 
or disadvantage of the unmixed Celt races still subsisting 
within the British isles. 

How deeply is it to be deplored that the civilization of 
western Europe found Roman discipline for its base and 
imperial decrepitude as foster mother to its institutions. 
Julius Csesar, if he had belonged to an age in advance of 
his own, and been bom Emperor, might have done more 
for Rome and Britain. He appears to have given Druidism 
a fair hearing. But had he lived to have assumed Christ- 
ianity into the empire, had he drank deeper of the learning 
he but approached, had he reformed the worship as well 
as the calendar of Rome, he would have united the peace 
of Constantino with the glory of new campaigns, he might 
have extended empire and have spared Rome the bloodiest 
scenes in her amphitheatre and forum ; he might even have 
frustrated the pretensions of the modern in binding ancient 
Rome to the faith of the Britons under its ancient faith, 
modified by its Christian dispensation. 

The Britons' expectation of Arthur, viewed together with 
their legend of Merlin, passing through ages and the ocean 
in a ship of glass freighted with wonders, floats our ideas 
far away even beyond the Persian Jannistan (Fairy Land), 
and all the Fancies that have in congenial temperaments 
caught and clung to that association of transient enjoyment. 
The " good people '* of the sons of Erin, their Halloween 
and kindred eccentricities of fancy, classing, as it does, their 
ideal with that of the rovers of Eastern deserts or southern 
gardens, they mark distinctly the difference of type, and 
afford standing ground for separating Celtic from Cimric 
(Cynmraeg) ; and though to the former may have belonged 
a learning and literature far in advance of the era in the 
early centuries of Christianity and beyond them, though the 
round towers of Ireland stand out from all mystery or 
doubt, asserting the science of the Finli, though the Irish 
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lyre, Clarseech, and pipes thrill deeper than the deductions 
of sophist or pedant pleading for her " ancient of days " — 
we may still be proud of the unlettered grandeur of the 
Cynmraig bard and Druid; our childhood welcomed the 
Giant-killer of Arthur's Court, maturer years may admit 
an allusion simply to the Gael, or Pict, and Scot. The 
Cynmry held on to sanctions as much beyond the learning 
of their neighbours as their deep-toned harp excels the 
instruments of their national orchestra; while the undoubted 
Mithraism, or fire-worship of the Culdees (Irish or Celtic 
priest), which, according to Hector Boethius, took root even in 
the Isle of Man, afibrd irrefragable arguments for original 
difference of race and institutions. This most important 
distinction will come out in a strong light in our subsequent 
suggestions, tracing the Chen or Cimri back to their eastern 
settlements, through relics of primeval epochs, even beyond 
our classical period, or " ancient history." 



NOTES. 



CHAPTER I. 



P. 2. (a). Tacit Germ. c. 45. The historian had been describing, in the last 
chapter, Denmark and Sweden, ** ipso in oceano/' to the northern ocean. 

Trans Suionas aliud mare pigrum, ac prope immotum, quo cingi 
cladique terrarom orbem hinc fides : qu6d eztremus cadentis jam solis 
fnlgor in ortus edurat aded clarus, at sidera hebetet. Sonum insuper 
emergentis audiri, formasque deorum, et radios capitis adspici per- 
suasio adjicit. lUuc usque (et fama vera) tantilm natura. 

Ergo jam dextro Suevici maris littore iBstiorum gentes alluuntur : 
qnibus ritus habitusque Suevorum, lingua Britannicee propior. Matrem 
Dedm venerantur : insigne superstitionis, formas aprorum gestant. Id 
pro armis omnique tuteld: securum I>e» cultorem etiam inter hostes 
pnsstat Barus ferri, finequens fustium usus. Frumenta ceterosque 
fructus patientios quilm pro solita Germanorum inerti4 kborant Sed et 
mare scrutantur: ac soU omnium suocinum, quod ipsi Oiesum vocant, 
inter yada atque in ipso littore legunt " 

Brotier^s note ^*JE9tiorum gentes. Nunc iVussui, the duchies of 
SamogiUa, Courland, the palatinate of Livonta and Estonia." Again as to 
their superstition : — ** Manent adhuc hujus superstitionis, multa vestigia 
in Suecia. Rustic!, iUo ipso tempore quo sacrum Frees mense Februario 
olim peragebatur, panem formas yerris, in multos superstitiosos usus 
paratam componunt Quod vide apud eruditum Eccardum de rebus 
IVtmeieB orietUaUSf vol. 1, p. 409." 

Of the language " Britannia propior," the note is ** Qu6d ^stii, in 
extremis GermanisB finibus positi, linguam Scythico-Celticam, quae apud 
Britannos diii viguit, retinuerent ut rect^ observat 01. Dithmarus." 

The chapter of Tacitus pursues the subject of Amber, nearly to the close, 
which is as follows : — " Suionibus Sitonum gentes continuantur : in 
tantiim non modd i libertate sed etiam a servitute degenerant Hie 
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Suevio) finis." Cap. 46 describes the SclaTonic races in terms strikingly 
appropriate to the wild tribes of North America, as noticed by Brotier. 

We have only to add that the "Estion© gentes," including Prussia, 
were comparatively late in their introduction to Christianity. 

Among the Suevian states are, cap. 40, AngU. East of the Suevi were 
described the Catti, cap. 35, 36. 

Now we give cap. 37, but it requires for introduction, an extract from 
cap. 34, on Friesland ;—** AngriYmoB et Chamavos .... A fronte 
Frisii excipiunt. ' Majoribus minoribusque Frisiis,' vocabulum est, ex 
modo virium : utneque nationes usque ad Oceanum Rheno prstexuntur, 
ambiuntque immensos insuper lacus, et Romanis claasibus navigates. 
Ipsum quin etiam oceanum iHk tentavimus : et superesse adhuc Herculis 
columnas fama vulgavit: sive adiit Hercules sen quidquid ubique 
magnificum est, in daritatem ejus referre consensimus: sed obstinuit 
ocean us in se simul atque in Herculem inquiri. Mox nemo tentavit: 
sanctiusque ac reverentius visum de actis Deorum credere quam scire." 

This passage suggests the question, how far north and west had actual 
discovery proceeded at the era of Tacitus P 

(c) 37. Eundem Germanifle dtum proximi Ooeano Cimbri tenent 
parva nunc ci vitas, sed glorift ingens, veterisque famsB late vestigia manent, 
utruque ripA (whether of this Cimbric, Chersonese, or of the Adige, the 
place of their defeat by Marius) castra ac spatia quorum ambitu nunc 
quoque metiaris molem manusque gentis, et tarn magni exercitiU fidem. 

The chapter pursues the subject of the ** Cimbric war," and tiie 

warnings given by it (admonuere) to the empire. Livy, Epitome Ixiii. 
XV, describes two inroads in Gaul and Italy, the first of the CVmfrrt, the 
latter of Cimhri and Teuiones ; they are generally alluded to conjointly by 
CfEsar. Bell, Gall i. 25 j ii. 4; vii. 77, &c. 

It seems to have escaped notice, that " Cimbrius," as a name or title 
to a Suevian chief, occurs in Caesar, 1, xxviii. : "Pagos centum Suevomm 
ad ripam Rheni consedisse, qui Rhenum transire conarentur; iis pneesse 
Nasium et Cimberiutn fratres." This is the information of the Treviri to | 

Cfesar, on passing events. It seems to imply neighbourhood and alliance, 
or conflicts of Suevi with Cimbri, perhaps the conquest and usurpation by 
the former of the Cimric border. 

The general notice of the Britons, by Tacitus, is contained in his 
<^ Agrieola," c. xi., " Cietemm Britanniam qui mortales initio coluerint, 
indigent an advecti, ut inter barbaros pariim compertum. Habitus 
corporum varii: atque ex eo argumenta: namque rutilce Caledoniam 
habitantium comse, magni artus, Germanicam originem aseverant. 
Silurum colorati vultus, et torti plerumque crines, et posita contra 
Hispaniam, Ib«x)s veteres trajecisse, easqnesedes occupftsse fidem fadunt: 
proximi Gallis et similes sunt : sea durante originis vi ; seu, pro- 
eurrentibus in diversa terris, positio ccsli corporis habitum dedit : in uni- 
versum tamen cestimanti, Qallos vicinum solum occuplsse, oredlbile 
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est Eonim sacra deprehendas, superatitionum persuasione : sermo haud 
midtum diversus, in deposcendis pericuKs eadem audacia, et ubi advenere 
in detrectandia eodem fonnido . . . ." 

As to the concluding sentiment of the historian, it seems corrected on 
the occasion described, Annal. xiL, 35 : Quod primi Iceni abnuere, valida 
gens, nee prseliis contusi, quia societatem nostram Yolentes acoessenmt: 
hisque auctoribus, circumjectse nationes locum pugnee delegere, septum 
agreati aggere, et aditu angusto ne pervius equiti foret .... Atque illi 
conscientia rebellionis, et obseptis effugiis, multa et clara facinora fecere." 

P. 3 (6). The "Britannia after the Romans," p. 35 to 71, relates to 
Vortigem, chiefly on the subject of the massacre of the Bards by Hengist. 
AuUiorities given are as follows: — Owen, "Cambrian Biography;" 
Vaughan, "Mona Antiqua;" Gibson's "Camden, Cambro-Briton;" Gildas, 
Nennius, "Triads," p. 61, 68; Evans' "Specimens;" Giraldus Cambr, 
Cynddelw, Geoflfrey Monmouth, viii c. ix. ; Leland, " Itin.," 4 ; Appendix 
ad Nennium, Gale, Turner; Owen's "Dictionary;" the Brut Tysilio, the 
Gwawd Uudd; "Cambr. Quart. Mag.," 6, 564; Anewren Godsden, 
" Institutional Triads : " E. Williams Golyddan ; Pennant's " Tour 
through Wales and Scotland." The " Britannia," p. 71—81, relates to 
Ambroaius and Uthyr Pendragon ; Muratori, " Sacr. Ital." 1 ; Milton, 
"Hist England;" Tysilio, Chron. Sax. An., 488; Appendix ad Nennius; 
Gale ; Gervas, " Prophecies de Merlin," and John of Fordun. 

Chapter IV., extending over pp. 82—140, contains the Arthurian 
period, and citations to which the present work stands indebted for 
much of the staple used on that subject ; the authorities therein referred 
to, are accordingly to be found generally in this chapter of A. Herbert 

Chapter V. concludes the Britannia, citing primarily Gildas, on the 
reign of Maelgwin, the " Saxon Chronicle," and Bede, for subsequent 
periods, with the other minute references of a semi-historical character 
in our text Herbert accuses Tysilio (who was present at the battle 
of Bangor) with concealing the events of the period he undertakes to 
describe. 

In his second Vol., p. 89, note, an admission is made, which must be 
considered by the reader hereafter in reference to the argument pursued 
in this volume, that we have no history of the Britons. " The practice of 
insulting and abusing the Lloegrwys expired with the Beli Bardism. 
The more recent practice, is to pass them over lightly, to take little or no 
notice of the ruin of this island betwixt Humber, Tamar, and Severn ; to 
inquire discreetly little into the cause of that ruin, and to contract the whole 
topic into an eulogy on certain Western mountaineers and warriors, who 
got the name of Cymnry." Our subject, however, takes up the Cymmry 
as a name not to be disposed of without a searching inquiry into all 
possible elements of, or for, a history of the Britons. 

In his second Vol. p. 96, Mr. Herbert notices the failure in the attempt 
of M. Villemarque to enrich archteology from the source of Breton relics 
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of literature : a morceau is a poem of Gwenchlan, dating at the middle 
of the fifth century. It is worth the reading, which can seldom be said 
of the Welsh remains of Bardism. He observes further on M. Ville- 
marque's collection. '* All save (the) one proved to contain mere popular 
legends and fairy tales, similar to those which are yet current in Ireland 
and the Highlands ; and of so low a type and character that those in which 
Merddin Emmrys figures call him by his French romance name of 
Merlin. Of Daniel Dremrudd not a vestige is to be found in this 
collection." 

The omissions here mentioned are not conclusive against admissibility 
of the evidence in a case yet to be made out, and where the evidence has 
yet to be produced. 

P. 4 (<?). See Bede and Saxon Chronicle. 

P. 5 {d). Eutropius, 9, c. 21 and 32, CI. Mamcrt, c. 12, Eumeniui, 
Paneg Constantiiy c. 12. 

P 7 (e). Dirge of Hercules. Arch. Myvyr, 1. 69. 

P. 8 (/). Brit p. 34. 

P. 10 Iff). Brit p. 28. 

P. 13 (A). See note h. 



CHAPTER IL 

P. 17 (fl). P. 146. 

P. 17 (b). B. G. vi. 13—16. 

P. 17 (c). MuUer's Dorians. B. iii. c. 9., § 15. 

P. 17 (d). Diodor. Sic. 6. 31. 

P. 17 {e) Neo Druid, p. 9. 

P. 20 (/) Cajsar, B. G. ii. 4. 

P. 22 (^). The reader is referred to Mr. Herbert's "Britannia," voL 2, 
cap. 4, and following chapters, or to his authorities on this curious case of 
conspiracy resulting in the ruin of the coveted island of the West 

Constantii Vita Germani in Surius Tom. iv. Hericus Antisiod. Vita 
Germ. Paris, 1543. Hericus Antisiod in prose, ap. Labbe BibL MSS. 
I. p. 537. S. Antonin Florent Chron. part iL tit zi. c. xvii. 

Sulpicius in vita Martin, c. xiii. 

Sidonius Apoll. Concio ad plebem et Epistole Genadius, c. 56, 
Augustini Op., t vi., Benedict Vassebourg Gaul Belgique, 51 a, &c. 

P. 22 (A). Neo Druids, 43, &c These passages occur again for com- 
ment in our Cap. V. 

P. 23 (t). Barddas cited Owen's Diet voce dim. 

P. 24 (*). Supposed one of the fairy triad with Gwynn ap Neath 
and Gwidion ap Don. 

P. 24 (/). See Cap. v. 

P. 24 (m). B. G. vi. 15. 
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P. 24 (n). Tacit Annal. xii. 
P. 25 (o). Herbert "Neo Druids." 

P. 26 (p). This lubject is fully developed in the second part. 
P. 28 (q). Neo Druids, p. 142, et passim. 
P. 29 (r). C. xxii. 

P. 30 («). See Herbert's Brit, yoL 2, or the author's in note ff. 
P. 31 (4 See note a, Cap. I 
P. 31 It). The Merdin's "Hoianau" has:— 
*' Give ear little pig and blessed pig." 



When the Saxons shall sit down in their Serpent^God, 
And there is a resorting from the distant western castle, 
Again shall our apparel be gay, and our appearance bright 
P. 31 (tf). Gothic war, iy. 20. 



CHAPTER ra. 

P. 34,/. 24. '^Cruithnao" described, or was synonymous with Cim- 
brian and Pict 

Pictland, or the Pict settlements in Scotland, was oyerturned by 
Kenneth IL The Picts took refuge in Denmark and Scandinavia; 
they returned with the Northmen making an unsuccessful attempt at a 
descent in Britain. Those events occurred in the reign of Donald Con- 
stantine H. £th, the swift-footed, and Gregory king of Scots. '' Picti," 
appears to occur first as a proper name in Eunomius tempore Constantine. 

A plant described by Pliny as growing near Friesland, the properties 
of which are to yield colouring matter, is by him called "Herba 
Britannica." Hence critics suggest that ^ Britons" meant coloured people. 
But the conditions of the case of nomenclature would be fulfilled either 
by Britons or Cymmri, being in the neighbourhood of Friesland, or by 
the Britons anywhere using the vegetable dye. The Celts use ** Glas " 
both for blue and green colour (a strange indistinctness of expression or 
perception unless explained by **gkus" the material being the original 
idea in glas, the substance having those two colours), and a Celtic idea 
seems given in " Glass-Fichti " applied to the Picis (Taliesin), their 
neighbours being distinguished as Deu Caledonee, or Black Caledonians. 
Caledon is referred to Jbrest, We ought, in justice to the Celts, to give 
them two ideas in the two names for a race, and not read ** Glas-Fichti " 
as *< Blue* painted." Eustathius (ap Aristotle) names the British Isles 
" Albion and leme," others *' Ouernia and Alouion." The latter is referred 
(by A. Herbert) to Al-Gwion the Celtic Mercury j but this brings us in a 
difficulty. " Gwion" is a word of unknown derivation. There are no 
" Cymmry or Cimbri in Ptolemy or Antoninus." They are very distinctly 
assigned to South Devon by Richard of Cirencester. 
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P. 37 (a). Livy Dec. 1., L v., c. 19. 

P. 38 (ft). B. G., V. 17. 

P. 38 (c). 

P. 38 {d). Thierry, Norman Invasion, cap. 1. 

P. 39 (c). Saxon Chronicle. 

P. 39 (/). "Neo Druids." Mr. Herbert (at the close), after adducing 
many instances of apparent confusion between Briton and Jew, or assump- 
tion of Hebraistic forms, says, — " Judaism mixt up with Bardism was 
not merely doctrinal in its rise, or borrowed from cabalistic books, but 
historiecd and connected with some actual movements in the Jewish com- 
munity. Further than that I cannot attempt to define or conclude any- 
thing until exacter studies, or fortunate discovery, shall have furnished 
ampler date." Our author assumed Jewish where Semitic was only on 
the record. 

CHAPTER IV. 

The reader unacquainted with the Hebrew may read the English word 
as sounding the Hebrew ; where ch occurs in the English, s or j; is the 
sound of the corresponding Hebrew, and where «, o«, w, or sometimes 
bf in English, the Hebrew letter " oin " may be found ; otherwise the 
correspondence of letter for letter may be relied on: some alterations 
of endings must be expected in the common parlance of Saxons or 
English as rendering obsolete British names, as dge for ch and r for ch : 
the hard g and k are also interchanged in pronunciation, so in Welsh the 
written ff sounds k in many cases. 

To the examples of local topography in this chapter, may be added 
"Aspley Guise," in Bedfordshire, near Wobum, from which plkce it 
forms an extension at a low level compared with the neighbourhood ; it 
also bounds a woody tract, Sepel HvCtt? , a low plain country, (Deut. 
L 7.) tD2 gashf a division or cut 

This word epel occurs in Spelthome, a hundred of Middlesex. See 
Cap. vii., notes on Tythings. 

At Aspley village an upland pasture is called "Powage," perhaps 
yV^ I head or end of the woods. 

The rules for the philological inquiry in this chapter, as delivered at the 
close of the last, are recommended to the critic's attention. The Semitic 
order of Welsh literature has been often before taken up, but not in 
earnest. The Welsh vocabulary is a mixed Celtic beyond all controversy. 
When even the interspersed Latin words in such a language have been 
attempted to be referred en masse to a Semitic root, the cause is be- 
trayed. But the Latin admixture lays us open to admit a Celtic intrusion 
on the Cimric. Mr. Herbert (" Britannia," Introduclumt 31 — 40) visits 
with deserved criticism solecisms of Dr. Owen and Da vies, and cases like 
Locharfs Farga (annual) Celtic and partus, birth, for "Vergobret." 
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We may notice, obiter, that this word, " Vergo^ or " Verang^ leader, 
and " Bret," seems synonymous with " Bretwalder " of the Saxons, and 
a Teutonic deaignation of dominion in Cimric Aquitaine. 

It might be argued, against Dr. Owen, that, his assumed roots off ur, 
m, and edd, t. e., respectively, beginning, over, forward, and rest, should 
be referred to !I1 in or D head or beginning /V upon, D from and HV 
time, now. 

CHAPTER V. 

P. 61 (a). From « The cowyard of the Bards." See N. Dru. 112. 

P. 61 (5). Ibid p. 163. Same page, " Praise of Llud," gives,— 
" Without the Ape (1), and the milch-cow's tail (2), 
Without the incomplete wall (3) of the world. 
The world (4) would become desolate (5)." 
(1) and (4), are f\p from np3 to encompass ; (2), (substituting word for 
alphabet or cow-tail) and (5), are *1S1 . As to (3), a wall is ^^W ; 
making tliis word incomplete by its initial letter, would give the sound of 
*^5 , ru£n from TViV to strip; from the same root, *^^'* is a honeycomb : 
and our number (5) has, in addition to its other meanings, that of a 
hee ; perhaps that coincidence suggested to the pedant who played with 
the expression, the introduction of this intermediate line. 

P. 62 (c). In the « Cadair," N. D. 41. 

P. 62 (rf). Line 28. Or rhv leaf (holly) for ybv release. 

P. 62 (c). From tiie " Red book of Hergest;'' ibid.y 40. 

P. 62 (/and g). Herbert Brit., xlvi. ; Arch., p. 37. 

P. 63 (A). Aneurin, pp. 3 and 4 ; Goreham C}Tivelyn, and the Qoreham 
Maeldrew ; Herb. Brit, 213. 

P. 64 {k). Cad Godden, N. Dru., 119. 

P. 64. Line 20. Or "leader of the beautiful;" bnn confusion for 
^y3 leader, 

P. 65 (m). Minor Gododin, N. Dm., 116. 

P. 65 (n). Ymarwar Llud Mawr., ib. /., 31, vM07 the grave and seek. 

P. 65. Line 10. Ymarwar Lludd Mawr. 

P. 66. Taliesin's " Song of Horses," Neo Dm., 104, 

•P. 67. Line 7, 32? is return, and also old age, 

P. 67. „ 8, "HI to search, as a refiner; for the same, v^ field, 

P. 69. Line 22. Eagle ")D3 for D3 standard. 

P. 78. See p. 49, and following pages, and the Appendix, Herb. Brit 

P. 82. Line 1. See Bardas, cited in Owen's Diet, dim, 

P. 82. Line 15. Herb. Brit. ii. 7. 

P. 85 (r). Uthyr Pendragon, 1 Arch, Myvr., 73. 

P. 85, Last line. " Triad' of sturdy swineherds ; " the second series has 
" Pryderi mab Pwyll," the Britons of or from Pool. 

P. 86 (0. Of the Calybes and " Iron Door," notice will be taken in the 
Second Part 
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P. 87 (tf). Qwalchmai, H. Brit, 110. 
P. 87 (r). Preidden Annwn., H. Brit., 109. 
P. 87 («?). Taliessin, " Grave of Warriors.'* 
P. 87 {x). Herbert Brit 

CHAPTER VI. 

P. 92 (a). "Cad Godden," the Cimrio traces in the valley of the 
Danube, and on the east of Europe, are deferred to the Second Part 
The Lapwing y or Hoopoe (In the LXX), may be referred to ^7 to Jly : 
the allusion may be a retreat or emigration. 

P. 93 (h). See Herb. Brit . 35. Taliesin's " Mic Dinbych,"— 
" Fallen are they the fettered host of friends." 
And in Triads 49, p. 12, " Gent Mag ," June, 1789 : « It is added, « they 
took off the leg-bands with which their horses were adorned, in order to 
fetter themselves two and t^'o.*" 

Tepipaum (MS. to Nennius, JTar/. MS., 3859, in Camb. Qu. Ma.^ 
4, 23) visited Wales with his father and brothers, but he died in the land 
of Guodotin, Manau Guotodin in Coton., Appendix to Nennius, Gale, 
p. 116. 

See further, next chapter, p. 129, and note (e). 

P. 93 (c). " Madawg the Tyrant," Neo Dru., 36,— 
<< Son of Uthyr; ere was slain. 
By his hand thy pledge." 

P. 94 {d). Herb. Brit, 237. 

CHAPTER VII. 

P. 105 (a). The idea of music attaches to the word. See Lexicon. 

P. 115 (6). See more on the topography of this district, in the next 
chapter. 

P. 128 (b) 16. Grass }Xr\1 signifies to thrust out, thence grain, and 
(apparently) grass ; it occurs as a suburb, Lev. xxv. 34. 

The two succeeding lines in our text, are perhaps to be taken literally ; 
they make an important admission. 

P. 129 (c). Here may be referred the nine who sailed away with 
Merlin. N. Dra., 110; and the passage above (p. 67), ''A ninefold 
protection is the return of the sword." The nine of Merlin, were the nine 
cyheirdd or of the furnace, that is (as above explained), simply the mW. 
Cynvelyn Dncscyl (N. D., 110), is Cynvelyn of the furnace, t.e,, the Chen, 
or Cimric leader of the nine. 

Herbert, Brit 2, 108, allows us no alternative, but his triad of origins 
for the Celtic swine-system {moch swine, here applied to pledge): the three 
are Circe's swine, the swine of Troy and Alba, and the idea of omnivorous. 

In the JV. Druids, 148, Jews twisted together by the hair, and 
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emigratiDg from a sacred island, from another obscure reference to the 
British tjthing. 

Totness was a famed place of landing for the Cymry (Herbert's Brit. 
2, 87), hence, the " Boar of Totness ** becomes significant. Arthur is the 
"wild boar of ComwaU," in the Cann y Ctcruw. 

*' The wild boar it is who deserTes 
The stone-piled Cymmru." 

The epithet is applied to the Bards, by the term, << Ard Cyvoenad;^ the 
idea is by confusion of the meanings of DvH , which signifies a hand 
of men, and compact masonry. 

The "hundred" of tythings, as of British origin, may receive eon* 
fimiation from the names of some of these. In Middlesex, *' Spelthom,*' 
a&d "Elshom," are respectively, plain and hilly hundred or Tom 
(Sheriff's Tom) vDD and b]7 . In the adjoining county of Surrey, the 
hundreds "Brixton," "Kingston," Elmbridge (hilly), Godling bia 
(great), Copthom, skirting the Ryegate hills f\\> to encompass^ or ^ a 
tDinff, or narrow-off slip, Reigate and Famham explained above (pp. 
115 and 124). 

P. 129 {d). Qwidion (Mercury), is a name not referable tp any Welsh, 
or Celtic roots, nor claimed for the Welsh nor Celts (Herbert Brit), 
" Arawn," is Urien. The whole text is, apparently, " a record of the 
tythings of Urien," referring Gwydion as above, to IV '^'Q people of 
records, 

139 («). We have already closed the subject of Caesar's charge against 
British domestic relations; it would admit of fuller discussion, but 
suffice it to observe, that the Nairs of India (a pure Sudra caste), are 
exclusively a military order; their institutions are of the camp, not 
domestic. Peculiar provisions of property and guardianship among the 
Nain, follow out their anomalous institution, the children have no 
patrimony, they look to their uncles for a provision. The household 
looks to the master's mother, not his (temporary) wife, as its head. 
[Buchanan's Tour.) 

The Britons did not admit a military caste. The Cimry of Britany are 
not charged with the exceptional custom. The Roman military colonists 
\rere not permitted to marry. Tacitus, Annals xiv., 27 (Brothter), 
To Ciesar the case was reported, not as of colonies or garrisons. The 
tffihing was a subject to have been reported of the Britons, rather than 
merely domestic peculiarities. Cssar gives us no other domestic narra- 
tives of Britain, nor personal peculiarities of the people. 

HI (/). Merlin's "Honioad," may have derived its name from the 
first word of that "sacred poem," Britt 49; " Saint George," was the 
battle-cry of Aqnitaine, and introduced into England, thence by Eleanor, 
Queen of Henry II. Humboldt remarks the identity of language on 
both sides the Pyrenees, in the latitude of Aquitaine, and considers it 
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piimitiye in France, or of very ancient settlement there. The title ^ Sir " 
was also used in Aquitaine. 

P. 141. Line 24. For tongues, torques. 

P. 145 L 18. In p. 132, "Valentine'' is referred, as Semitic, to its 
meaning, sheriff-pricking. Those ceremonies have the following point of 
identity : sheriff-pricking takes place on the day of the *' Purification/' 
new style ; Valentine-day is the same day, old style ; the one the second, 
the other the fourteenth of February. The ceremony of actual pricking 
or perforating the roll opposite the name takes place for that occasion of 
choosing Sheriff as on others, dating from remote antiquity. The 
Statute 28 £dw. I. c 6, is simply a confirmation of the old popular right 
of electing the Sheriff. The form of the institution has imdergone 
changes by statute, and by process of time. But the Sheriff still executes 
all writs, carries out the common law by attaching felons, levying fines 
and amercements: he is also judge or president of the court, and 
now assessor to the lawyer on the bench, always present at trials, and 
he alone summons the triers or jury. He raises the neighbourhood 
to assist against breakers of the law, every person above fifteen bein^ 
compelled, under penalties, to add his strength to the Sheriff's for that 
purpose. BuX he was also a judge, opening, from place to place, his 
circuit or Tarttf having been accompanied by the Bishop, Earl, and 
Barons, until these were exempted by 52 Hen. HL c 10. 

P. 146 (ff). Fleta (/ 113) says the "True Bill" of the Grand Jury 
was a judgment full and conclusive as if resulting from a trial. 

P. 147 (A) A very ancient sculpture at Cricklade, represents Dragon and 
belted knight " Gladio cinctus " is used in the writ ordering the election 
of knights of the shire. 

P. 149. "Armoriccegentes" occurs Caesar B. G. v. 44. 

P. 149 (a). The whole province by its ancient name " Dada " is 
referable to its fortified lines, dikes pT from which also the Dacian chief, 
" Dacobalus," seems derived. The topography is British or Semitio Buda 
Theiss, ThameasLwr, Peterwaxden, and many other cases occur, but the 
subject more properly to our second Part. 

A reason, a priori, for Cimric relics in the valley of the Danube would 
be that, except the the Steppes of Russia, they had no other outlet 
westward and northward from the Euxine. 

The name "Llud," the West (as above explained) is indicative of 
Eastern origin for the Cimri : Llud is applied to Brittany as well as to this 
island. Gases of application of Llud are fully noticed in the Neo Druids, 
pp. 75 and seqq. 

P. 160 (5). In Sir J. Mackintosh, Hist of England. 

P. 151 (c) Herb. : Brit Ixii. 

P. 151 id). Antiq. S. Hibem., p. 139. Gibbon 2, 312, states the fact 
for the Picts. 

P. 151 (e). See Tacit Annal. N. D. 22. 
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P. 153 (/). Neo Dru. 45. 

P. (^). Thierry, Norman Invasiony cap. L Cyvoesi Merddin, N. D. 77. 

P. 163(A). The "Caultem" or "Celtina" (^'Municipal Itutituttans," 
by Jo. Fletcher) districts of the Celts is in ancient municipal liberties (<< to 
hont in the Chiltem **) eqtdvalent to woodland, and was applied even to 
the woods about London ; this eonfirms a received idea^ the CeU$ were 
hunters occupying forests. 

P. 164 (»). The genuineness of the British tradition here comes out by 
the means (Celtic) of obscuring it, ^W (as before explained) is return 
and ffretf-headed : the line is '* When Cimri return sword in hand." 

P. 157 {j ). Among other national distinctions, the Pict (Diod. Sie. v. 
31) had the Grecian lyre, such is the Irish blarseech : they also have the 
|>^i, the latter are still found (Dr. Clarke) in the Russian Steppes, and are 
"Scythian." We must not expect to find any distinctive records of the 
dress, arms, or armour, of the Britons, since even their language his been 
stolen from them in the process of transmission to us. Dr. Whittaker's 
particulars are Celtic. The British caUmrs seem to have been hluey as 
above: the "Red Dragon" (Qervas) may have been British or Celtic. 
Ilie staining their- skins with paint, or tattooing, was continued down to 
the Norman times, in spite of prohibit(»y enactments {Chamhers^ Inform. 
2,878). 

The Misletoe and Shamrock appear to have been the respective national 
emblems. Mallet shows the prevalence of the former in the neighbour- 
hood of the Cimbri of the Baltic : the Shamrock was the emblem of the 
Celtic Venus {Neo Druids), The Leek (Chenin) has been fully explained 
in the text above. 

We find the plough in the Semitic vocabulary : ploughing is searcely yet 
very practical in Ireland. 

The "Arthur " was undeniably British. Pelagius here, and the conti- 
nental Bretons in their communee^ opposing idolatry and church-perver- 
sions of Christianity in the sixth century, go to the very grounds of a 
Cimric heart Constantine was half a Briton, Julian was the leader of 
Celtic legions, rebel and apostate. 

** Arthur" is identified with a period of time, and with a group of 
occurrences and persons, but not identified with a person. The tonib in 
Avalon was a trait of monkish imposition, exposed by Herb. Brit. 100. 

The " Death of Arthur" is the title aikd theme of Romance, and the 
above scene belongs to the name in history which, it will be found, 
migtook and misrepresented the phrase and allusion. Owain, Finddu, 
Alaelgwin, and Cadwallader parted by the interval of a century, which the 
Saxon Chronicle fills up with Welsh heroes, as Nathan Leod, wanting in 
the National Chronicles and Poems, show the real persons of the drama, 
where Arthur would not have been passed over if he had lived his life, 
and actually represented that type of chivalry. 
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The place of " Artliur " in the island cannot be disputed ; it was on the 
confines of Cornwall that that name led to battle and sealed the results of 
victory. Cymraic institutions established and extended. Perhaps there 
is a very plain inference of descent for the Arthurian Cymry. The Cimbri 
of the Bidtic appear and are lost in the pages of Tacitus and Pliny. The 
^Arthur" was rife in Sweden at a much later epoch. Olaus, ML 842. 
The ideas and creed of the Huns is unmistakeably mixed up with Arthttr, 
The Edda betrays Cymraic institutions, names, and emblems. We can 
assume with something like certainty the peaceful continuance of the 
Cymry or Gmbri in their Baltic settlements during the strength of the 
Roman £mpire, and, in great probability, their having been disturbed 
(by Alans Sueyi and Hans) at the era of its decline. Germanus, and the 
Emperor Julian, labouring to detach the West from the state reHgion, 
Christianity, will account for much extraneous disfigurement clinging to 
Celtic traditions of Arthur. Arthur must be sought as a point in British 
ethnology, not as connected with any particular series of events, or as 
restricted to any epoch in their annals. 

The natural caves in the island may be assigned to a race of hunters, 
clans not of British origin. Pen Park Hole, near Bristol, forty yards 
below the surface, opens to an area of seventy by forty yards. The 
proximity of a Druid circle, Stantin Dreu, between Bath and Bristol, may 
consign that structure to the same people. This circle is ninety yards 
diameter, a circle of single upright stones: Cornwall, a great field of 
stone placings, as that of Boscao-wren : the rocking-stone. Main Amber : 
the ** Hurlers :'' three circles of unhewn stone, seven miles east of Bodmin. 
Near St. Michael's Mount were discovered spear-heads, battle-axes, and 
swords of copper wrapped in cloth : that metal is found near in Mendik or 
Tin- ore. Such weapons were not of the temper of Arthur's " Excalebar," 
nor belonged to his community. Dr. Stukely and Sir C. Hoare dis- 
covered 700 flint-headed weapons in barrows which they opened. 

The number of British municipia (300), and their thirty cities, at the close 
of the fourth century exhibit progress in social organization and civilized 
processes, coupled with the fact of about half a million quarters of com 
having been sent hence to relieve the necessities of Gaul, and with that of 
a British fleet about the same period (Cerausius) having kept the channel 
against Saxon pirates, and the naval power of the empire. This verifies 
the distinction of " Armorica" {mariHme) applied to the Bretons in Gaul, 
and confirms oiu: nautical vocabulary as above. 

These and other points before insisted on, with a careful examinatiofi of 
relics of art in Britain, and of all circumstances, as to place, &c., of their 
discovery, will serve to distinguish the Cimric race. 

In the text are several passages distinctly styling this the Hebrew 
race. Several others might be added, as in the Plain yr Atphi, Arch. 
Myv. 1. 40. 
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" Christ Jesui Christians are prostrate before thee. 
Until are lodged in shelter, 
Six hundred thousand 
Of the hunted Hebrews." 
Tbe title of the poem, Ai-Phut, land of Phut (for Egypt), is Archaic 
SAd Semitic. 

In the Gallic insurrection (Caesar, B. G. vii. 4) the leader is Vercin- 
getorii, CeUilli JUlus : the states composing the league are Senones, Parisii , 
Ketones, Cadurici, Turones, Aulerci, Demovices, Andes, and " qui ad 
Oceanum attingunt" The latter probably the "Armoric® gentes.*' 
From the want of particulars of the latter, until the close of the war, they 
^ere not often found in the enemy's camp by Cesar. They were even 
then the distinct communes of Chen or Venixi, distinguished (B. O. 211. 
9.) Ossessinu, Lexobii, Nannetes, Ambiani, Motini, Diabletes, Menapii. 
The Gallic Mars was clearly (Lucan, lib. i. 445) — 
Flammis horrentibus Hesm, 
quite a distinct name and attribute from anything Cimric. 

In this island the districts are not clearly marked out under their prse- 
Boman appellations. The Catauclani appear to have held all the midland 
portion of the west of the "Iceni" and down to Bristol, and the 
** Celtlna." Many of the names are distinctive of the topography, or 
physical character, as the <' Durotriges,'' and " Bibroci;" the " Segontiaci" 
are referable to TOtZ? wandering^ the '< Ancalites " to vp3 cleared. 

Our vocabularies have shown Semitic roots in the familiar and house- 
hold words of Wales; the Irish words for spade, basket, hearth, city, 
and leaven are similar to the Welsh, and apparently not Semitic. But 
fitrrow in Welsh, Rhych, TH , differs from the Irish eitrig, 

P. 158 (A). This subject is pursued in this second Part, cap. i. But 
constructive or artistic Archeeology is not a department in which the 
writer has yet all the information he desires on the Cimric remains. 

In conclusion, Mr. Herbert's Britannia, Introduction, has copioits 
references to authorities on the ethnological points or theories. See also 
Herbert's "Attila" and "Nimrod," Arthur's History of the Highlands ; 
Sir J. Price, Defensio Hist. Brit. The Saxon Chronicle. Bede Eccles. 
Hist Camden. 

In our text the passages quoted *'as of four languages were the 
Cymry," " as of three faiths," are scarcely definite ; as many as three 
Cymric districts, the Yorkshire, East Coast, and Western have been 
noticed. 
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THE ANCIENT BRITONS. 

PART II. 



CHAPTER I. 

Cases of Coincidence between British and Attic Institutions and Arclue- 
ology. — Emblematic and Heraldic Com Ears.— Dragon. — Music — 
Woolen Fillets. — Oak Garland. — Misletoe, and Druid belief in a 
Future State. — British Marine. — Oracles. — Murder a Capital Offence. 
— ^The Blue Belt—Literary construction of the form, ** He is Feed- 
ihg," and Attic approximations to the Aramitic. — A Digression on 
Dorisms. 

The British remains in the west of Europe having been 
discussed, we proceed to consider, in the east of Europe, 
cases that seem parallels to the preceding. 

British coins occur bearing ears of com on oqe side. At 
Wood Eaton, five miles north of Oxford, on the banks of 
the Churwell, such have been discovered. The whole 
description is on one side. A horse, an ear of com above, 
and " Cuno " iinder ; on the other side, an ear of com, with 
" Camu.'' The Collar of the Order of Ermines, in Bretagne, 
was of ears of com. 

In Mionnett's " Coins," table Iviii., are several instances of 
the ears of com, as also Ix. — ^Ixiv., coins of Greece and 

B 
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Sicily ; and Ixix., torn, i., 347, the coins of Panticapiuniy on 
the southern border of the Cimric Chersonese^ we have Pan's 
head with a fillet round it ; on the reverse^ a griffin walking 
on an ear of com. The case Ix. is at Metapontum^ in Italy, 
where, as Herodotus states (iv. 15), a statue was placed, 
inscribed with "Aristeas," by the side of one of Apollo. 
That author is giving the legends of Proconesus and Cyzicus^ 
on the Propontis, connecting Aristeas with the Hyperboreans, 
who (ivp S3) brought to Gboece, '^ kepa ^pBeSefbeua 'rvpci>v 
KoKafMoviy' something sacred, in a bundle of barley-straw : 
the same Hyperboreans being elsewhere represented as 
sending Apollo to the South with ears of ripe com, (Died, 
ii, 47,) Th» " golden summer," or tribute of golden ears of 
corn, sent by Greek colonies to Delphi, is noticed in the 
case of Metapontum, and generally by Miiller, " Dorians," 
ii., c. 3, § 7. 

The Dragon with golden cheeks, pervades early British 
heraldry. (Gervas, of Tilbury.) " Pendragon," was the 
title of the head of the Executive. The dragon was, to 
a lats period, carried in procession on certain aimiversaries, 
as at Burford, on the west border of Oxfordshire. 

At Athens, the ancient coins represented Minerva's head ; 
the reverse, owl, dragon, and cock. On others, the reverse 
had owl, diota, or morning-pitcher, and, anterior to the age 
of Pericles, the moon. These are emblematic of the night- 
watches. Eudoxus, quoting Hipparchus on Aratus (b.c. 400), 
says, ** There is a certain star in the celestial sphere cor- 
responding to the pole of the Equinox." This is not our 
polar star, which by the procession of the equinoxes was 
then far from the pole. There seems to be no other star 
that could be alluded to but 7, Draconis, which, about 
1326 B.C., was four degrees from the pole. This sphere 
mentioned by Eudoxus must have been an Oriental sphere, 
as at that era in Greece there were no colures, ecliptic 
equinox, or great sphere. These were introduced by 
Thales, as also the constellation of the Little Bear, by 
which the Phoenicians steered. — Strabo, u 1. History of 
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AitTfmomy^ Society for the LiffkuioH of Useful Knowledge^ 
C.8. 

The d/ragon mth golden cheeks, an emblem embroidered 
on articles of the wardrobe^ identify Ion aa of Athenian 
parentage in the tragedy of Euripides. 

The dragon occurs also in legends referring to the Euxine^ 
at Colchis and the Chersonese ; also at Thebes and Lycia. 
Bat at Athens it is a symbol of night, Vb> whence Helku, 
and the other emblem, the owl, nW. 

Music, as an early British accomplishment, is paralleled 
as among archaic institutions at Parnassus, Thebes, Elis, 
Olympus.— &« cap* 7. 

Fillets of wool were worn by the British Druids, and the 
same material was wound about branches carried in their 
processions. At Delphi and at Athens the same usages are 
found. Saturn bound with woollen fillets occurs in an 
ancient m3rth. 

The oak is associated with the Druids : with the talking- 
oaks of lolchos and Dodona, and the " Dryopes " of Mount 
CEta and Delphi, aa well as the same " Dryopes " in the Pelo- 
ponese at Asine and Hermione, where they were associated 
with worship or ceremonies in relation to agriculture of a 
very primitiye character, related to that at Phigaleia, Thel- 
pusa, and other towns in Arcadia. — Strabo, p. 373, &c. ; 
Mailer D., i. S, § 4. Asine, we are informed by Pausanias, 
preceded Andana as the site of the shrine of the ''great 
gods." 

"Dryopes" renders Oak-head, i.e., oak-garland — ^a syno- 
nymous name. ** Druocephalae " attaches to a town in Attica, 
the first station on the road of the Delphie Theorea. 

The misletoe, and a pure system of religion, are accredited 
to the Druids. The " Eleusinian " mysteries at Athens were 
aflowed by the ancients. Heathens as well as early Christians, 
to convey sublime truths, unalloyed with idolatry and classic 
superstitions. The whole subject will come under review 
in a subsequent chapter. The " Elysian fields " were directly 
referred to in those mysteries with the alternative of good 
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and evil, or future rewards and punishments. Socrates scoffed 
at the Eleusinian " slough of despond." ** fiopfiopo^,** and 
the scenic representations of sudden light, these are among 
the circumstances that have leaked through a veiling anti- 
quity. Homer plants the Elysian fields beyond the plains 
of Asphodel, near the Cimmerians. In that narrative, and 
in the 6th ^neid, the herb mole is generally identified by 
the scholiasts with the misletoe. — Odyss, The dance after 
death of daughters of Cecrops is another case of the Druidical 
faith at Athens. — See cap. vii. 

It will be with some difficulty that we shall have to trace 
the early Aramitic name or names for the Deity in classic 
mythology. Perhaps the only direct case for Shadai (Sidi 
of the Triads) is that of Side, styled wife of Orion (Miill. M.), 
and whose beauty excited the jealousy of Here^ the Ionic 
Deity (see next chapter), " Orion," is referred by many 
(" Nimrod," cap. i. ; Miiller, " Myth," Appendix) to the 
root of aura, awrw^w— splendour. We shall have to notice 
this constellation, and the imputed Cisleu of Eastern voca- 
bularies, as applied to it. The name seems referible to nw, 
which is constantly recurring in the Book of Job, with the 
idea, sun, or the heavenly orbs in general. The ordinary 
name for the sun, Shemes, seldom occurs in that Aramitic 
poem, and the reason suggests itself that Shemes conveys 
the idea of a minister, or secondary, as if it were applied 
later as an admonition to Sabaism, with which the era of 
Job was not infected. Side would be thus confused with the 
idea in the ^^ Jah,^' which is referred to nW* — ^beauty. — 
Vitringa, in Jes., xii. 2. It is remarkable that Jah, in 
Oriental order of writing (from right to left), 31 was 
inscribed on the temple at Delphi. — Hesyeh «?. I17. 

In the Ixviii. Psalm, the above two titles for the Deity 
occur. Shadai is only used in that passage in the whole 
Book of Psalms. 

The nautical character of the Britons is on classic record, 
in the case of the Veneti, or ** Armoricans," of Caesar's 
campaigns, and of the channel fleet of Carausius. The 
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maiiiie of Athens was its great concern, and the '' ship- 
money" of our ancestors was a tax almost suggested by the 
\Bvrovpyla of that ^gean State. 

The oracles of Greece will be found to have based them- 
selves on Aramitic and Druid customs and opinions. The 
appeals to the opinions of the elders in Job will bear critical 
examination, as suggesting the authority of the fnfrpa of 
Delphi, where Tripod^ and the afflatus^ or supernatural 
agency, or effects on the Pythia, must appear as accessories 
of a later epoch and a foreign school. 

The recognition of murder as a capital offence, instead of 
as a felony, to be compounded for by a weregild, distin- 
guished our code from the Saxon law ; the fact of a distinc- 
tion, if not otherwise to be ascertained, is made out by the 
name or title the offence bears, and has borne, at Common 
Law, and in the texts of our law only from time immemorial. 
Murdredum* — This word is not referrible to any Teutonic 
or Celtic root ; it is not to be merged in morte and German 
mord, at least in the early usage of the word, because the 
idea murder was not part of their laws ; and the fact being 
so, the name of the offence in later Saxon codes should be a 
derivative, and not an original word, and if a derivative, it is 
lather to be referred to a Cimric institution than to another 
root or origin. 

Mordf "no, is rebellion, but a word of same sound, nsitD, 
is slaughter. 

In early Hellenic institutions, the capital nature of the 
offence is sufficiently defined. Orestes is the type of a 
murderer under the bann of the laws. The furies, or 
'^ Eumenidae,'* are a circumstance of foreign introduction, as 
will be shown hereafter. The principal object of a fugitive 
seeking asyltim (which is signified by *' Fleet," nba, in our 
ovm case), is quite apparent in the Orestes. The CrauffoUida, 
^ ynp, " bowed to blood-guilt;' and the " Phygallidae," 
associated with the Orestidse in the narrative of Pausanias, 
express fully the character in the scene. '^Taking sane- 
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tuary " is exhibited in the Creusa of the " 7<m/' standixig at 
the altar of Apollo at Delphi. 

The Hesiodic and Homeric representationn are of private 
reyenge, not of public justice { but those poems (as Miiller 
observes) have broken up the ruins of an older system. 

Green boughs, iXao-zio^and iKarffpio^ KkaSot, were common 
in expiatory ceremonies, on public or private occasions of 
humiliation. The Aramitic rr&3 has the idea of expiation 
and of a bough. The Druids were OuageMf as £rom ^Vt 
bough. Traezene was famous in cases of expiation of 
murderers, and it was the place whence set out the Theteut 
or the Nine^ ^^tDn^ for the reorganization of Athens. 
Traezene had its Nine famiUes. Trsezon (*' Diad," ii. 848) 
is title of a dynasty of the Cicones. 

The Belt of British chivaby, with its distinguishing colour 
hlitey occurs in the " Iliad," vi. 194 :— 

'* Oi,V€v^ fuv ^axrvrfpa BiSov ijio^vc/u ^oeti^ai/.'* 

A remaining point of parallelism is the British idiom with 
the Aramitic, and of both with the Attic dialect. Its 
discrepancy from the Ionic, or common Ghreek, is idiomatic, 
or radical, and not confined to the accessories. The Attic 
construction and the Attic verb are discordant to that of 
Greek in general. The phrase familiar to the British, 
" I am walking/* " He is feeding," is strictly Semitic and 
Attic, €ifu vTrapyta rvytcavmf or rt^o trtpLtrATcuv. The 
Hebrew verb (Lee's Grammar), in the present tense, is 
accented as an abstract noun, or as a word expressing a 
function, and not a substantive thing, so that the division of 
what we call " the verb," or the enouncing word, is provided 
for, anticipated, and pointed out by the accent and form, 
and the copious use of the ''verb substantive," with an 
actual noun or participle, is normal in that language. The 
distinction is kept up in the participle, a building man, 
or builder, and a man in the act of building at this or 
some expressed time. This double participial form may 
have fallen into disuse in Athens, but the traces of it 
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are obserrabld in inich words as Apx^K i^ the names of 
some of the months, and of the* districts BijpLOi* The 
Spanish eita hablando is not as Hebrew verb substantive, which 
in Spanish is es, not esta^ but it is translated thus^ esta, *^he 
is in a state or condition" (an expression embodying the 
abstract noun), followed by the intended qualifying adjunct 
or word expressing the abstract quality. The difference 
would be, " John is the John eating or walking," and, ** As 
to John there is eating or walking," esta applying to the latter. 
Except this doubtful case of the Spanish, the British sentence 
is a solecism in Europe. 

That construction called " absolute," or a sentence formed 
by the simple apposition of a noun with the participle, occurs 
in the Attic as in the Hebrew ; without restricting the case, 
as in common Greek, to the possessive or genitive inflexion 
or case (or the ablative in Latin), that restricting condition 
seems to tack together the absolute or independent and 
other members of a sentence : not so in the Attic and 
Hebrew, where the simple apposition of noun and participle 
supplants the regular sentence or enunciation by a verb. 
Other parallels of construction are, a plural verb with sin- 
gular noun, the accusative case omitting the governing pre- 
position Kara, the genitive AtSov, omitting otfco^, the ellipsis 
of the noun afjL^fxnefyqci (x^pci), the omission of the alterna- 
tive or last member of a conditional sentence, — " if you do 
this," — the expletive "^ijyrfv ^vy€i,'' " vjSpi^p v/Spiiet.'* The 
confusion of particles obvious in the Hebrew, as the use of 
the causal '^for," when comparison "as," is intended; this 
and similar discrepancies are matched by the Attic super- 
abundance of ap, and by the expression *' our0*OTi iroiAjaop" 
which may be resolved into " as you know so do." 

The homogeneous character of the Hebrew verb, or 
the variations of tense or time, without varying the letters 
of the root, or repetition of any of them, or addition to 
them, is observable in the old Attic future, styled in the 
grammars "second future,*' and the omission of the consonant 
inserted in the last syllable of the perfects; so that the 
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Attic gives earaa /Aefjuza, omitting the k or % ; the Aorists 
eaeva €j(€a TfXeva, also omit the characteristic consonant. 

The simplicity of form appears also in the accusative case 
iroa€iB<o for iroa-eiBtova ; in the vocative of same letters as the 
nominative 0«Xo9 for ^iXc. 

Accentuation also seems to give parallels, the Attic future 
(2d) taking it on the last, as in the Hebrew. 

This dialect in its progress introduced the schism of Old 
and New Attic, making the fundamental difference of the 
Attic, as contrasted with the other dialects, less obvious in 
the new style of Attic* 

If the normal characteristics as of a distinct idiom, or the 
conditions of a peculiar stock with a graft of the common 
Greekj be not made out by these points, the nature of the 
Attic variety of Greek will appear in comparing them with 
the class of variations respectively " Ionic " and " Doric." 
The former of these two differs from the common Greek, 
chiefly in its principles of euphony, or abundant use of the 
vowels ; but (next chapter) Ionic and conunon Greek were 
one at an early era of revolution in the settlements, dynas- 
ties, or races there. 

Dawes {" Miscel. Crit.," § 3), in discussing the Atticisms, 
Sp& airoSxo^ &c., considers the exceptional form to indicate in 
some cases a future tense, in others a subjunctive mood; the 
latter, as in Aristoph. PluL^ eyoD Se rt woua^ which he renders, 
^' But what must I do ?" So Ran., 1 165, rov o-tcoTrcd, and eyoi 
aunirto To»Se 7, which he renders, ^' Mfist I hold my tongue 
for this coxcomb ? " So LysUtr.y 530, Xirf^ tcarapare. UP. 
StfOTTO) 7« ; " Mtist I hold my tongue ? " 

Now the coincidence of one tense for two modes of ex- 
pression, *'you will " and " you must," is a patent Hebraism. 
The Attic use prevails in €t/ii aireifut e^etp^ for futures, as in 
the Hebrew, but the above learned critic contends for the 
form i/u, when used in a future sense. He also adduces 
instances of infinitives used for optatives after av with the 
preceding word : p&fiat av vfUK ovrja-iu from Xenophon is one 
of the cases, 
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The relatiye taking the case of its antecedent^ instead 
of that governed by its verb, is also in the Attic a trace 
of the oriental idiom. 

Distinct from the Attic, the Doric or Achean seems chiefly 
to assert a peculiar vocabulary, and a preference or abhorrence 
of certain consonants ; thus it has AXri^ for refievos, 0<npi^ 
for Au)wao^9 fiapi^ for vav^j X0709 for fLvBo^^ ApS^i^ for 
^aperpffy &c. It cpnf uses the letters /9, 7, S, and occasionally 
other consonants, using tr for k (so the Latin), and sometimes 
for p., and it avoids the cr, the latter peculiarity (fuffa sibilij, 
being a striking Dorism. 

As to the last point it may be observed that in the Hindu 
an s had a peculiar force, in some cases rendered by k, as the 
Greek also rendered (Herod, ix. 20), the Persian " Masistios " 
hj '^Makistios; " that s in the Sanscrit has a peculiar 
symbol. (See ** The Alphabet," by T. H. Key.) It would 
ahnost appear that the other Doric discrepancies in spelling 
arose from the Doric epoch being coincident with the intro- 
duction of written characters into Greece, or from the Achssan- 
Doric race having a written language at the time of settling 
in Greece. It would also appear that they had been indoc- 
trinated by the Zend settlers on the coast of Asia Minor, or 
where (at Xanthus) the alphabet in use, like the Tuscan, 
wants the letters b, g, d. The Xanthian inscription also 
shows a division of word from word throughout by a line or 
dot. [Fellowes Xanth.'J 

This might account for the superabundant use of the 
article in Doric, as if taken in the place of the dot or sign of 
separation. The ancient Egyptian use the Doric or Greek 
article o. 

See further in " Gregorius de Dialectis," and Miiller's 
Appendix, DorianSf neither of which warrant, or lead to, all 
the opinions here hazarded. But it appeared that^ having to 
suggest the circumstances (next chapter), of introduction of 
the Hindu or Ionic tongue^ and to point to its antecedent in 
Greece, some decided suggestion was called for to account for 
subsequent changes, as in the Doric dialect, the argument a 
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priori being that the supervening Achnans and Dorians 
would either have adopted the language of the country^ 
or have introduced their own ; the latter appearing out of the 
question for a military minoritj in a well-settled and civilized 
community (such appears the case upon intrinsic evidence, 
even of the Iliad) ; they should, it appears, in the course of 
one or two centuries, have spoken the Ionic or common 
Greek as the Normans in England, or as the community in 
England, after some centuries, had a common English. 

The Normans, indeed, being unlettered, had quickly lost, 
even in France, their own Scandinavian tongue ; the '* lingua 
Franca '* they brought with them to England was a fluctuating 
idiom. The Achssans or Dorians had, until the epoch of the 
** return of the Heraclidae," been kept together in confined 
districts, and above all, while in progress through ''Asia 
Minor," probably as mercenaries to the ruling dynasties 
there, had learned the written alphabet of that civilized com- 
munity, or of those and other (Cretan) communities. 
''Dorisms,** in the sense here indicated, would not be 
the first or last instance of names obscured by being 
rendered in the phonetic system of a foreign visitor and 
commentator. Either an exceptional written character or 
mode of enunciation might account for the dialectic 
difiTerence. These Dorisms would have disappeared in 
the Greek, had the Dorians mixed freely with the subject 
population of their territory, but not otherwise. The 
Romans in Britain obscured topography by their render- 
ing it into alphabetic characters of their own; the ''cock- 
neyisms" of the A, f?, and w, being perpetuated in the 
vernacular or local parlance of the sites of Roman head- 
quarters, or the metropolitan colony (London) in par- 
ticular. 

Much of the force, if any, in this reasoning, must rest 
on the case, to be hereafter made out, of the AchsBan-Doric 
migration (chap. 6). The subject may here be dropped, 
as simply a suggestion of an original Attic language overlaid 
with Hindu, and distinct from the Doric use, pronunciation, 
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and writing of the common Greek, or " langue du pays," in 
an Ionic community long settled there, and once the ruling 
caste. Our observations on Dorisms have been chiefly in 
illustration of the marked character of the Attic with which 
we are more immediately concerned, at least in the present 
stage of the inquiiy. See further (chap. 6), as to the eastern 
origin of the Dorians. 
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CHAPTER n. 

Of Hellenism and the Classic Greek. — Clonic the Common Greek. — 
lonians distinguished by Apatouria, Apatouria in the Vedas. — 
The Hindu Bagh, Heri, Iswara, and the Yoni, in Bacchus, Ares, 
Ephesian Deity, and the Latin Juno. — Other Hindu Institutions in 
Hellas. 

The approximation of British to Athenian antiquities, is 
an idea, however, of no easy acceptance with the learned 
or unlearned, who may unite in an objection to the case 
for argument ; because we are seeking for what is of Britain 
where all is Greek. If we turn to inquire what is Greek of 
an early period, they reply ■' Pelasgic ; '* but if we demand 
what is " Pelasgic,** there comes no more satisfactory reply 
than it is the most ancient Greek. Such is the base 
of scholastic or classic archaeology. The identity of 
Pelasgic and classic' Greek in general is not disputed, 
nothwithstanding the epithet fiap/Sapoifimvoi, applied by 
Herodotus to the Pelasgians of Cyzicus on the Propontis ; 
that term implied, perhaps, some dialectic or provincial dis- 
crepancy detected by the ear of that early traveller. 

More exact philology and ethnology in modern times, has 
collected the ancient classic tongues, and some living lan- 
guages of Europe, as of the Sanscrit or Hindu family. This 
affords a truer base of argument ; denying all affinity of the 
British or Cimric with any Hindu tongue^ we have to 
institute a comparison of institutions from Britain with 
others at Grecian sites, at an era precedent to that of Homer 
and Hesiod. 
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Classic Greek in generey and Ionic are allowed to be the 
same, or the latter is allowed to comprise the common Greek, 
and must be admitted to have been the general language of 
Greece at some remote era. Were, then, the Greeks or 
lonians of that era Hindus? If the affirmative appear, 
a more definite question comes to be disposed of. Hindu 
and Ionic is not identical with Hellenic^ nor do the latter 
necessarily merge in Pelasgic; but, reserving the latter 
point, we have to determine what is Ionian, or what has the 
Hindu to do with Ionian, or with common Greek, or 
Hellenic ? 

" Javan" is the name applied, in the " Vehara Mihiri,"* 
to Greece, by Hindu and Arabic writers, and is the place 
intended under that name in the sacred Scriptures ; the 
*' Ionian Sea '* indicates a dynasty, and the " isles of the 
Gentiles " (Gen. x.), ^"Q •►« (ai goi), or -ZEgean, were the pos- 
session of Javau. 

Miiller, in despair, says, the lonians of any settlement, 
previous to Theseus in Athens, may have ^Mropped from 
the clouds." (Dorians.) The Iliad notices the ^* long-robed 
lonians " simply as the contingent from Athens (II. ii.), and 
Herodotus says, that the degenerate remnant of the race went 
westward to the shores of Asia Minor (lib. iv.). It appears, 
however (Ibid), that to the last they were to be iden- 
tified as of the genuine stock, by the celebration of the 
Apatouria. 

That important word has never been approached for 
interpretation, as it appears, by authors, either ancient or 
modem, in connexion with Greek philology. In the " Rig 
Veda Sanhita," edited by Rosen, 1838 (the work is incom- 
plete by the premature death of that eminent commentator), 
on the word " aptura " (iii. 3), he renders it by ap, " aqua ; " 
tur, " properare." Other forms of the first word are pa and 
pani. In the same Veda, Agni, the deity presiding over 
fire, and Bagh, the sim, also occur. ^^ Bacchus," in the 
Doric dialect, is ** Osiris." Bagh, in Hindu mythology, is 

* See « Hist Astron./' Society for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. - 
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identieal with, or a itmction of, Istoaira, the sun. In the 
worship of Diana at Ephesus, the chief priest is '' Essen,*' 
or Essem (the Sim, Persian), and also styled the ^'Bee ; " 
that insect is an emhlem painted on Iswara. In the *' Rig 
Veda/' an unifonn and primitiye firer-worship is indicated, as 
Bosen observes, on the hymn, " Apri Saktum ** (xiii.), 
§•#•, to the *' twelve deities/' which are given severally by 
name on that occasion and in several other passages, all refer 
to one '^ ignis aacer sub variis appellationibus." 

In the Eleusinian mysteries, Bacchus was the assessor of 
Ceres, and the feasts of Bacchus (Dionysia) were of the most 
solemn at Athens: the Orphic hymns recognise the high 
sanctions attributed to Bacchus. (See chap, vii.) In the 
** Big Veda," the incident of Cacus in the traditions about 
Hercules have their prototype, as noticed by Biosen (vi.)* 
Other coincidences of Hindu and Hellenic fable are noticed 
in " Nimrod,'* by A. Herbert. The explanation of Jpaiouria, 
as just given, may refer us to the '^ apurrop fiev u&»/i *' of 
Pindar, but in the course of centuries that lead on Ionic 
decline the original ideas of national objects and names seem 
to have been lost, Bacchus is transformed into the wine« 
god, and water, as a principle or element for worship, seems 
lost. We find, however, in asylum in Arcadia, di^^sed, too, 
when represented visibly, in the terminal figure with goats* 
or rams' horns, evidently belonging to another race, the 
name, Pan, recalling the Yedas and the Apaturia. Pan 
shares with Apollo and Jupiter jurisdiction over the Furies, 
or the power of inflicting mental maladies (Miill. Dor.), 
while panic, fright, and " lymphaticus," or " nympholepsy," 
appear to point to the element intended in the Apaturia. 
The Ionic deity, *' Poseidon,*^ appears simply an expression 
of dynasty ; under the name Mgens it appears equivalent to 
^gean, and, as at the seat of government for the isles, the 
latter name becomes a local power, or family at Athens, 
usurping the '^ Thesetu,'' which will be made to appear an 
appellative connected with civil institutions not of Ionic 
origin* 
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The name lomc, Qr Ji^vaoi appears referrible to the Yoni, 
the Hindu emblem of a 9till-prevailing national importance. 
At Poestum this emblem is sculptured on the band of Isis, 
The Lingam and Yoni together form the crux ansata, symbol 
of the planet Venus. The name Yoni appears to have passed 
in Italy into that of Junof this latter is also the Tuscan 
genius invoked by womeui but that impersonation is rather 
referrible to Janan (Persian)j the ^* touW^ as will be presently 
explained. The *^ Here " of G-reece, as well as the Axes^ 
son of Here^ may represent Heri^ the Hindu god of war. 
In Professor Wilson's preface to his recent translation of 
the Yedas, it is observed that Vishnu is mentioned only as 
subordinate to Indra, and Siva not mentioned at all, while 
Bramah appears as the inventor of castes. The Vedas are 
addressed to '* the deified elements, to heroes and sages." 
The Puranasy which are later than the Vedas« refer to the 
deluge and the survivors in a boat, and inculcate the absorp- 
tion of all things in the Deity. This is quite in accordance 
with the character of the Eleusinian faith or doctrine, in 
which, as observed, Bagh of the Vedas appears by the side 
of the Hellenic or Attic Demeter. Heri may have been an 
appellative in the Vedas, deified afterwards in the West. 
The Ionic era was passing off at the date of the Iliad, which 
was 500 years before the age of Herodotus (Herod, ii. 53), 
agreeing with Hesiod's remark {Epya kcu, HfJLep^, v. 564), 
that Arcturus rose heliacally sixty days after the winter 
solstice, which fixes the period of Hesiod and of Homer, 
supposed to have been isochronous, at B.C. 950. At this 
period we find the Greek idiom settled, so as to have given 
us classic authors or works of that date. This will throw 
back the date of the Ionic Revolution, or the appearance of 
Hindus in Europe,*— as far back, perhaps, as thirteen or 
fourteen centuries before the Christian era, when we find 
the Dragon a circumpolar star, and as such adopted at 
Athena. 

We thus have a suggestion of origin of the classic Greek, 
the idiom of Hesiod and Homer. The spectacle of a Hindu 
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irruption^ a march^ perhaps, reversing that of the Great 
Mogul and of Nadir Shah, or a prototype of the revolutions 
in Hesperian latitudes under the auspices of the Caliphat. 
The record of so great an event subsides, in " your philo- 
sophy," into the sculptures at Ephesus, representing Bacchus 
and an Amazon, or those in the jiltis (Pausan), with 
Hercules and the Amazons contending for the belt of Mars^ 
an incident* (the belt) from our own British heraldry or 
school of chivalry. At Athens the same conflict is recorded, 
as between Theseus and Hippolyte the Amazon, and perhaps 
repeated in the antagonism of Neptune or ^geus, as the old 
supremacy of the iBgean against the new. But the tenor of 
Attic institutions and traditions makes peaceful relations 
with the lonians, and perpetuates the real character of 
" Bagh," even the leopard*skin (contrary to the received 
opinion or gloss on the fact of its adoption in the Bacchanal 
wardrobe) being typical of the starry heavens ; that anima], 
nD3, Nimar, being so used as a symbol. This appears 
obscurely in a passage of Numbers xxxi. 36, and is dis- 
tinctly stated by Diodorus Siculus (i.) to be applied to 
Bacchus with that intent and object. " Nimr," or Nimrod, 
in this sense, may have preceded Bacchus, and the name may 
subsequently have been applied to the earliest planisphere or 
system of catastracism. 

The "Arcturus, Orion, and the Pleiades," given for a 
rendering of verse 9, Job ix., is perhaps the grossest 
assumption of ancient or modem glossists. ** Orion " 
literally gives any or all of the orbs of light in the 
heavens, niM. But ** Kislieu," the Aramitic name in Job 
applied to Orion, as in our version of Job, is used in 
Isaiah as a general, not a particular group of stars. The 
word ascribed (in Job) to Arcturus, IDV^ is also used as 
an epithet (to moth) to distinguish or describe it, and 
is here, possibly, only an epithet. The constellation, the 
" Bear," named in the East, may have thence come west, 
and the idea. Giant, applied to Orion in Hellenic myths, 
may or may not have had an Oriental source (as identical 
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with Nimrod and^ like him^ a hunter), but we have no 
grounds for assigmng any date for their introduction into 
Hellas, if the case were so ; and we shall have reasons to 
see that the " Bear *' was not the earliest name by which 
that constellation was known at Athens, and yet it may have 
been from the first there named " Arcturus." (See chap, vii.) 
Babel was known to the Hindus by the name, ** Padna 
Mundra," the era of whose foundation was said to be 
contemporary with " Danaus." (" Nimrod," ii. 15.) There 
was a city " Padna " on the Tigris. This name, Danaus, 
unless it repeat the Hindu Jain of the early or aboriginal 
Hindus, will scarcely aid in characterizing the event or 
epoch of the lonians. The literature of this Oriental race 
fixes unmistakeably the case of immediate connexion. The 
" Rig Veda,*' as explained by Rosen, gives many examples 
of rules and forms of construction as in the common Greek. 
Actseon, after having been torn by his dogs, was sought for 
from Greece to India (" Nimrod," 65) ; and, so far as 
Actseon is to be supposed identical with Orion (ibid), it may 
afibrd an indirect allusion to the astronomy of an early 
period at its Hindu source : it may, perhaps, prove that 
the early Ionian settlers recognised that name, ** Orion," 
for the heavenly bodies, as an Aramitic term in use in situ. 
Nimrod, the hunter, is identified with Orion ; where these 
traditions met, or how the two hunters were transferred by 
consenting traditions to the stars, we cannot determine. It 
would be a bold conjecture to say the Hindu expedition 
to the West ascended the Euphrates, and crossed Syria to 
the Mediterranean ; but the above applied meaning of Nimr 
or Nimrod, and that of Orion, is a suggestive point. 
Herodotus says the priestesses of Dodona were called 
" doves," because they spoke a foreign tongue (he supposes 
the Egyptian), an idea that may have been traditional at 
Dodona, since loneh, nT^\ reports dove. Homer, in his 
frequent allusions to a double nomenclature, distinguished 
by leaXeovct Oeot, avSpe; Se • . . suggests an antecedent 
Hellenism, foreign to the language of the Iliad. 
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Tb« foUowiiig are my tbic references to a Bftcdbdc und anti«- 
Bitcchic dynasty: — Ino, daughter of Cadmus> mother of 
Melicertesy and in that character the Isthmian *' Leucothw,'' 
of the Theban house opposed to Bacchus^ is ^presented as 
leagued with Bacchus against the Cadmean line she was 
related to, yc^Xi;^ ]P ; On, a cloud, Actaoon, son of Aria- 
tseus and of a daughter. (Antonoe) of Cadmus^ opposed 
to Bacchus, and in his catastrophe approximated (hostilely) 
to Diana ; a spectre, an object of a search towards India* 
ArguSj with peacock as a symbol (the name recals '' Rag,** 
Hindu s<mg)f opposes Cadmean la. The Argonauts, accord* 
ing to Pindar, navigated the Indian Ocean* The golden 
fleece, or iwn, the gift of Pan and theft of ^^Srope or 
Tbyestes, is therein the cause of a displacement of the solar 
system. Theseus, unfriendly to Ariadne, wife of Bacchus. 
Lycurgus, King of Thrace, opposed to Bacchus. Actseon, 
mon (wheat), son of Aristseus (earth), the nursling of Ceres, 
and son of Ericthonius (earth), was, as just noticed, opposed 
to Bagh, and was traced on the path from Hellas towards 
India; the more western worship or institutions on the 
.^^ean had attracted attention in India, it would seem, 
before their emigrations hither. The golden ram — ^by that 
animal or the adjunct, gold, was the symbol of Bagh, or 
fire, the source of light and animating principle of the solar 
system, and object of the dragon- watch of CEsetes, o£&pring 
of the sun ; and as such may have been adopted by the 
lonians from an Aramitic astronomy. (See chap, iv.) In 
reference to the foregoing, generally, the anti-fiaochic 
Thebans of the house' of Cadmus, making a copious classic, 
dramatic, and lyrical subject of Greece, would point to 
the Ionic c<Miquest and settlement, dating back to a period, 
perhaps marked in some record with astronomical particulars, 
or set forth with an introductory notice of *' Bagh," and the 
Hindu solar system or theogony-^the '' Bag " or ^ong of 
a Hindu bard preserred at lolchos. 

The " lounicms of Bacchus^'^ ^a a recognised parallelism 
or synonym, occurs in many passages; for which see 
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^'Ninuod/' iLS9. '^ Oriris '* is the Do^ name for Bacchus^ 
jre£effring to tfaie origitial name, Iswara. The Orphic hymns 
at distinctly report the Hindu idea, in its primitiTe strength 
and purity, as of the era of the Yedas : the late Dr. Lambi 
in an unpublished essay, entered fully into this s\}})ject ; he 
shows that the Egyptian sjmonym, ** O-Seir," means, " the 
Star/' and he collates and compares with the Orphic poem 
the prophecies of the dying patriarch Jacob, «nd of Balak, in 
the Pentateuch. (See chap, vii.) In the Homeric hymn to 
Pan this deity is saluted in Olympus by Bacchus, and from 
such induction Pan may now claim further notice. In the 
" Ion" of Euripides, Creusa assigns as the birthpFace of Ion 
a cave at Macra, in Attica, sacred to Pan. The same name 
occurs in " Pandion," which connects the iEgean dynasty at 
Athens with one in Lycia* The watery element, Pan, is 
symbolieed in Poseidon, which at Orchomenos is ** Iton,*' 
probably from the Arabic, )n\ OUn^ water; but *' Poseidon" 
is a name involved in obscurity ; it may involve the root, 
inrro9 (as ** Neptune," viimm\ and the termination may refer 
OS to the recurrence of Dan in Jordan, Eridanus, &c. ; the 
last having the synonym, Po, as of the Hindu Pa : the latter 
e<mverted to aqua (as iinro^ to equus) connects both shores 
of the Ionian sea : eastward, Peneus and Achelous (aqua) 
occur as generic words for rieer (Scholiast on Euripid.) ; but 
these analogies are, perhi^s, unsatisfactory, and we may 
leave Pan, as in the Homeric hymn, all day wandering down 
the mountains and in the plains hither and thither, but at 
sunset assembling the nymphi with hymns. 

Indraj the Hindu heavens, and great theme of the Yedas, 
occurs obscurely in elassic mythology. Each Orphic hymn as^ 
signs a pasrticular incense to the respective divinity, so the Veda. 
Olympus is redolent with nectar (*^p), incense ^ the afifiporov 
eticLp of the Homeric hymns. " Olympus " signifies palace 
or mansion. (M. D., 21.) The name, " Indra," occurs in 
composition in a great variety of early Homeric and other 
titles :— Scamander, Cassandra, Andromache, Alexander, 
Androgens, Andros, Isander, Leander, and apparently made 

c 2 
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a class of words; so Herodotus uses as a class- word, the 
title, " Scamandronuini : " in " Scamander/' with a synonym, 
** Xanthus " (Alexander also will hear out the same argu- 
ments), ander seems an epithet : perhaps andr is used, as *^ of 
God" in Hebrew, to amplify the character. Orchomenos 
was (Pausanias) Andrais, and Minyan, the latter, ^3D, is the 
heavens. 

Let us pass on to the ^* Pelasgi,*' who appear to claim, 
what we deny to the lonians or stock of the common Grreek 
tongue, the title to something original in Hellas and 
Hellenism* 

We will, however, first cursorily give the principal matters 
of this section in a recapitulation, with further annotations 
by the way. 

That the Iliad ignores the Ionic dynasty simply throws 
back their era beyond that of the Iliad. The Ionic race 
gave to the Iliad its language, common Greek ; but an 
antecedent era of civilization, overlooked by the Iliad, 
gained its Bacchus of the Eleusinian faith or mysteries from 
the same race : an interval of centuries required for the 
settlement of that (Hindu) language in Western latitudes, 
acknowledged in the very fact of a new tongue so perfect 
sometimes as a graft, but generally as a substitute for the 
old — that interval must have developed institutions for 
the political consolidation, and, perhaps, arts, for the Hes- 
perian community ; but whether of Hindu origin is a 
question. 

The so-called Ionic in architecture is traceable, in many 
particulars of an essential character, to Nineveh — the 
columnar capital, the cornice-ornamentation, the " honey- 
suckle," and " egg and tongue." (Layard, 274.) At 
Telmessse the Ionic column (Fellowes, 109) is not on Ionic 
ground. 

Besides the Bagh (Bacchus) of the Orphic hymns and of 
Eleusis — a name of high import, and comprising sanctions 
beyond all the faith of a more refined era in Greece — the 
Here is claimed for India by her symbol, the peacock. As 
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Bacchus became the assessor of Ceres at Athens^ Juno, the 
Hindu Toni or talisman, was incorporated with existing 
Aramitic celebrations : this was exaggerated by the Pelasgi 
to the Phallic ceremonies. 

IrU, Juno's messenger, is mv, the early raiuy as 
Here, in the Iliad, sheds from her cloud fertility on the 
floweiy eartb. The Ionic Amazon is swarm, ^tnan. 

" Here," mother of Mars, was probably Heri^ the Hindu 
Mars; and Areopagus, at Athens, may have been the 
quarter assigned for their sojourning, or the court for cases 
of homicide, of an original, not Hindu, institution. 

Juno, the PlatSBa chariot-borne and in bridal veil, as well 
as Hercules Charops, of the same neighbourhood, may have 
been Pelasgic. {Pausani. BosoL) 

The succession of races is not apparent in the references to 
the lonians in Herodotus. The twelve cities on the northern 
shore of the Peloponese, assigned to lonians, have Semitic 
names, as have the nine rivers in Elis, of which Thesoa, 
TVSWf), is one. " Neleus ** is referrible to the Persian 
" Nelade" people (Fellowes' " Xanthus,"), or to the same 
with Semitic description, bn3, inheritance^ Codrus^ to 
TTp, mourning. 

The Iliad gives £^971^69 nai. Axaioi in language of the 
lonians, while this race appear only as the Athenian con- 
tingent in un-Hellenic costume. The decay or fall of the 
Achaeans are among the facts of the Homeric poems (Odyss. 
vii.) ; and, when history emerges from the periods of ruins 
or myths, a new race, the Doric^ supersedes all others, except 
at Athens, on the continent of Greece, up to or nearly to the 
Ilekaayuov AfXfo^ of the Iliad. " Argos '* here, as in the 
Latin " Argive," appears equivalent to " Grecian : " the 
Pelasgi were overspreading Greece. Subsequently (Herod* 
lib* ii.) the " lonians '* merge in IteXaarfot Av^uiKetq. It 
is, therefore^ useless to attempt the discovery of an Ionic 
race and dynasty in Greek records, t. ^., to find a clear 
expression of an Ionia or Ionic State on the western shore 
of the ^gean. " Bacchus " is given under the name, 
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" Agnifl/* in the Rig Veda, c« viL, as ^ duobus parentibai 
genitus." Referring to the fkble of Semele (VtSDr idol) in 
the Veda, circumstances connect Agnis with Hercules. The 
water-principle {apurrov fiev vSwp) worship, or Patiy becomes 
disguised, when idolatrj placed all cer^nonials on ito own 
base. The terminal figure became a Phallic Hermes, or the 
goat-eared deity, copied from the Egyptian Mendes by, 
perhaps, Pelasgi. Yet Pan Lycseus was rayed^ and the same 
head with rays is occasionally styled ^^ Rayed Bacchus.*' 
(Denis, '' Tuscan Cities.") Pan shares with Zetu and 
Apollo jurisdiction over the Furies* (Mailer, Dor., 907.) 
The Zeus Lycseus* priests brought rain by their invocations; 
thus they realized the idea, Pani. There was an oraete of 
Dionysius on Mount Pangseus, Thrace. Dionustis (at 
Athens) realized D^Vl, plenty and security. The Jupiter 
of Olympia seems to typify immensity, or Indra, the appa* 
rent idea of Olympus, a " mansion^" or its application to 
" Indra," i.e*, heaven. 
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Thb Pelasgi are not only associaled by the term, ^* Pela%k 
loniane/* with the latter raee^ but bj kmguage, aei generally 
a^itted* They are distinguishable from the Ionic race by 
not sharing the Apatouria, Bacchus, the Amasson or £phe- 
sian shrine, or Pan | nor do we find the Pelasgic Turseni^ 
though afloat on both the upper and lower seas, to have 
enshrined or inyoked Neptune. They hold a place in the 
Iliad, and appear among the current mythology of classic 
times and Cirfleetions, in which the '' Xo7oitoM>i " may be said 
to have earned the Doric rendering of Xe^o? by fivOofr amd 
to hare done their worst with memoranda of a past civili^a* 
tion. We hare received all for the beauty or ingenuity of 
the accessories, but after entertaining their ^ endless genea- 
logies '* we still look for an idea : we still suspect an ante* 
cedent to their prifmeval^ something more institutional than 
anythii^ Confessedly Peksgic. We find material to have 
composed an lUad, none to have constructed a city, furnished 
a commnnily, established nssthetic sequenoas for ita epochs/ 
oir to have j^ced or coUeeted a people into an empire* 
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Anything to the contrary of these deficiencies will resolTe 
themselves into accessories, as a veil on which succeeding 
generations have been pleased to read a mystery, instead of 
lifting it from the objects it concealed. 

Miiller (" Mythology," c. vii.) identifies the Pelasgi with 
the Cabiric mysteries and the people who originated them, 
upon the following facts : — They were found at Cyzicus and 
elsewhere about the Propontis so late as the era of the 
Persian war, at Lemnos and Samothrace. At the former 
place was a Mount Hermeion, and a dynasty of Hermean 
princes. There, also, and at Samothrace, were Cabiric 
orgies, with Hermes, Camillus or Cadmus, Cora, De- 
meter and Harmonia, the Phallus and Orgies; there 
was also an lepo^ X0709 in situ^ explanatory of the Phallic 
obscenity there represented on the statues of Mercury 
under aggravated circumstances : connected with some of 
the impersonations was a tradition about marriage — lepo^ 
yafio^. He finds the Pelasgi had sojourned at Thebes and 
Athens, and had been in Sicily, where many of these matters 
were entertained. Athens had the Phallic-Hermes, with the 
same aggravated obscenity as at the Propontis, but it does 
not appear any orgies, or iepo9 70/109, were connected with 
them. At Thebes the Hermes and Phallus were not recog- 
nised, but the dictum of a grammarian makes Hermes the 
same as Cadmus ; this was true, perhaps, in a later applica- 
tion of the word. (See chap, v*) At several Pelasgic 
settlements on the Propontis no Cabiric circumstances appear. 
On the other hand, the Cabiric personages of Samothrace, 
" Cora," " Demeter," and " Hades," with the lepo^ yafAo^, 
are found in Sicily. This is the case, to establish Pelasgic 
relations with the Cabiri, as developed by Miiller in the 
above passages, and he decides it in the affirmative. But 
the result exhibited is no more than this, that the Pelasgi 
are found on the Propontis and at Lemnos, Samothrace, and 
other neighbouring islands, as a community existing within 
the historical period, celebrating orgies of a Phallic cha- 
racter, diffusing fables connected therewith, and having some 
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ceremonies or traditions connected with marriage, and a 
donbtfnl name, '* CamiUus/' or '' Cadmus/' In some of 
these and former places of Pelasgic settlement, the ** Cabiri" 
were found; in other places, the Cabiri appear without 
Pelasgic rites. Such a case amounts to local relation be- 
tween Pelasgic rites and the Cabiri : if the connexion hold 
only in a few places, and fail in a great many, the approxi- 
mation is accidental in those few places. 

As to the " Cabiri : " the Dryopes, who were found at 
Delphi, mixed up with the early traditions of that oracle, 
and were established, as before noticed, at Hermione and 
Asine (the latter a station of the ^' great gods,*' prior to 
Andana), and who, according to Aristotle, were intimately 
associated with the earliest settlement of Arcadia, had those 
same Cabiric persons, Demeter, Cora, and Hades, unmixed 
with Pelasgic or Phallic orgies. 

Now, to determine that portion of the case which embraces 
the other particulars, the phallus, orffies, and marriage. • • • 
The Cabiric priests in Samothrace, according to the scholiast 
on ApoUonius Rhodius ('' Essay on the Eleusinian Myste- 
ries," by M. Ouvaroff, translated, London, 1817, p. 159 ; and 
Miiller, Orchom), were Axieros, Axiocersus, Axiocersa, and 
Casmilus. The scholiast identifies the personages intended 
by these names with Ceres, Proserpine, Hades, and Mercury. 
Rejecting the latter portion of the information as gratuitous 
and unsupported by any other description of these names of 
deities, we have the first name translatable into ** love- 
worthy ; " the last referrible to ** Camillus," a more known 
Samothracian personification. Thus : '^ From Cabira and 
Hephaestus sprang Camilus" (Acusilaus, a logographer). 
(Miiller, " Mythok," London, 1844, p. 87.) Another 
authority, quoted by Miiller, makes Cadmilus or Camilus 
the same as '^ Camillus," the boy in Roman marriage 
ceremonies: as such we receive the fourth of the above 
names. The two intermediate, differing only by a masculine 
or feminine termination, refer us to the principals (as '' ubi 
tu Caius ego Caia" at Rome) in a marriage celebration. 
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TbMe firat words may gire the Pelasgk bade for oigies 
that are implied bj their M/909 Xe^o^^ and the emblem by 
which they defiiced the tenmnal Hermee of their neigfaboim. 

The " Cabiri " are sometimea made to include CadnraSi 
sometimefl Hermes^ sometimeft the twa names are snpposed 
identical (see Miilleri M.^ (Ut (gb&wi), and Harmoma is also 
associated with Cadmue at Saraothrace and Thebes. Now 
this is of itself proof of a Semitic settlement^ for Cadmus 
(if referred to the root, Df, with the prefix, n) would 
mean *^ harmony ** (Chidah, rrrrr, signifies enigma and poem, 
and might ofler another handle for a myth). But " Har- 
monia,'* at Thebes as well as at Samothrace, might be well 
left in compsAiy with the Cabiri, or the three names before 
associated with that word, which means ("^33), a long time 
fjtgo. Tbe three names in question are given more fully at 
Hermione and Asine, — ^' Demeter Chthonia, Cora Meliboea, 
Hades Clymenus," ». «., 2)^, n, plenty ; whe€^^ rvsrx ; Cora, 
rrOt dig. f Meloeba^ rDDb&, full crop ; and Rades, DTH, 
season^ cUm, &bn, breaking off. This rendering of the 
Cabirie formula agrees with the Cereal mundane principle or 
charakrter with which the triad of words has been universally 
accredited. This same formula appears to have prevailed in 
Sicily (the promontory " Melibseum ** will receive its mean- 
ing out of the same) ; and we suggest accordingly Semitic 
ideas in Cabir, and the three, Dis, Cora, Hades. 

Thebes and Sicily, in reference to $€po9 jofio^ or Oeoyofua, 
also associates itself with Cora at Cyzicus on the Propontis, 
where Pelasgi were found settled by Herodotus ; it opens a 
fresh scmrce of confusion between Aramitic and Pelasgic 
ceremonies. All Sicily is styled a bridal gift, apoKoKuwrrfptu 
(Miiller as above), or unveilment : Sicily is referrible to the 
root, bSB^, a rape, as Sicania to pl9, a veil: and blD, a veil. 
SiCy *7D, a veil, and Catcmia there to Catna, Tt^nHf a contract 
of marriage. This interpretation, if true, would suggest 
an ancient title for colonizing or usurping a territory. The 
rape of Proserpine is often in representation assimilated to 
the rape of CE^ra by Neptune. It has one* oriental feature 
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«-*die p0mejframit9 $e§d, lAddi Mak ker detlinj ; that pknt» 
Y1S\ hang aatodated with the conmuBiuiticn of maniage* 
''(Ethva '* appears to be» hi the poralkl kgeflidt^ tha ifland in the 
iBgean^ Thera ( ^H|. island^ where ore found remarkable ndaa, 
and which appeaiB to ha^e introdaoed the AAiaiai^^ to the 
Felapoue§e. (Herod« lib. iy«) 

I. A third applicatioo of the aabject ia in the rape 
of Rhea SyWia bj Mayors on the banks oi the Tiber* 

AH these aubjeeta may have been Pehngic uaurpationa of 
territory, at an era so remote as to haTe come under the 
ebaervation and glosses of Semitic races in the Medi- 
terranean. 

The Pelaagi in the IKad are onee deseribed at their 
celebcations. Zeu Ilekaffrfuce has dancings riotoua volacies^ 
styled SeXXot, who sore innocent of the decencies of the 
toilety avi,irr9TnS€9 yufuutwou 

''Pelasgi'^ may render 7\M Mb&t wonderful wanderen* 
** Turaeujy" ^ID^ tawitf yo^ coniuming^ or MtZ^i. hattngm 
" Tyrrhene *" may be Persian (" furre," a ringlet)^ referzing 
to Pelasgie physiognomy and elfJocks,. 

The mythic text of '* Pdasgns, son of the black carth,*^ 
appears to assume *^ Hellas the Wuty or land of night.*' In 
thia sense, Deloa is ^ Star of the dark earth." (Hynai Ap.) 

Pdasgu$ im usually made synonymous with *' Pehnrgns," 
and referred to JleXo/oTOft, itorks (from their w»ndenDg)« 
Now it may be obserred, that the Chaldees are first mentioned 
in Genesis as ** storks," Chasidim.. To them we apply lDn# 
The Pelargi, ireXapyo9, may be the Cyelops, the smiths and 
masona of mythology ; but such an assumption, whenever 
made, ia giatuitous. The Tusean Tulcan is *^ Sethlaus,*^ 
referring to a Persian tale of Setb and Caucasus, hcreaftor 
mentioned. 

We must now turn from Pelasgie cenwentionalitxes in 
classic antiquity, to particulars that may prare suggBstiye 
of race. 

In the Iliad (ii. &I4), a pillar, near which the boat muster,. 
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IB styled Mvpivff or Bameia: the latter word (it is also 
referable to tan^)} some beautiful red marble (Esth. i. 6), 
may convey a neighbourly gloss, indicating /ooZwA talky W^, 
which seems replied to by the passage in the Iliad, vindicating 
its name, Mvpivr). This is a name associated with a Sibyl, 
as appears by coins of the place. It is near Cumae, on the 
coast of Asia Minor, and as it was connected with Gergis in 
the Troad, where were a settlement of ^neadae, who went, 
according to tradition, thence to Cumee in Italy, Miiller 
(Dor. ii, 2 — 4-) verv fairly associates the Sibyls and the 
Trojan colonists ot Asia and Italy. Before proceeding 
further, it may be observed that Sibyl, hziW, ears of corny has 
relation with the symbol of colonial connexion (c. 1), with an 
adaptation strictly confined to those wandering oracles. 
Pausanias (iii. 1^) gives us as Sibyls, Herophile, daughter of 
Lamia, and Neptune, from Marpessus, near Ida, another 
Demo (this word, &7/U09, people, renders the former Lama, 
Drtb) ; and he adds, '' the Hebrews beyond Palestine rank 
among prophetic women, Sabbe, daughter of Berosus, and 
Erymanthe, a Babylonian or Egyptian ; " he next gives 
Phaennis, daughter of a chief of the Chaones and Dodonians, 
in the reign of Antiochus ; but the Pileades were the first 
who sang) *^ Jove was, Jove is," &c., and that they preceded 
Phemone. He adds^ that the Cyprian Mus8eus> Athon, 
Lycus, Pandion^ and Bacis, were all instructed by nymphs. 
The last. Back, is associated with Laconia ; thither we shall 
trace the Pelasgi presently. 

The word " Cumae " has similitude to Camo or Caumo 
(Hindu), hve, to which "Camillus" is also referable; 
'* Campania" (Camo-pani), delightful^ waters, may be 
referred to the same, and there we find the Sibyl and 
Baiae, which may, as also Bacis, just mentioned, be referred 
to " Bahi," fortune. 

The late discoveries of interred pottery and remains at 
Cuma present a type of art irreconcileable with Tuscan 
or Grecian taste, and confirm the gipsy title to this site. 
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The word Bahi is of the Gipsy vocabulary (Borrawsjy 
and we have to direct our attention to that race^ and to the 
north, thence to return with those '* wonderful wanderers " 
to Italy and Greece. 

The language of the Gipsies is the Sanscrit, as shown by 
Adelung and by Borrows ('^Gipsies in Spain'*); they are 
supposed to have been driven from India westward, at 
a comparatively recent period. Borrows (p. S4, Colonial 
Library,) quotes an author, on whose statement it would 
appear that their exit followed the Mogul invasion, but 
he shows that they were at Timour's city, Samarcand, 
in 1422, before the march of that conqueror eastward. 
Other traditions bring them from Moultan in the Funjaub. 
No date is assigned to their entrance in Hungary and 
Bohemia. 

The Magyar (the word expresses a Tartar waggon. Borrows) 
are supposed to have entered Hungary about the ninth 
century ; but in assuming that date, we are left in the 
dark as to what then became of the Huns of Attila, 
whom Charlemagne had attacked there, forcing from their 
" Chagan," or chief, the spoils taken by Attila at the sack of 
Rome. At the same time, the Caucasus and the Carpathian 
range are the bulwark of the steppes north and east to 
Siberia. Their occupants ought at least to have held their 
ground through the revolutions of empires. The name Jffun 
is one of the difficulties of the case : who owned it, or who 
introduced it to the notice of writers at the decline of the 
Roman Empire ? The gipsy name for soldier, or the name 
of the gipsy soldier (Borrows J, is Hunved or Hunyed ; two 
such met on a field of battle in our peninsular campaign 
(Borrows J ; the one a Spanish gipsy in that army, the other 
a Hungarian in the French service. On recognition, it 
appeared to the Spaniard that the Hungarian gipsies were at 
the very source of gipsy law and importance. At the epoch, 
then, of the authorities whence we obtain information as to 
the Huns of Attila, the classic writers would have received 
their information from gipsies, the Hunveds of Attila's 
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canqpw Such ecnmnttiiicatLcm would bftve been of Oieek 
with Greeks 

In liTj's namtiFe (Ixriii. 15) of tbe Cimbric war, we £di to 
recognize the Cimric race in the warriors of immenw itatnre, 
and the fievce winnea who cut down their own men if they 
retreated to dieir caniages. These are Gip^ chazMter- 
istica. 

At an earli» period, an irruption £rom Granl was atyied 
Gallic or Celtic, of which the camp held alao the '^Ceni^ 
magni/' or Cimri: the latter on their return resumed the 
territory about Thoulouae. {Livy, Ibid.). 

The iralley of die Danube was a practical route from 
Transylvania, and one by which Hunveda and their con* 
federates would have entered unnoticed on their campaign in 
Italy. A force that could defeat successive consular armies, 
on Roman ground, must have been as formidable in numbers 
as the historian describes them. It must have been a cam- 
paign of confederate nations from the north and west The 
northern boundary of Dacia appears to have been the river 
Maros (black in Gipsy), there at Mount Gugu, and the Iron 
Gates, Gipsy names distinguish the topography of the 
country, commencing with Httnyed. (See Part III.) 

The Mi^yr and other Tartar races may have entered 
the Carpathian range at successive periods, even at a very 
remote era, nothing appearing to the contrary, since the 
Biscayans, or Escurra, made the passive of the Pyrennees, 
being Tartars (Borrows), unnoticed by history. The 
Gipsy, or "Czigam** (Hungar) of Hungary, are nothing 
to our present purpose, unless they entered Europe at 
a remote period before the Christian era, and from the 
south, as wanderers, by the way of Egypt. In history, as 
''Pelasgi," they are only apparent by the designation 
"wanderers," but they report themselves from Egypt* 
A detailed geographical examination of the ground they 
now occupy to the left (*. e., the high ground) of the valley 
of the Danube, would c^ow remarkably strong positions, 
made stronger by art, outside the gipsy teiritoiy in the 
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CupattaBus. We may infer p^raianence to both races 
who had eatabb'shed themselves on eitber side the defeiMses 
(^ Dacia. Such an asylum would have attracted the " wan* 
derersy" Pelasgi, as they were successively beaded out by 
the reunion of a shattered civilizatioUi in Hellas and Asia« 
The race are peculiarly locomotive^ as Borrows says of one 
of them whom he had met at Java^ in Spain, and elsewhere : 
" He flits over the earth like die shadow of a cloud *' (24), 
Any extensive progress of this people towards permaiient 
settlement in the souths after the era of Xerxes, would have 
been next to impossible. The silence of history, then, as to 
the Carpathian settlements of this race, is in accordance wit^ 
the conditions of the case. 

The following, from the Rev» G. Borrows's '' Gipsies 
in Spain,'* p. 4, may disabuse the reader of some ideas on 
the subject of that very extraordinary people : — 

" Those who have been accustomed to consider the gipsy 
as a wandering outcast, incapable of appreciating the bless- 
ings of a settled and civilized life, or — ^if abandoning vaga- 
bond propensities and becoming stationary — as one who 
ne?er ascends higher than the condition of a low trafficker, 
will be surprised to leam, that amongst the gipsies of 
Moscow there are not a few who inhabit stately houses, 
go abroad in elegant equipages, and axe behind the higher 
orders of the Russians neither in appearance nor mental 
accomplishments. To the power of song this phenomena 
is alone to be attributed. From time immemorial the female 
gipsies of Moscow have been much addicted to the vocal art, 
and bands or quires of them have sung for pay in the halls of 
the nobility, or on the boards of the theatre. Some first-rate 
songsters have been produced amongst them, whose merits 
have been acknowledged, not only by the Russian public, 
but by the most fastidious foreign critics. It is well known 
throughout Russia, that the celebrated Catalani was so 
enchanted with the voice of a Moscow gipsy (who, after the 
former had displayed her noble art before a splendid audience 
in the old Russian oapitol, stepped forward and pouxed forth 
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one of her national strains)^ that she tore from her own 
shoulders a shawl of Cashmere, which had been presented to 
her by the Pope, and, embracing the gipsy, insisted on her 
acceptance of the splendid gift, saying, " that it had been 
intended for the matchless songster, which she now perceived 
she herself was not.*' And again, he says, '*No one who 
has visited Russia can but be aware that a lovely and 
accomplished Countess of the noble and numerous family 
of Tolstoz, is by birth a Zigana, and was originally one 
of the principal attractions of a Rommany choir at Moscow." 
Page 100 : '* The gipsies attempted to sack the town of 
Logrono, about the close of the sixteenth century.*' Page 40 : 
'' Martin del Rio, in his * Tractatus de Magia,' speaks of the 
gipsies and their counts to the following effect : * When in 
the year 1584, I was marching in Spain with the regiment, 
a n^ultitude of these wretches were infesting the fields. • . • 
The ministers of justice attempting to seize them, they were 
repulsed by force of arms ; nevertheless, all of a sudden, and 
I knew not how, everything was hushed up. At this time 
they had a count, a fellow who spoke the Castilian idiom 
with as much purity as if he had been a native of Toledo ; 
he was acquainted with all the ports of Spain, and all the 
difficult and broken ground of the provinces. He knew the 
exact strength of every city, and who were the principal 
people in each, and the exact amount of their property. 
There was nothing relating to the State, however secret, that 
he was not acquainted with ; nor did he make a mystery of 
his knowledge, but publicly boasted of it/ " 

Of the race and language of the gipsies, Mr. Borrows has 
many observations of high importance. At page SS2, he 
says : " Besides the many Sclavonian words in the Gipsy 
tongue (which he had just attributed to their having 
sojourned in Bulgaria), an equal or still greater quantity of 
terms from the modern Greek ; indeed, we have full warranty 
for assuming, that at one period the Spanish section (Mr. B. 
found notice to that effect in Spanish works, at the date 
1540), if not the rest of the gipsy nation, understood 
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the Greek language well^ and that^ besides their own Indian 
dialect^ they occasionally used it." 

Page 2S4 : '' Still more abundant, however, than the 
mixture of Grreek, still more abundant than the mixture 
of Sclavonian, is the alloy in the gipsy language of modern 
Persian words." Mr. Borrows attributes this to the Mogul 
conquest of India, those conquerors having the Persian 
incorporated in their tongue, as Persian partizans were in 
their camp. An answer to such an opinion would be from 
the fact of the copious admixture of Persian in the British 
tongue. Both cases are explained by one: Pelasgi in the 
Mgeem and Propontis, in Persian and Cimric neighbourhood^ 
as hereafter explained. But Mr. Borrows had no difficulty 
(nor have any competent witnesses) in referring them to the 
Sanscrit. Bishop Heber mentions his meeting gipsies in 
Upper India, and immediately recognising them. The 
English gipsies are known to Sanscrit scholars to be of 
that tongue. The extracts from Adelung's " Mithridates," 
in Borrows, prove the fact from their vocabulary and 
idiom. 

Dr. Clarke found gipsies in the steppes near the Crimea, 
in a state of utter barbarism. 

Sir C. Fellowes found gipsy settlers at Pinara, near 
Xanthus, in the costume of ancient Oreece, except that 
their classic casques were not of metal, but of leather. The 
question seems an open one as to the gipsy caste of the 
Roumoni of the Danubian Principalities ; but this opinion is 
hazarded without much knowledge of the details of the case. 

And the terrible savages of Borneo, Daiks, whose steel 
cleavers cut through an iron gun^barrel, and who make their 
title to manhood and marriage the tale of heads they have 
gleaned from a surprised village, these will, on examining 
the traits of character and employment and the gipsy topo- 
graphy occasionally occurring in recent descriptions of the 
island, add another to gipsy usurpations and settlements, 
conditioned differently from the European vagabond tribes. 
Perhaps Madagascar would, on exaijiination, yield another 
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example* The sea-Gipfiies of the Indian Ocean without 
any particular territory or settlements on land, are rovers 
of a less savage caste, and with poetical circumstances. 

§ iL This people are " Chales," " Chai," and " Romi," or hus^ 
bandit In Northern Asia they are called " Wattul,'" a word 
in Gipsy given '* Pattul/' and meaning horse-shoe. It may 
have been borrowed from the Aramitic bro> marriageable 
virgin^ given in Gripsy by a symbol in figure akin to the Ybnt • 
Their laws (leri) are three : to keep together, love the Romi, 
and pay their debts to the Ilomi. Their power is that 
of physical endurance and activity, and the nmstery of the 
metallurgic art. These terrible artizans in steel, the Stot 
UeXacr/ot of the " Odyssey," the wanderers of the £gean 
and the Hadriatic, who found towns and institutions in 
Greece and Italy, and left a song the base of classical 
mythology — ^have no indications of belief in religion or a 
future state, but are careful about burial, which they prefer 
in our consecrated grounds. Occasionally ideas appear of 
transmigration of the soul or living principle into the body 
of an animal of a lower species. But the one grand cere- 
monial, on which the whole fortune of an individual is often 
wasted, is the wedding. Among the accessories of an 
emblematic kind are the phallus. The whole entertainment 
is a protracted ergy^ as described by that epithet given by 
their neighbours, yvs^ wrg — " vehement desire." Having 
already traced the Roman marriage-personification, ^' Camil* 
lus," to this raice, and their ''Behi," or fortune-telling, to 
"Baise," Mid its Sibyll, we may perhaps find "Mavors** 
in " Moros " (black), " Faunus," the Saturn of Latium, to 
" Paon" (Hindu), peacock, related by their spots ; " Cocies»" 
the Latin Cyclopt^ to Coealos, ^* bones " (».6., a bugbear) ; 
and to ^Meri,*' laws^ perhaps LareSy which in Owd (Fasti, 
V. 1S9) are accompanied by a dog, and (ii. 600) sprang from 
Lara^ a tongueless nymph. 

The early Roman law of debtor and creditor is scarcely 
more stringent than that of the gipsy, who find themselves 
" nowhere " if indebted, ^^ Pezorrhos.'* The law of connubial 
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restraint at Rome, indicates gipsy ideas. With such a race 
the loss of their women must have been an occurrence going 
to the root of their social existence. The rape of the 
Sabines, and similar cases in I^emnian tradition, point out 
that great difficulty, which must have formed an epoch in 
their annals. Whether the Clientes at Rome (whom 
Niebuhr finds to have been a distinct race) were of the 
blood, erratey of the Chales, is a question that may be enter- 
tained, though it is not handled by the great modem autho- 
. rity. " Whether both words {Rommany and Momanus) were 
originally derived from the same source, as I believe some 
people have supposed, is a question which, with my present 
light, I cannot pretend to determine." — Borrows' 6r. 5., p. 10. 
The inTocation to the *' Dii lAanes," and the idea of " infernal 
gods" (in Ve-Jovis, the syllable Vi is Persian or Tuscan, 
equivalent to am [Fellows, *^ Xan."]), appears due to their 
faith or mind. Of institutional words, " foros," city, is the 
most important in reference to Rome, 

The following Latin words are thrown by the side of their 
Gipsy synonyms : — Amo, camo ; aqua, pa (p to q, as equus 
from imroi); curia, keri; dens, dent; ignis, yag (Agni, 
Hindu deity) ; nomen, nao ; proelium, pral (brother) ; tu, tu. 
Niebuhr C Hist. Rome ") traces names, applicable to civili- 
zation, to the ^^ Pelasgi," or Greeks, but they will appear in 
every instance to have passed into the Greek from the 
Semitic. 

The JFolf of the Capitol, which seems to have left its 
sister at Xanthus, in Lycia, indicates a very remote age of 
art, and a very decided proficiency for a remote era of 
sculpture. If both could be proved '' Pelasgic," a gap would 
be filled up in Roman and Xanthian annals. 

The Phallic obscenity of the Propontis is repeated in the 
"Priapus" from that neighbourhood, adopted at Rome; 
the latter effigy was at Rome, and, no doubt, at its former 
station, a terminal statue for a garden. The name " Priapus" 
refers to abundance of fruit, WQ n&. 

Niebuhr classes most of the coast towns on the Western 
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Sea, south of Rome, and a majority of those on the Hadriaticy 
up to Venice, to the "Pelasgi." The "Ionian Sea" will 
vindicate property in that quarter for its true owners. 
Hadriatic, meaning arm^ 37^1, appears to have been the 
earlier appellation. The test of "Pelasgic" institutions 
adopted by Niebuhr, is the Juno and Minerva; the one, 
as before observed, recalls the Hindu emblem or heraldry 
rbm, and the ''Juno promeba." The name ''Minerva," 
*13D, a weaver^s beam^ associates matrordy office^ or staple 
quality, for civil settlement, which preceded and survived 
the Hindu invasion and the Tursene piracies. But Pallas* 
Minerva had many offices and faces, even the Gorgon's. 

Enough has been suggested to account for the burlesque 
upon any religious objects and sanctions established by and 
for Semetic Hesperian communities invaded by Pelasgi. 
The travestie of " Orion," in one accessory to an otherwise 
elegant allegory, would make out the whole case, — that 
constellation, no doubt, being named from the season of the 
Brauron anniversary at Athens. The " Pelasgi " were more 
tender on infernal or subterranean superstitions, so that the 
affairs of "Hades" do not suffer materially in a Pelasgic 
dress. The herb " mole," is mol wine (Gipsy), the " sop to 
Cerberus," though the description makes that important 
accessory of Hades the misletoe. Bacchus, the supreme care 
of their rivals, the lonians, has been most transformed by 
Pelasgic treatment. The marauders did their worst with 
perhaps the only sculpture of the age--*the terminal and 
guide-posts, "Hermes," of the settlements they invaded. 
But before we examine what those were, it will be pre- 
mature to tax even gipsies with wantonness or mischief. 

The gipsy appears a strange member of the human family 
in the foregoing particulars, but he is not entirely a barbarian. 
Invention is never idle. Truth-telling may prevail among 
the " Romi," but to the " Goim " stranger he does not do 
business in that line. Invention finds him a poet on occasion 
(Borrows) of no mean capacity; musicians, too, abound 
with them. The hymn to Mercury, styled Homeric, might 
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be " Pelasgic." The " Orphici " ballad-singers and fortune- 
tellers^ in the decline of the classic era (Miiller, " Myth.," 
Appendix), may have been " Pelasgi,*' wandering south on 
their vocations, at an era when civilization headed out their 
community in bulk, but admitted Cimric hymns or titles 
from gipsy lips. The Peloponese retained Pelasgic traits. 
Laconia, which in name may be of that race, *' lacho,^* good 
(as it was also styled Achaia, and /icau>9 in Laconia meant 
good — Miiller, "D.," Appendix), had Pelasgic traits in its 
"Cabalis," and other dances, its Sibyl Bacis (Bahi) has 
already been noticed, the Helots (Chales) so jealously watched, 
and being the conquered predecessors of the Heraclidse, and, 
in great proportion, Messenians, are referible to that stock. 
Messenia ('^ Mas,,** meat), presented in her struggle the des- 
perate and savage characteir of Pelasgic valour. Pausanias 
(iv. 9) gives the Messenians the designation '^ CEpytidae," 
which may be rendered land of Phut (^H, island or residence), 
•*. e., iEgypt. The tale of -ffigyptus and the Danaides is 
thoroughly gipsy, the lecha (chastity) being the one virtue 
of the sex. The accessory of the tale, the Danaides in 
Hades, points to the circumstance of rain as a novelty to 
sojourners from Egypt, the same feature appearing in the 
Hyades, or water-nymphs of Dodona, a Pelasgic settlement. 
The Greek fable of Perseus, in Pelasgic hands, had 
^Egyptian scenery. If the Chales left ^gypt by the land 
passage, they might have passed into the " Philistim," so 
named from the "Phallus" (l^bs, to vibrate), the God 
"Dagon," fish-shaped, ai, dag, a ^h: and fecundity would 
be in keeping. They appear in the sacred record, perhaps, 
as the " Caphtorim," Chai (used indifferently with Chales), 
and Phut in JEggpt. The sudden disappearance of the 
Philistines from the coast, as well as the terror of that visita- 
tion while it lasted, is in character with the "Pelasgic 
Turseni." The term Greeks, applied to Philistines, by 
oriental geographers (B/cland. Par.), confirms this* Hero- 
dotus gives us the particulars (lib, ii.) of the restoration by 
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mariners and sharp traders, the Phocssans, who are presentlj 
to be considered. The " Myrmidons," in the next chapter 
will appear to report " Sea-snakes." The father of Achilles 
is strangely obscured by his all«glorious son in the '' Iliad," 
but he was really in great eminence in the regions of " Kali." 
Pindar (01. ii.) seats Peleus in Hades, as of ancient pos- 
session, in the venerable company of Rhadamanthus. 

The Odyssey (vi.) leads us by Acheron, the river of 
Dodona (the Pelasgic site), to the head^'quarters of Pelasgic 
superstition. Syrens {n!>W9 singer), appear to personate 
gipsy minstrels, and Circe is of the gipsy cauldron. 
Whether the Dodonian tripods, — ^inverted cauldrons, — 
(Miiller, " Dorians "), gave their title to the obstreperous 
Corybantes, — JTior, 113, cauldron, and ]y (with Persian or 
CEolic pronunciation), Ban or Awn^ inspiraiianf be etymo- 
logically just and fair, must rest with the reader to determine. 
The Corybantic triad, according to Procles, were Diana, 
Persephone, and Minerva: the last as Patroness of Art 
and Artizans, and as such joined with Vulcan (Odyssey, 
vi. 233), H^HUOTo^ BeBaey km IlaXXas AOffvrf. The 
two others, as visitants of Hades, are of Kali, or the 
gipsy superstition. Procles also joins or assimilates the 
Corybantes with "Curetes," a name, as just supposed, 
entering into the composition of the other. The Odyssey 
(xix. 134) places the Smi Pelasgi with Dorians and Cudones 
in Crete ; but the name of this country did not necessarily 
give theirs to the Curetes. 

We shall presently see '*Protis,'' and the Phocaeans, in 
company at Marseilles, as Proteus and his Phocae, off the 
harbour of Egypt. The prophetic character implied in that 
name seems also in another, Damodices, the Bard of Alci- 
nous, — Damo being one of the authentic names of a Sibyl, 
according to Pausanias, as quoted above. Another gipsy 
trait, in relation to this discussion of the '' Iliad," is to be 
attended to— the Lecha. Some atrocity and catastrophe 
about wrongs to women, appears to foUow the Pelasgi, 
as at Lemnos, wherever any noticeable event of their race 
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is giYen in mythology^ beginning with those Egyptian 
espousals (Daiiaides)^ down almost to the historical period. 

And now to see the gipsy at home, let the reader atten- 
tiTcly peruse the seventh and eighth books of the *^ Odyssey/' 
to which a very limited reference can be made here. The 
Court of Alcinous have all names from the marine service, not 
excepting his daughter Nausicaa, he himself being in almost 
immediate descent from Poseidon. The Court musician 
or bard is blind. The gods divided to him evU and good^ 
blindness and poetry. His art is declared, Zai,Tt, awaopo^,'--' 
an equivalent expression to Milton's " married to immortal 
verse ; *' but the effects of his song melting Ulysses to tears 
and sighs which he would fain conceali forms a testimony to 
poetical power and excellence, worthy the Homeric concep- 
tion, and left to his reader to apply. Does Demodicus repre* 
sent any other than the ** blind old man of Cos " (Homer, 
Hymn), or who else could have so penetrated Ulysses with 
the truthfulness of his narrative describing the downward 
career of the AcJueans ? 

That race, Achaean (the subject is pursued in chap. 6), the 
equivalent to '^ Hellenes,'' in the *' Iliad," or seemingly the 
principal name for Greeks as the ** Iliad " restricts " Hellas " 
to part of Thessaly, escapes mythology and archaic history. 
But here Achaeans were the fallen or past dynasty of Greece, 
at the era of the " Iliad," and of the confusion covered gene- 
rally by the idea and title of the Pelasgic beginning of Greece. 
At this same era, or in this scene of the '^ Odyssey," Minerva 
leaves the island of Alcinous, for Marathon and Erecthean 
Athens (rii. 80). Marathon had its own sacred prestige or 
pririleges, separate from Athens and Eleusis (M. D«, ii. 2, 14). 
The name is referable to moras (Gipsy), blacky and x'^^^» 
Pelasgus is called also (MiilL, O., iv. ; Pausan., 8, 1), ** son of the 
black earth," — an expression we shaU refer, as often as it 
occurs, to the idea of " Hellas," as above : VV, the night, 
i.e., the west. 

Lastly, while in the ^^ Iliad," Eurytus or Eurytion, the 
Centaur, or ally to the Centaurs, is from .£chalia (ii.) here 
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(Od. Yiii. 894) he is .^halian Eurjtioii. The former of 
the words may report "^H, place, and ** Choi" ffip^y; Chal has 
a sjnonjm, Ckai (Borrows), which appears to occur in 
Nausicaa Phseada and Phoc®. The wife of Alcinous 
was Afnrnf, the "errate" or true race of gipsy (Borrows. 
G. S.); the immediate ancestors of Alcinous (viL 55), are 
Poseidon and Nansithoos (the latter an expletire or epithet 
merely), and Perhibsea, of Eurymedon, the Giant-killer, — 
words that cmirey the idea of Archaic Hellenism, in a general 
allasioa to the giants or ^^ Dives of Caucacus,*' part of the 
subject of the next chapter. 

The reader better qualified for the dcTelopment of this 
most intricate question, will bear in mind that Hellenic anti- 
quity is, in classic literature, a contradiction to itself, uniting 
childish and barbarous ideas and manners with an advanced 
atate of art, both constructive and literary; a pigmy and 
giant, and mingling ''airs from heaven with blasts from 
hell ; " rival of Egypt and Assyria at that epoch at MycsBne 
and Tiryns, and spinning childish tales in prose and verse 
as at Scandinavia, or among the Teutonic tribes, on the Oder 
or Rhine, at the era of the Niebelungen. 

In reference, then, to our seemingly hap-hazard sug- 
gestions on these passages of the ''Odyssey," and on the 
subjects of the ** Iliad," it must be observed (M. D, ii, xL 10). 
that Marathon and North Attica, at Aphidna Decalea, and 
Titacus (all names involving " Cales " and " Cai "), there was 
a peculiar worship, Hercules, a strange political isolation, 
friendly to Sparta. 

As to the poet of the " Iliad," the su^estion of author- 
ship will of course be generally considered gratuitous. We 
•can hardly expect a patient listening to a hint here given, 
that " Homer " is a title from Aramitic contemporaries, 
otner, *ff3Hy a ward^ and the strange mythical description 
of Apollo, bringing from the Hyperboreans the aeees 
(Pindar. Pyth. x. 51), has also reference to the Homeric 
songs, — Homer, man, am ase. In the Pindaric Lexicon 
of Danmi, the Doric name for ass is giyeu, ia\X«9, and 
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asinine, kiKKio^ : in this word there is a latent pun, X^Xi09| to 
authorize the insertion of kectttombs^ ^^ ovmv eteaTOfufias.*' 
As to the principal word it reports, ** Burra," <w«, in Gipsy 
("Borro" is trick, and slight of hand), while '' Boro^' 
mountain, is the received or classic term (Qipsj or Pelasgic) 
in composition with '' opro," beyond, for Hyperborean, that 
Aramitic race settled on the Euxine, of whom more in the 
third part. 

We must imagine ourselves at the epoch of this sharp 
conflict of Hellenic wits of the ancient and then new r^mes, 
to enter into the spirit of their sprightly repartee; the Cimric 
sobriquet *' Homer '' adheres to the " Iliad," and contempo^ 
rary effusions of Hindu genius. The rival riddle has become 
obsolete, almost retiring with Hyperborean to the pillars 
of the Northern Hercules. If it be an incontestable fact 
(Boech Inscr. N. 1688, 1. 14), that asses were a Delphic 
offering at the Pythian festival, this may appear carrying 
the joke a little too far ; but if so, we have to inquire how 
much the title of the poet ** Homer " may have the better of 
the sculptured group in Boech in point of antiquity. This 
Pindaric under consideration, be it remembered, is placed in 
scene, at the same spot where the sculpture occurs. A very 
different group of Hyperborean circumstances occurs in 
Pindar*s Olympiac Ode (iii. ^ to the end), which brings the 
OUve (pv ttcCKa SevSpe edaXKe x^P^^ ^ fiao'CiUf Kpoviov 
UeXcnro^) to Greece from the Ister. The Hyperboreans 
of the Pythian Ode are like the "Family of Love" in 
earlier Christian polemics, or the ''Agapemone" of to- 
day, careless of religion in doctrine or practice, or both. 
These Hyperboreans, with x^P^^ "n-apOeimv Xup&p re fioa 
Kosfw^m avKmv Sorewrtu (Pyth. x. 60), betray themselves 
in this ode, if nowhere else. It has no subject or purpose, 
hut to describe the despisers of too rigid Religion, ** virepSuoov 
Nefieaiv^* (68), while the orgies proceed, " eiKeviripu^owrw 
€v^poveD^.^* The whole of this Tenth Pythian presents 
Pindar in the most perfect mood of '* abandon," the most 
graceful of all votaries to Euphrosyne (83), m eOCKor eCKKoi^ 
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C09 rt fUk^raaf the prototype of ^^ Ego apis matinas more 
modo que," and a challenge to such literal ushers of antiquity 
as Calimachus and Boech. To prevent mistake, the Pythian 
ode puts the son of Danae with the Gorgon in the Hyper- 
borean group for DafUB, and other particulars here (the 
Gorgon head appears, next chapter), not of the original 
PerseicL Bseo, a Sibyl (Pausan. x. 5, 4), gave a true account 
of the connexion of Hyperboreans and Olen with Delphi. 
(M. D. ii. 4, g.) 

Could we class or refer to their different nationalities the 
various traditions relating to the early settlement of Latium, 
we might make their application with some earnestness. The 
narrative of Trogus Pompeius favouring a ** Pelasgic" alliance 
of the highest antiquity, with the founders of Rome, will be 
brought forward presently; there we seem warranted in 
referring " Picus," ** Evander," and " Faunus," or some of 
them, to the '' Pelasgic," or Chales ; the last, as before 
observed, " Faunus," would be referred to " Paon" (Hindu), 
die peacock of Juno and the lonians; '^Evander," as a 
Tuscan compound, ** Yi-Ander," or Anti-Indra, that is, 
the " evil Ionian." The various Chaleidians of the Hellenic 
or more western peninsula would be referrible to the Chales 
and their Sybils. The ^'Leleges" of bad repute in the 
^gean would have a Pelasgic name from ** Lai," red, either 
referring to the red cap or reddened hands of the pirates. The 
connexion of Greek and Italian settlements on the west 
shore of the Hadriatic, as at Arpi, tracing its genealogies to 
Diomede, may be referrible to a race distinct from the 
Pelasgic, to be treated of in another section of this chapter. 

The ^pytidae, of Messenia, have been already referred to 
Gipsy. Eurytus, of ^chalia, the subject of a conquest by 
Hercules, was of the ^pytidsB (Miiller, " Dor." iii.), which 
makes us refer .£chalia to the Chales. In the " Iliad," 
Moulios {mol, wine), the Epean, asserts a Gipsy name. 
(" Iliad," vii.) Deucalion, the Thessalian, patriarch of a 
flood, seems a case of the Chales borrowing a genealogy 
from an Aramitic original ; the earlier name for Deucalion 
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was OptUy i.e,j the shctdy (an epithet, as in the case of the 
Opuntian Locri). The Syrens (pD), or Singers, have an 
Aramitic title, which would have been well earned by the 
women of the Chales race, and they had one place of sojourn 
in the scene of action of the Moulios of the Epean ; near 
that locality was the city Chaca. '* Damocides," the singer 
at Corcyra, in the " Odyssey," recalls the name of Damo^ 
one of the Sybils named by Pausanias. The Perrheebians 
(Miiller, " Dor.," xxvi. 28), near Olympus, and extending 
to the accredited locale of the Styx ; their prince was Goneus, 
ffoveu^y and they Perrheebians poro (gipsy) old^ an idea 
taken up in the name Pyrrha of the Myrmidons. The 
Thracian " Sintians,*' who worshipped Vulcan, report |D, 
rabiber. ** Sethlans,'* Vulcan of the Tuscans, refers to Seth, 
the fairy smith of the Caucasus, in a Persian tradition. 
" Tubal Cain," s.e., mutilated Ken, 7P bsn, would be to be 
explained by " Ken " wanting a letter, " Chat" the gipsies. 
Hence the lame Vulcan of the Classics. 

In Laconia, the following are additional indications of 
gipsy irepioucot. The Bacchanal ceremonials of phrenetic 
excess. (Miiller, D. iv. 6, 9.) The dances " Calabis," Gym- 
nopsedia, and others. (Ibid.) The name for dancers, pfioi, 
(Romi, Gipsy). (" Iliad," 837, 2.) The Sybil Bacis (Pausa- 
nias) before mentioned. " Laconia " {lacho, " good," Gipsy), 
was famous in metallurgy. The epithet, evpvxopc^, applied 
to Lacedsemon ('^ Iliad "), is to be rendered perhaps toidc, 
Forum; "foros,*' city — Gipsy. 

The Peloponesians numbered sixteen tragic authors in 
succession prior to Thespis (Miiller, D., 371), and Adrastus, 
not Bacchus, gave his auspices to tragedy at Sicyon. 
("Hiad.") 

The origin of trajsedy, the goat*chorus, rparfo^ mStf, seems 
indicative of ruin, though subsequent tragedy pointed to a 
renaissance. There are elder tales and subjects highly 
poetical, from the traces that show through what envelopes 
them. There was something better before that old tragedy, 
as *' Bacchus " was junior to the Bagh-Dionysus of Athens, 
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and debauch a defilement of ceremonialfl and celebrations of 
the place where Pelasgi xtifuuevrtu disported themselves at 
the era of the '' Iliad/' 

The rpofffni wStf accords with the catastrophe and nasty 
pun on the fable of Orion, with the hecatomb of asses 
attached to the Hyperborean Apollo, &c. The ancient 
drama of Sicyon observed the proprieties and ranged respec- 
tably within poetic limits. (Miiller, '' Dor/' 27L) The 
Dorians, by its dialect, claim the chorus of the drama. 
Comaedia may claim a Pelasgic name, camo, love* 

§ iii. Here follow various particulars. The Hindu gipsy, 
or gipsy in India, has attracted the notice of travellers. 
We subjoin an extract from Bishop Heber's journal, re- 
ferring the reader to the pages of the learned Grellman 
(Buchanan's "Journey," &c., ii., 178, HI, 383; Hindus, 
''library of Entertaining Knowledge," ii., 145), which 
appeared perfectly satisfactory to Sir William Jones. 
(" Borderers, &c., of Asia," Works, iiL, 170.) In India they 
are now known under the Persian name of Bazighurs, 
" players, or actors." It is believed that amoi^ themselves 
the goddess Kali is the object of their worship. {" Library 
of Entertaining Knowledge," 146.) Some of them are 
Dacoits. Daka means robbery. They are said to sacrifioe 
human victims to Kali. (Ibid.) 

Bishop Heber met them on the Ganges. '' Some of them 
came out of their booths as we passed : a race that no man 
can mistake, meet them where he may, though they are, as 
might be expected £rom their latitude and their exposure to 
the climate, far blacka: than any in England, or even than 
the usual race of Bengalese are. They are the same tall, 
fine-limbed, bony people, with the same large, black, brilliant 
eyes, lowering forehead, and long hair, curled at the tips, 
which we meet on a common in England. I saw only one 
woman, and her figure was marked by the same characters. 
In height she would have made two of the usual females of 
this country, and she stepped out with the stride and firmness 
of a Meg Merrilees.*' 
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We must abridge Bishop Heber*s. extract to turn to the 
following from Leyden ('' Asiatic Researches/* x. 210): — 
'' The Biajus are of two races : the one settled in Borneo ; 
the other^ a species of sea-gipsy. In some of their customs 
they resemble the natives of the Maldive Islands: they 
annually launch a small bark laden with perfumes, gums, 
ftc.9 and turn it adrift as an offering to the spirit of the 
fffinda, and similar offerings to the iing of the sea. They 
also launch a small bark laden with all the sins of the nation, 
which fall on the unhappy crew that pick it up.** 

The '' Camilla ** of Virgil, ^n. x. {camo, love), is recorded 
on a* momument at Yolsci. Her patronesses were Diana 
and Ope, — perhaps Hyperborean, with Ionic tribute in 
poetry, as to a heroine. 

The only faith of the gipsy is in Kali, the Hades of the 
Hindu (Heber*s Journal), and in similar powers of Hesperia. 
The Fi in Ye Joves is Persian, equal to avrv, (Fellowes* 
•* Xan.") Ceres, the black, occurs near Phygalia. (" Pausan.,** 
T. 42.) The Euphemism for the Furies, *^ Eumenides," like 
** Good Baron '* for Satan, Biscay, h{ks Tartar or gipsy indi- 
cations. 

We may not lightly assume nor superciliously reject hints 
from modern observation or from antiquity, because little is 
all that Classic archaeology or our travellers can furnish. 

To deny the Hindus of Kali-worship (the lonians being 
the antagonist — ^Indra-worshippers) a place in history, would 
be to admit Classic heathenism without a cause, instrument, 
or introduction; to ascribe Hellenic civilization to the same 
(Pelasgi) would be to confound light with darkness, as if 
Persians were to confound '^ Iran *' and '' Teheran,*' Ormuzd 
and Ahriman. But to demand proofs in detail, and in a 
complete series, would disappoint any result, and preclude 
inquiry. 

The gipsy is found to-day in the steppes, and they only 
know how far east and north of the Indian Koosh, until we 
trace them in Bishop Heber's and other journals in Northern 
India. But the marine gipsy also exists in the Indian Ocean^ 
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as a harmless and happy race generally, but not so in the 
person of the Daik of Borneo, and, perhaps, at Madagascar. 

It is more than a mere suggestion, that several epochs of 
as many different immigrations into Europe of this wonderful 
people occurred before the time of history, — at least, if any 
tribe came hither originally by the way of Europe. Persian and 
Tuscan theogonies and mythology concur in the name " Seth" 
and " Sethlans *' for Vulcan, the Persian fixing his anvil at the 
Caucasus (Richardson's ** Hafez "), with which other accounts 
agree ("Nimrod," by Herbert); and these appear to have 
been Hyperboreans of Pindar's "Pythian Ode," though 
that account gives the smiths perpetual holyday. In Norfiiem 
Asia, the gipsy (Borrows, chap, i.) is always smith, " Wattul," 
which the Chales, by adoption, or using their own vocabulary, 
read or call " horse*shoe." If we are to infer, however, from 
such premises, that the Pelasgi were really primeval Hellenes, 
and civilizers of Europe, the peculiar offerings to the Pythian 
Apollo, as above, come in answer, with an exceptional 
institution. If we seek the same race in the Peloponese 
{Mov)uo9f from molf wine, in the ^^ Iliad," vii., and the 
Pylian ^chalia, are cases, as before noticed, in the West) ; 
and if we take them up in the " iBpytidse " of Messenia 
(M.D. i. 5 — 16), we find a race of savage warriors, of 
atrocious hardihood in defence of the " Lecha," and later 
(Cabalis) orgies, apparently ushered in and used by the 
Helots in Laconia. We are now to take up notices from a 
Northern literature, as to an exceptional race of gipsy 
circumstances more westerly in Europe, and of somewhat 
later eras. 

We must leave the- Hellenic scenes of these wanderers, 
vnth scarcely a regard at such observations from classical 
authorities as those (Miiller, " Orch," Appendix, 431), that 
identify the old Argives vrith " Tyrrhene Pelasgi," another 
(ibid, and Herod., i., 57, ii., 51), tracing the Pelasgi from 
Athens to Samothrace with orgies, called Cabiric, about 
contemporaneously with the Doric conquest, probably a 
correct approximation to the date. That they were called 
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"Tyrrhene," from ^otr^-building (ibid,, 436) — that the 
Cadmonians were driven from Thebes by Pelaagi— that these 
were the Tyrrhenes of the Homeric hymns — that Anchises 
and Lavinia were Pelasgic — that, only, after the Italian con- 
nexion by colonization, Hellenic records mention the Pelasgi 
as Tuscans (ibid., 440) ; the latter, a parallel to Hellene^ 
being generally confounded with Pelasgic — and Miiller's 
concluding remarks on Niebuhr*s theory (coincided in by 
others) as to the Pelasgi forming the original inhabitants of 
Northern Italy, must be confronted with mythical records 
looking to or beyond the Indus.* 

We may preface our concluding notice of this people by a 
dissent to the opinion of Miiller (ibid.), concurrent with that 
of Niebuhr, that the old Pelasgi and the Tyrrhene Pelasgi 
were different races. There can be no distinction as to 

• Thus Coronis (Raven), mother of Esculapius, was related to Ixion, 
and wife of Ischis, of Arcadia. The former name includes wrr, meaning 
generation and quick ; the other number is *», iwninff, cloudy and Ionian ; 
the respective ideas give Ixion on his wheel, and the cloud, Juno. Ixion 
vas father of the great hero of the Lapiths, Pirithous, Aa fujarap 
arakayros, (Ibid, 0.) Herodotus reports among the fugitive lonians 
settled in Asia Minor, ApKa^€s IleXacryoi. (Lib. 1. 146.) The combina- 
tions here make out the Lapithse as Pelasgi. It may be observed, that 
the Tuscan sculptures omit Lapithse in the group of fighting centaurs. 
We may be allowed, then, to consider the Pelasgi as only secondaries or 
mercenaries in an expedition against the centaurs. The Lapithse are 
represented as hostile to the Apollo and Dorians. (M. D., b. i. c. 1.) 
The conclusion is that, as approximated to Coronis, or to the Persian 
symbol of Prophecy, and inclusively in Coronis, to medicine, the Pelasgi 
claimed or enjoyed admission to a civilized conmiunity at lolchos. The 
^pytidae and ^pytis in Arcadia (the latter a place near Andana, that site 
of the "great gods")y ^^ have marked by the etymology as gipsy, 
^pytus is connected with the worship of the hero Eurytus of JBchalia. 
(M. D. i. 5 — 16.) He, -ZEpytus, was grandfather of ** latnua" (son of 
Apollo and Evadne), and gifted with divination in two sorts by birds and 
inspiration. (Pind. 01., vL 111.) One of the lamidce accompanied 
Archias, the Heracleid, on the founding of Syracuse. (M. D., i. 6, 7.) 
They were of the college of three orders, "Clytiadffi" and " TelliadcB" 
being the others (ibid, 2, 3, 3), being all attached to the Olympian temples 
and deities at Syracuse. The worship or race of the founders waa 
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race where that of neither has been made out. The Tuscan 
annals should make out such a case, if we are to receive one, 
but their silence challenges history and imposes silence <m 
us. Why insist on difference in name? Even Herodotus 
uses the names indifferently. The late discoveries of pottery 
and graves at CunuB may throw a light on the question, 
presenting as they do a distinct hand in the work. We may 
call it the Egyptian type, but why not allow Egypt as well 
as Italy its various types of art, and hands or minds? 
** Pelasgic '* appears applicable to the case, whether it turn 
up on the shores of the " Tyrrhene Sea" or at the mouth of 
the Nile ; whether at Cumae or at a few isolated utes on 
Tuscan ground. These piratical marauders and armourers 
of steel weapons in advance of Hellenic warfare, penetrated 
Hesperian sites in every direction. Their most permanent 
position was perhaps Arcadia and Messenia, or ** Messenia '* 
encroaching on Arcadia, which appears (next chapter) to 
have had, contemporaneously with the Pelasgic borderers, 
an j^tolian force in all its strongholds. 

The Pelasgi come into the historical epoch even down to 
the days of Herodotus, as above noticed. After that lapse 
of an obliterating epoch, we have a distinct notice of a 
remarkable race of sea-rovers, the Phocaeans. The name 
approaches that of the Homeric ^0)^09, sea-calves, with their 
Protean head or herdsman. " Myrmidon," mormadj " sea- 
serpent" (a Celtic expression, see chap, vi.), conveys a 
kindred idea. The exode of the Phocaeans, as given by 
Herodotus, is characteristic. In the interval of a truce they 

connected with ''Artemis Arethusa." (Find. 01., vL 8.) In Pindai^s 
genealogy of ^pytuB occur Pitana, mother, and Elatus, guardian, of Evadne. 
In the topography are mentioned a river Phasane (a name similar to 
Pfaasis at Colchis), and Stymphalus, whence Theban colonies and Pindar^s 
ancestors. (Ibid., 144.) The " Stymphalic bird with iron cJaws," as 
personating the Cimric griffin, will be noticed in the next chapter. 
Elatus approximates to one of the Laconian '< graces." Elate and 
Phaenna {Pawan), and Vr and ro*, splendour, and lamus to Jah, mr, bemUjff 
I of Aramitic institutions invaded by the Pelasgi. 
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Stripped Phoc»a of all its moveable property, except certain 
sculptural columns or masonry (probably of earlier settlers 
and owners) ; they attempt to buy another island from its 
inhabitants ; they sojourn awhile on the isle " Knmos," and 
find that the hero " Kumos," not the place, was fated to be 
allied to them ; they touch at other places, where it appears 
"Kumos*' was in the ascendant, and fix ultimately at 
Marseilles. We speak of Kumos in the next chapter. 
The civilization of Piedmont and Aquitaine has been very 
cnrrently accredited to these Phocaeans, but history has yet 
to show US what was the advance made by that district, prior 
to the Christian era, in the arts, excepting that of a strategic 
character (betrayed in the resistance of that city to Caesar's 
attacks), and the metallurgic processes. We must expect to 
meet at that locality the hero Kumos^ dividing dynasty with 
the Phocseans, and perhaps shall detect in the ** soldurei " of 
Aquitaine (" Bell. Gall.," lib. iv.) the race of those professors 
of arms. At present to trace the Phocseans : — 

For farther particulars we shall be going to the source if 
we consult the epitome of Trogus Pompeius, who announces 
himself of the race and neighbourhood of the Massilians. 
In another section we will give in full the chapter of 
Justin, xliii. 3 ; for the present it will suffice to extract as 
follows : — 

" The leaders of the (Phocaean) fleet were Simos and 
Protis. They agree to seek the friendship of the Sego- 
brigian king, Nannus, in whose borders they desired to 
build a city. It happened on that day the king was 
occupied in preparations for the nuptials of his daughter 
Gyptis, whom he was preparing, by the custom of the 
country, to give to a son-in-law to be elected at the feast. 
Now when all who had been invited to the ceremony had 
come thither, the Greek strangers were also asked to the 
feast. The damsel being then introduced, and commanded 
by her father to present water to him whom she would 
choose for husband ; then neglecting all, and turning to the 
Greeks, she presented water to Protis, who, from a stranger 
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becoming son-in-law, obtained from his adopted father a site 
for building a city." 

From this simple narrative, culling out JEgyptus and 
Protis, we connect Proteus, Phocaean, and Gipsy. 

At the close of this book (xliii.) Trogus Pompeius declares 
his own origin as of the Massilian colonies or states in the 
neighbourhood of Marseilles, the "Vocones" (Vocantii in 
Caesar), a name referring us to the root voco^ KoKem, appa- 
rently a paronomastic reference to " Chales," «. e,, Gipsies, 
Perhaps Geryon, yrfpvs, has the same derivation. Trogus 
wrote in Greek ; Greek letters, in Ccesar's campaigns, were 
used among the Gauls, but that language was a secret to 
them. We hence perceive what quantum of literature Mar- 
seilles diffused among her neighbours. The great and 
unwonted compass of the work of Trojus, forty-four books, 
and the subject diffused through all epochs and meridians of 
the world, betrays less the items of a history, than the tradi- 
tions and materials of poets and festive commemorations, 
perhaps progressively settling into cantos of general or 
popular narrative heard or read in the wealthier circles of 
Marseilles at a late era. The inhabitants of Massena, in 
Sicily, at some epoch appear to have been *^ Pelasgi : ** 
whether their joining the Rhegians, on the other side 
the straits, in the worship of Apollo (MiilL, " Dor,"), pro- 
bably Kumos or Carnean, be in proof of Pelasgic settlement 
then living at Massena, is a point we may reserve. The 
maritime character of the Marseillois in classic times, and 
the source of their wealth, their successes even against the 
Carthaginians, is noticed in the next chapter of Trogus ; 
and their daring and obstinate resistance by sea and land 
engagements against Caesar and his lieutenants have a pecu- 
liar suggestive force in determining the race of the Phoceans. 
The same author (lib. iv., c, 2) gives the early kings of 
Sicily, Cocalus, Cyclopians, and Micalus. Cocalus, or 
Cocleis, used in Latin for Cyclops, may be the gipsy word, 
Cocalosy " bones,'* as before observed, and Micalus reports 
(in Gipsy) Mi-Chales, " all the gipsies." The following 
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chapter, describing the excesses of the early Sicilians of 
Himera invited as allies to Rhegium, their seizing and 
holding the place, with the goods and wives and children 
of the inhabitants, is also in character, and glimmers forth 
from the darkness of the Pelasgic epoch in the Mediter- 
ranean, its shores and islands. 

The testimony of Trogus may be further adduced to the 
point, that the Phoceans or Massilians were well affected to 
Rome at the earliest era. The founding of Rome by 
Romulus and Remus occupies the same chapter (xliii., c. 3) 
with that of Marseilles. The Phocseans, on their way to the 
head of the Tuscan Sea, entered the Tiber, and joined in 
alliance or confirmed friendly relations with Rome. And 
(cap. V.) the Massilian ambassadors, returning from Delphi, 
whither they had carried gifts to Apollo, heard that the city 
of Rome had been taken and burnt by the Gauls ; which 
news, reported at Marseilles, was the cause of a public 
mourning, and a sum of gold and silver was sent to pay the 
city's ransom to the Gauls. For this a treaty of perpetual 
amity and immunity,' and admission to the Senate of Rome, 
was accorded to the citizens of Marseilles. 

In conclusion, we have to dispose of the opinion of a great 
authority, countenancing an idea we repudiate, of the Pelasgi 
heralding Hesperian civilization. If the Greek or Pelasgic 
appeared to Niebuhr the pioneer of civilization in Italy, as 
in the names of certain words essentially of that character or 
function we find, in all his cases, Semitic or Aramitic, instead 
of Ionic or common Greek, derivatives : — agevy b3M ; vinuniy 
X^"^ ; oUvum, bn (to shine) ; taurus, nin ; carpo, vpn ; malum, 
Vd (full) ; juffum, pv ; vacca, same ; Priapus, t&Dno, fruitful ; 
Minerva, lao, weaver's beam. Ceres, from B?nn, to work, 
mechanic, to plough ; as Gen. xlv. 6 ; Deut. xxii. 10 ; Prov. 
XX. 4. Epyov originally was ploughing, or agricultural work 
(Duport, " Theophrast. Ethic Char.," 269) ; whether ovis can 
be referred to ]M!{, sheep, a word also used for a mixed flock, 
sheep and goats ; plough, aratrum, nin, to dig. 

Among Semitic roots of the Greek are, ND, to go, fiaivoa ; 
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ns^, to go, €ifu ; *ll7y to raise, opt» ; 7^13 j to remain, ^igha ; 
i;i^, to know, etSo) ; tZ7H, fire, €<ma ; Hnc, sudden, e^^i^y ; 
tob, to hide, X17A7 ; ni?D, to move, (r€«o> ; 'yDs to overspread, 
protect, aoKos'y Thpy to hollow out, koCX^v, coelo^ coelum. 
p2, empty, gave vacuus ; T\>ryf to live, /8*o9, /8«a, f?if, »*/«/ 
Vna, a stone for casting lots, kXtjpo^ ; '»S, drought, ^m ; mn, 
to engrave, p^aparroo; ]DS, secret, also north, Daphne; IBS, 
to move briskly, zephyr ; "^TV^, machine, /xa;^, machina. In 
Latin, *anna, buffoon, r3l&, byeword ; bnw, tent, awfa / :sih, 
to study, Xe7ai, lego; arista (and Aristasus), from, ^H earth ; 
haruffaf Tin, to slaughter ; iba, geUdus, are cases among 
many. 

The Latin and Greek numerals are from the Hindu. The 
following appear PelasgiCf the class of Hindu contended for 
in these suggestions : — Amo, camo ; Campania, Camo pafd, 
pleasant waters; Baue, the ^'Bahi,** fortune-telling of the 
Sybil; Forum, Foros, city; Gela, the city; gula, sweet; 
ignis, gag / nomen, nao ; praUum, pral, brother* 
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CHAPTER IV. 

§ 1. Traces of Persian settlement on the Syrian coast, from Egypt to 
Xanthus, and relations of Persian to Tuscan art § 2. The Amazons, 
Diana, and the flagellum. — Crete. — The tale of Agamedes and 
Trophonius^ and Persian circumstances of the locality. — ** Thracian," 
and ** Cadmeis^" § 3. Orchomenos. — MinysB. — Andrais. — ^^gidce. — 
Lycdan. — Athamantidse. — ^oltans. — Son-worship. — Argonaut — 
" Eace of Mars."— The Wolf.— Harpy.— The District 5 4. Masonry 
and Sculpture at Orchomenos, Argolis, &c. 

TuRNiNC^ from the usually accredited originals of Hellenic 
settlement and institutions, to look upon archaic monuments 
of art, and some other traits of civilization, we come upon 
undoubted Orientalism in Hellas. The ruins at Tiryus, 
Mycenae^ and Amyclse, and the more stupendous remains at 
Orchomenos, the sphinx in sculpture, the worship of the 
Graces at Orchomenos^ and of the sun, with a peculiar 
genealogy verging to the sun as ancestor, and the Perseus, 
Jason, and Cadmus of tradition, are among such cases. 

The admission of a Hindu race into Europe, as already 
traced^ suggests of itself an inquiry for Hellenic ancestry 
somewhat less remote in Asia, than whence came Ionian and 
Pelasgian. The intrusion of Cyrus in the iEgean, and of 
Darius and Xerxes on the shores of Greece, impel us to the 
question, Were those the first visits of the Mede or Persian 
thus far west of their proper border ? 

We will first examine the eastern coast of the Mediter- 
ranean ; then make what way we can among Hellenic 
mythology ; and, lastly, examine the archaic works of art. 
It must be an argument or description of circumstantial 
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detail, and the result can be no more than an approximation 
to a general truth or formula, for the further development of 
an ethnological case as to Persian settlement and the rectifi- 
cation of the series of Hellenic events. The etymological 
points will all be again considered collectively after chap. vi« 

The ancient Ecbatana or Hamadan, and province of Far- 
shishtan, whence Cyrus issued (Gibbon, vi. 395), and the 
shores of the Caspian, may be considered the original place 
of the Persians : perhaps, the earliest civilization of Central 
and Western Asia may be traced thither. The most ancient 
Assyrian characters are similar to those discovered in 
Armenia, on the rock- tablet near Lake Van. (Layard's 
" Nineveh," 172.) Another instance is mentioned, where 
the Persian cuneform is accompanied by a Babylonian and 
Median inscription (161). This cuneform writing appears 
general for Assyria, Babylonia, Media, and Armenia (167), 
The inscription on Lake Van is of similar character (it is 
trilingual) to that on Nahr el Kalb (Dog River) near Tyre 
(182). 

The last fact brings us upon the Syrian coast* The seat 
of the Persian empire settled down eastward of the Euphrates 
and Tigris, but the original settlement of Farshistan appears 
at a very early date to have sent branches westward. The 
remarks of travellers on the ruins of Carmel and Dor are 
suggestive on that head. Hieronymus merely has " mirati 
ruinas Dor," which, in his " Onomasticon," he places at 
twelve miles from Cassarea. There are, however, abundant 
circumstances suggestive of Persian settlement on the Syrian 
coast. 

Egypt, in the early portions of Genesis, is " Misraim," a 
word which the commentators acknowledge to be foreign to 
the Hebrew. In Persian, Misr means any great city. The 
Desert of Sinai, shut in from the north by a mountain chain 
extending from Elath or Akaba on the east coast to Suez on 
the west, and having a sea-border all round the land south of 
that chain, is *' Zin " in Scripture. In Persian, Zenana and 
Zendan are guarded chamber and prison^ In the Semitic, 7>D, 
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Sin, seems used for " hedge/* Here Jethro (father-in-law of 
Moses) is called also Mouel, a Persian name ; he was priest 
of the Madianites or Madian, The topographical notices of 
sacred and profane writers assign this territory to Madian. 
But Madianites or Midianites at some period had passed the 
borders of Zin. In the account of Jephtha's attack on the 
Midianite camp^ the costly spoil is a suggestive accessory. 
The Madianite merchants journeying to Egypt, come on the 
scene in the narrative as to the patriarch Joseph. That 
personage, and the incidents, as given in the Scriptures, is a 
favourite subject of Persian poetry, as we shall mention 
again. 

The following occur in Reland's " Palestine i " — 

** Joppe," according to Gregorius Nazianzenus, is derived 
from *' mirror of joy : " it adjoins Ashdod (separated by a 
stream). Aish is (Persian) delight; dod^ y\\ renders that 
name and idea in Hebrew : joy or beauty is HH^. 

Jamnia, two miles from the last, has a spherical hill, called 
" Asamon." Jam is Persian for any spherical object, as a 
cup or bowl. 

At the foot of Mount Carmel were the ruins of Dor, once 
a very powerful city, according to Hieronymus and others : 
perhaps named from " Dar," «.«., place, in Persian. 

Other ruins in the same neighbourhood are mentioned, all 
of a very foreign character for the place. The district around 
Mount Carmel is called Saronis, supposed to indicate oaks. 
Sera, in Persian, is cypress, which agrees with the fact of 
the Isle of Cyprus near, and the sanctions and traditions 
connected with the cypress. 

At Joppe, the tale of Perseus and Andromeda and lo was 
indigenous. Further north on the Orontes was Daphne, with 
its Sun-God. The word Daphne may, perhaps, be from 
752i the north. Perseus and lo, or the moon, give a tradition 
associated with lopolis on the same river. 

Carmel (from Crimson, Wtsnp\, the dye found in that neigh- 
bourhood), in addition to strange ruins in its neighbourhood, 
was associated with worship on the high places^ Tacitus 
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Hist. ii. 78) mentions this : " Est Judaeam inter Sjrriamque 
Carmeluft itn vocant monteniy Dewnque: nee simulacrum 
Deo aut templum» sic tradidere majores: ara tantum et 
reverentia," 

Mount Hermon {u^n, a curse,) was the site of the 
tradition, ** the angels entangled in the love of the daughters 
of men." We need scarcely refer this to the Dives and 
Genii of the Persian. 

The story of Joseph (the ** Moon of Canaan/' Richard- 
son's Hafez, 44,) and Zuleika, the wife of Potiphar, runs 
through the richest vein of Persian poetry. He was too 
beautiful to look upon : this excused the fault of the fair ; 
her name is Rail, as well as Zuleika. 

'' Shamurgy" the son of Anath (Judges), who slew three 
hundred of his enemies with an ox-goad, gives the name 
of the Persian Chm<Bra, — the ErJea of the Arabs located in 
the mountains of Cufa, and whom Alexander visited. If we 
observe that the first letter is frequently rendered from the 
Persian into Greek by k or cA, the Persian becomes our 
« Chinuera:' 

The wide range of Persian tradition, which indicates an 
extensive rule or commercial range, is not more noticeable 
than the prestige of their power and influence among the 
early nations of the East '' Tahmurasy* or the Dive-bend, 
who bound the giants on Mount Cufa, or in ^' Jenniston '* 
(fairy land), was a Persian hero. 

At Antioch, traces of Persian settlement and institutions 
are indisputable. (Miiller's Antiq., Antioch, p. S:2.) 

Farther westward in Asia, and crossing to Europe, Persian 
traces are found. The character of the Persepolitan sculp- 
ture is found at Xanthus (Sir C. Fellows), distinguished for 
its very low relief (170), in that character approximating the 
Egyptian* There are many similar details of sculpture 
at Xanthus and Nineveh; the horse's forelock bound in 
feather-shape, is one instance, the plate xxii. of the 
Xanthian sculptures, man and lion, is Persepolitan, as also 
the Sphynx (p. 187). At Pinara^ nearj the Cyclopian 
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masonry with tying stones (142), one stone over the portal 
being fourteen feet long^ and masonry of a similar character 
at Xanthus {22S), — the pyramidal towers^ and Gx)thic-*like 
enrichments (133), the masonry of Telmessae (110— 119), and 
the inscriptions (433), are of Persepolitan character. 

The important inscriptions of Xanthiis require more than 
incidental reference (as we should give them here) ; the 
alphabet with the omission of the letters b, g^ d, and using a 
character B for JV, are Tuscan peculiarities. The division 
of word from word, in the inscription, by a stop, refers us to 
the ** Zenda Vesta " (p. 464), the same object being met in 
the Nineveh inscriptions (Layard), by an oblique line. The 
reader must consult the review of this inscription (in Sir C. 
Fellowes' work), by Daniel Sharpe, who finds the written 
character to have a mixed resemblance to the Zinda, the 
Semitic, and Hindu : Persian words abounding. ^' Xanthus '' 
is rendered in Persian hj Sirbe, which occurs in the in- 
scription. 

Frequent resemblance to the Tuscan is noticed in these 
sculptures and masonry (p. 449), including the insertion 
of names of the sculptured objects superscribed. The 
pottery of Abydos on this coast is early Tuscan (p. 81). 

The Tuscan traveller Dennis must be consulted with 
care on this subject ('^ Cities and Cemeteries of Etruria "). 
The Lycian roof, frustrum of a cone> with a coping stone, 
called '* hog*s mane,'' with many other particulars, are of an 
Archaic type, pervading Xanthian Tuscan, perhaps Egyptian, 
and Cimric art (the Cromlech). The treasury at ** Mycasnae," 
at ** Archomenos," as known types in Greece, are reported in 
Tuscany in the tomb at Tarquinii (Dennis, 48) ; the Cyclopian 
walls of Tyryns and of the Caucasus (Gibbon) are given in 
Tuscany at Rusillae, Cosa, Pyrgi, Fasoli, Yolterra, and else- 
where (249, 271, 273, 284, &c., &c.) ; this traveller suggests, 
indeed, with truth, a similarity of the early masonry* of 
Tuscany, Thessaly, Epirus, Peloponese^ the ^gean Isles, 
and Asia Minor (285). The sculptured objects. Medusa, 
Pegasi, Sphinxes, different from the Egyptian (the latter 
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being winged^ and the extremity a serpent's or a fish-tail), 
the wolf of the Capitol and of Xanthus (347), the masonry 
at M2B (^XS^ ruins Jy in the island of Thera, giving tombs sunk 
in the upper face of conical mounds, are parallels to the 
Tuscan (311), as also pyramids surmounting a base supported 
on pillars: in other cases, the base being supported by a 
circle of masonry as at Cortona (443). 

These matters scarcely bear touching so cursorily, — ^let 
them be dismissed as exhibiting a pervading type or taste of 
art on the shores of the Mediterranean and far East, for 
an early era* The aesthetic consideration of such relics must 
include much besides mere constructive character. The eyes^ 
in Tuscan sculpture, on the wing of a griffin, and the like, 
connect obscurely mythic traditions. The eyeless and hideous 
Tuscan Medusa is a more decided monster than the Grecian. 
The Shamurg, the constantly recurring subjects, Bellerophon, 
Theseus, Jason, Perseus, or Cadmus, waging unequal conflict 
or conquering with an inadequate weapon, all refer to the 
same ideal, " Castus Bellerophon," or the Persian Joseph, our 
St. George. 

The " Perseus *' of the Classics, — that title and the 
scene being laid in Egypt, with some other traits, — appear 
to make out the gipsy accessories to the old " Shamurg " or 
*' Chimaera," and the hero Joseph. The " Acrisius '* of the 
Pelasgic Persiad is probably CmA, Dnn, a star, or heavenly 
body, the solar orb, of which the rays make out the golden 
shower, unless from the accessory •* Danae," the actual rain 
as in the water-carriers, Danaides, be intended. In the 
parallel version, Bellerophon and the Chimtera, the horse, 
Pegasus, is a Persian word (FeUowes, 450), Pegasus and 
Pedasus occurring at Xanthus for horse. 

In the Argonautic version of the same, we find Jason's 
shpe referred to the case of a Nilometer (Herod* ii.) Perseus' 
shoe in Egypt, — the myth originating, perhaps, in the 
confusion of the word Nile, which means a shoe, b^a, or 
river, bna. The Persian original is more complete in the 
Bellerophon ; besides the undoubted " Pegasus,*' he occupies 
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Persian ground^ wandering in the Alcian plain, t. e.y west of 
the river Haljs, this word meaning barbarian (T!7b), i.e., 
** Persian," as designated by their Syrian neighbours, 
" Agamede " and " Isander," the children of Bellerophon, 
give the Mede and another race, in the names of whose 
traditions the concluding syllable of that word abounds, 
as we shall presently notice. Part of the incidents in 
Perseus attach to Pinara near Xanthus. 

The Lycian oracles, " Telmessae," BW^ ^bil, old hymns, 
and the Lycian authority of tradition, Olen, Qbl^, the young, 
seem to indicate relations in time of their institution ; that 
of Patara, "ins, to open, like Apollo's Dolphin, f. e., allr 
mouth, Mao bl (door of face), have names sufficiently 
expressive, and belonging to an ^gean class of ideas. 

The Lycian Sarpedon, whom the " Iliad " honours with an 
extraordinary funeral and AvSmv Trofiin], is a name reporting 
death, t. e., flesh-corrupting, ^td ")Mtt7. He was the brother of 
Rhadamanthus (DTi, sleep, and laa, to make a bed), as well as 
of Minos, — an sBsthetic group, referring to Persian care for 
burial, and illustrating the spirit which constructed cemetery* 
cities in Tuscany. 

The genealogy in the case is in the following series, 
— ^olus, Sisyphus, Glaucus, Hippolochus, Sarpedon ; the 
three first will be commented on presently. The " Solymi " 
of the tale reports rrobo?, a hyke, or plaid, descriptive of 
Arabs. In II. vi. 219, the blue belt of the Cimri attaches to 
the Lycian hero, as a gift from ^neas. 

The following are a few Tuscan and Persian affinities, in 
addition to those given before : — The Tuscan female Genius 
is '' Juno " in Latin authors ; Janan is Persian for soul. 
"Usil," the Tuscan Apollo, is (Persian) enjo-gment; their 
Diana, Tema, means desire. Nethlans (Neptune) may be 
referred to otin, ]ni (Arabic), water; Sethlans (Vulcan),. to 
a Persian story of Seth, given in Part III. 

But, except in the names of Tuscan divinities, we have no 
vocabulary, no literary remains, from that race, except a few 
very recently discovered inscriptions, not yet much circulated • 
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The Peman scholar may, howeyer, refer to either of our 
Tuscan trayellers, and no doubt will interpret all that is giren 
in their interesting narratives. The Persian esthetic type is 
fully developed in the Tuscan sculpture, and Niebuhr*s 
(" History of Rome ") testimony may be added, that the 
picture of Tuscan life is luxury without reproach, while 
the politics of their state, he declares, were singularly 
free from civic outbreak and revolutions. This glance 
at Tuscany is to suggest the sequences of iBgean changes^ 
and of the disappearance there of the Persian communities. 

The Phrygian was either a Mede (Persian), or a mixed 
community, collected in that bleak mountain back-aground of 
the Persian shore, by the consequences of violence which 
ruined the j^ean states, and gave birth t<l the *' Iliad.'* 
The Phrygian Midas in Greece, at the foot of the snowy 
Bermius, where Herodotas saw still flourishing the garden 
and its rose, as well as the incidents relative to Anchises 
in the Hymn of Venus, — the ill omen of the appearance of 
a deity on earth there reported, and in the Persian poems of 
Joseph and Zuleika, point unhesitatingly, though feebly, 
to a kindred origin, — antiquity not giving us half a page of 
Phrygian writing. The Magna Mater ^ or Cyhele^ of Phrygia, 
her image, a shapeless stone, in one case brought to Rome for 
worship, may, perhaps, be referred to the name for Rose, 
Zybele, nVnaS. The stone, like the Caaba of Mecca, is a 
primeval symbol. That such an assumption would make 
Cybele, as a person, evanescent, is admitted ; but as it would 
only reduce her to the condition of all the names of this 
remote period, — Demeter, Bacchus, Hermes, falsely supposed 
to import idolatry, the admission does not make against it. 
We should have, instead of a national idol, an emblem ; and 
in this case, one in the spirit of the race represented as 
adopting it. 

$ ii. The Persian type appears in the following, among 
other traditional institutions of Greece : — The Ephesian 
Diana, with its Amazons and emblematic bee on the robes 
of the high priest, Essen (this word Essem^ the sun, Persian, 
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has been already alluded to). A Semitic rendering of 
" Amazon^^ swarm i^'l^n ^t), completes the case. The 
Ionian liwara, sutiy would have been admitted in the ^gean 
with the goodwill of the sun»worshipping Persians. At 
the era of the Persian wars^ Orchomenos and Boeotia gene« 
rally favoured the invader. 

On the continent of Greece there are some indications of 
their early sojourn there. Xerxes, marching through Thes- 
saly, satisfies his curiosity about Catisor, Phryxus, and 
Athamatf of which the subject is a flagellation : the first 
word reports a cat (whip), fO, of ox-hide, "^"W ; the last we 
shall always refer to Tema^ Diana. 

Athamas was brother to Suyphus, of Corinth : this name 
is resolvable into Sha (^' Xanthian Inscrip./' p. 496), king, 
and sof, wise, both Persian words (Sosophos was also Dorice 
for 0€o<ro<f>(^), We shall dwell longer on the " Athamas " 
presently. 

Diana was the Flagettatrix, of Laconian notoriety, though 
not so at Brauron. . The Jiagellum is the emblem of supreme 
rule in early Oriental sculpture. 

On the coast of Pisa or Elis, its ancient name, Arina, is 
that of Xanthus. (Fellowes, 133.) Thamyras, the rival of 
the Muses, is the Persian Derhend, or giant*killer ; Tha« 
muras, the Nestorian Neleus there, suggesting the Xanthian 
" Nelade," meaning people. 

The harpy-tomb at Xanthus, representing the carrying off 
of the children of Pandarus, is parallel to a similar catas- 
trophe in the house of Pentheus at Thebes, at the hands of 
the Sphinx, ue., talking serpent, Wtl^ nstD. The serpent is 
the Tuscan genius loci, and so in the Iliad. 

The Brauron Diana (Pausan. iii. 16) was among the earliest 
symbols or ensigns of power, or of something else, in the 
western portion of the old world; the Cappadocians and 
other people on the Euxine contended for the highest anti- 
quity in statues of that name or title, and Xerxes carried off 
that at Atliens, taking it with him to Asia, as an important 
accessory to his triumph. 
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The Jlagellum given to her by the Lacedaemonians in, 
perhaps, too literal a sense, explains, we suggest, the import 
of the recording sculpture : and Athamas appears as the name 
of a djmasty in all the eldest traditions affecting division of 
territory, in Boeotia and Thessaly more particularly, while he 
claims alliance with a power in Peloponese and Attica, 
designated, as by a Persian record, " Sisyphus." 

The idea of the JlageUum of dominion appears carried 
through Persian and Semitic annals in Greece, even down 
to the Doric, if we may read Castor^ one of their ensigns or 
TyndaridcBy as Catisor. These Tyndaridae are recorded 
(Pans, iii, 24) as carrying the signs of power and of an 
ancient religion to Colchis : the object is called Minerva 
Asia. Why Diana, Artemis, or Tema, should bear sway in 
the plurality of cases, is not evident : the Persian word, 
** Tema,'* may only be a recognition of the fact that they 
found supreme rule at Athens in such a form or under such 
a designation. Artemis is sometimes '^ Adraste," a name 
invoked by the British Bonduca (Tacit.) on the field of 
battle, and is referrible, as we shall presently show, to Daris, 
Wilf revenge — an idea which may be expressed, as well as 
desire, by '^ Tema;'*' or the name "Artemis" may come 
from Retem, Dm, the plant ^* genista,** or broom — ^a word, 
having the radical meaning, to bind. Other cases will be 
given presently (§ iii.). 

We will pause now to consider a few Cretan particulars in 
our path. Physical archaeology says much for a Cretan 
claim to antiquity, but it brings us into debateable ground ; 
it is pursued too far, if it leaves us at an Egyptian school or 
type of art, for that prevails at Nineveh, Tuscany, Xanthus, 
and Persepolis. Crete may have been Assyrian, records of 
Assyrian conquest being common to Egypt, Cyprus, and 
Asia Minor. (Layard, 400.) Again, Crete presents an 
Egyptian type, not only in its masonry, and pre-eminently 
in its labyrinth, but in names — ** Memnon," " Idomeneus," 
" Minos." This island is almost the anchoring-ground for 
Egypt, with some winds, as the Mediterranean marine fre- 
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quentlj are driven off from that port (Savary, " Travels in 
Egypt '*), and find no safety short of Crete. Nothing can be 
decided on this head, without entering more fully into Egyp- 
tian affairs than would be admissible here, if the writer were 
capable of the task. 

Crete appears to have had an early pre-eminence in letters. 
The Curetes, Cudones, and Eteocuretes, are by Homer 
(Odyss., xix, 172) designated as among its earliest inhabit- 
ants. The Corybantes are also given to Crete. But of all 
these the Eteocuretes only present a tangible syllable for a 
suggestion of origin or character. Eteo occurs in Eteocles, 
whose daughters were the Minyad (Pausan. v. 41) ; and in 
Eteobutadce, the judges at Athens. That word renders toiJ9, 
a pen. D^sdcUtu may report the same, h^lHtHfJlying leaves: 
Vt, first signifying dooTf then, perhaps from the oblong 
shape, leaf or book {SeXrov). Perhaps the feather-tents in 
the worship of Apollo may have reference to these eirea 
Trrepaevra, as the Dolphin seems used, we have observed, as 
an emblem of oral wisdom. 

Wooden statues in Greece enjoyed the highest reputation 
for antiquity. One of Apollo, executed in Crete, had that 
character of antiquity (Miiller, Dor., 369), as also one of 
Diana Orthia. These earliest sculptures are styled Daeda- 
lian. (Ibid.) 

Near Orchomenos were celebrated the greater and lesser 
Daedalea, the one a jubilee recurring only once in sixty 
years, the other every seven years : the statue of Juno 
Teleia or Plataea was carried on a chariot. The offerings 
were in some cases only vegetable, but in all cases the altar, 
of wood, was burnt with the offerings. (Pausan., ix. 36, 37.) 

Some institutional establishments in Bceotia may be re- 
ferred to Crete, whence Rhadamanthus brought a system of 
laws to Delphi (Miiller, Dor., iii., c. ii., § 9) ; but, as before, 
he, Rhadamanthus, had Lycian relations, Sarpedon, as well 
as Cretan, Minos. {Ibid,, p. 237.) This throws us back 
again to a general idea of proximity between Boeotia, Crete, 
and Persia. 
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The name Andrait (Orchomenos) occurs in AndrogeuB^ the 
son of Minos^ Andr-^gean or Ionian* 

A peculiarity of Cretan mythology is the carrying captives 
thither^ as in the case of Alcothous, daughter of Pelops 
(Miiller, D., 253) Theseus, and others. 

The peculiar class of captives, CraugaUcUe, refbrrible to 
7*ip, bowed ; gal, btO, hlood^uiUy, a word to be explained 
more fully presently, are not necessarilg intended in the case 
of emigrants to Crete. Captivity there may indicate the 
relation of hospitaUty which, in Herodotus, we find claimed 
by the decayed j^gidsB who migrated to Laconia from 
Orchomenos and Lemnos (Herod,, iv. 146), and referring to 
a state of chivalry, as existed in Attica and Megara, whose 
captives on both sides were designated Sopv^eiroi, a relation 
opposed to that of a later date and place further west, sub 
hasta* Of that state of international relations Magnesia 
afforded something in illustration. (See Miiller, '* Dorians,*^ 
277.) 

Crete was interested in the medical science. ** Dictynnis," 
in the fable of Ciris and Britomart, &c., intends the plant 
dittany, sought in Crete, and treated of in Galen ; it grows 
in the clefts of rocks ; thence its names, dyke-piercing (p^l 
737lfi). Retemo, in the island, is rendered by Itetem, UtSl, the 
broom. Chiron, the mythical sage of healing, is brought 
from Crete (Pindar, Pyth., iv.) with Salmoneus: Chiron 
taught jEsculapius. (Ibid,) These particulars unite Crete 
with Thessaly, as well as with Bceotia. 

From the foregoing, and much more that might be adduced 
to show archaic approximation and intercourse between Crete 
and the continent of Grreece, there is nothing to determine 
Cretan characteristics, as to what is organically and originally 
Cretan, or what origin is claimed by the Cretans. We find a 
Persian element in the British tongue, a very large admix- 
ture of Persian words in our vocabulary : one of these, Bend 
or Bind (whence, in Hebrew, M3, a belt), enters into our 
heraldry, in its Persian sense; yet we must assert distinct 
origin for Persian and British. There might appear an 
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Egyptian origin for the " Perseus " in the myth or dictum 
brought from Sais, connecting ^gyptus Lynceus and 
Perseus. (M* O., c. v.) Perseus shoe, the Nilometer, is 
also assigned to Agamedes. {Ibid,) But this simply brings 
Persians in an Egyptian historical datum. Lynceus is of the 
Argolic Perseidse, or house of Perseus. (Ibid.) 

.We may therefore proceed, perhaps^ independently of any 
original Cretan claim, in the discussion of a Persian element 
in Hellenic arehseology. Cases of the ** Craugalidae *' com- 
prise Leucothous, child of Pelops, as well as Theseus. It is 
questionable whether Leucothous here be not referrible to 
Leucothoe (Ino), and used for her sea, Isthmian, or to the 
course of navigation to Crete. In the *' Odyssey " (vi.), the 
name occurs in the navigation of the Ionian Sea, probably 
its original application. Pindar makes Cretheus and Sal- 
moneus parallels to Enarcea and CEolus, friends of Chiron, 
the type of early civilization, directed upon Greeks of some 
race and era. Here we return to the Persians, considering 
that the reader has been brought as within hail of the Doric 
ground or epoch, lying somewhere among comparatively 
recent dates. 

At certain sites of archaic art, as remarkable for Greece as 
the Tuscan for Italy, there were local traditions, which have 
been consigned to modem time through classic literature. 
Some of these reports of the ancient authors assign those 
archaic sites to Egyptian or Phoenician settlement; others 
have met full concurrence in our times when they 
replace the former by " Pelasgi." The profound and com- 
prehensive scholarship of C. O. Miiller entitled him to set 
aside the ill-based opinions of classic antiquity ; he accredits 
the '^ father of history *' with no more than Pausanias might 
have allowed, who found Greeks indifferent to the remains of 
Grrecian art, or of art on Grecian ground. We may accord- 
ingly dismiss " Egyptian Cecrops " from the foundations of 
Attica and Boeotia. The Phoenician Cadmus holds by no 
better tenure than Cecrops ; he may go. (" Orchom.," 1. v.) 
In our last chapter we claim to pass the Pelasgic limbo of 

F 2 
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archaeology. But, in making way through these conven- 
tional outworks of Hellenism, we shall arrive at a period 
more archaic. Miiller, in a case we are coming at, dismisses 
the claim of Egypt: there were lonians settled by King 
Fsammeticus, in the ninth century before the Christian era^ 
at Sais, and these lonians may have carried thither what 
Herodotus found there and reported* The reader will judge 
whether it may not have been otherwise. The subject is only 
a story such as has been often translated for the amusement 
of the nursery in this and other parts of modem Europe. 

We will simply preface the story, or lite outline here 
given, leaving the reader to refresh his memory from the 
original. (Herod., ii. 121-3.) It was in the reign before 
Cheops, that of Rampsinitus, who went down to and 
returned from Hades, having got some favour from Demeter; 
Demeter and Dionysius being at that site and era the ruling 
powers below. This Egyptian King was the ''Old King 
Cole," before misery, but not before mischief, was known 
in Egypt The early name of Egypt, in Genesis, is " Mis- 
raim," a name foreign to the Hebrew. In Persian, " Misr " 
is a city : and we learn from Genesis that Midianites (Per- 
sians, as before insisted) maintained a commercial intercourse 
with the city of the Pharaohs. How little or how much 
Persians had to do with the first settlement of Egypt, there 
is little to tell : the Nile has an Aramitic name, bra ; and 
the Egyptian records (Layard, ** Nineveh ") use a similar 
name, " Naharina," for the plains of the Tigris and Euphrates^ 
and, at the same time, contain Royal names identical with 
Assyrian. 

This Egyptian tale is of a royal treasury of solid masonry, 
into which two brothers found occasional entrance to thieve 
treasure, by removing a stone, which they so carefully 
replaced on their exit as to elude discovery, until the king 
set a trap, and caught one of the thieves in the act of loading 
himself with the precious deposit. On finding that he could 
not extricate himself, he bade his brother cut off his head 
and carry it away with him, so that one should escape, and 
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not leave the means of his detection. So far the story agrees 
exactly with another in Bceotia^ in all particulars falling 
short of the latter^ in not giving the nanies of the thieves, 
which, in the former, are Trophonius and Agamedes. Now 
these two names are applied to so many incidents in Boeotia 
as to admit a doubt of the correctness of their application to 
the gold-lifters. 

To return to Egypt, that place no less of old stories than 
of old and gigantic masonry. There where Horus fought 
with Baby, as Phoebus in Greece with the Python. There, 
then, our story of the thieves has the full dimensions of the old 
story out of the " Arabian Nights," taking " forty " in its 
Arabic sense of an indefinite number, growing out of the 
primeval case of two thieves. The dismembered body of the 
entrapped victim is exposed ; the accomplice takes an oppor- 
tunity of releasing him. There are of the group the old 
train of asses and the sacks, though here these contain wine, 
the spell by which he obtains the body, for by letting some 
of the wine escape, atid so allowing the guards to drink, and 
improving their draughts afterwards by broaching another 
sack, he secures them, and then his prize, leaving the 
drunken wateh, after he had left a mark on the cheek of 
each^ 

The Rhampsinitus is set ufion new and strange plans 
of discovery, to which Herodotus, with his usual simplicity, 
assures us he gives no credit. So the Princess, putting the 
question to the robber in the dark, what was the wickedest 
and cleverest trick done in his Hfe ? obtains the confession, 
and seizes him by the arm. The robber leaves her the arm 
(the dead man's, which he had taken off at the shoulder for 
the purpose, previous to his interview with the daughter of 
the Eang), and escapes. And then it ends, as all stories 
should, by Rhampsinitus making the robber his son-in-law, 
when be had come in on an offer of a free pardon. 

Here is the tale entitled in the Arabian cento, '^ AU Baba,'* 
a counterpart in antiquity to the favourite Persian story of 
Joseph, *' the Moon of Canaan,'* and Zuleikay or Rael, the 
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fascinating wife of King Pharaoh. Here is a legend that 
may have tasked a scribe in the Hamyaratic, or descended 
through generations of traveUers, commencing with one more 
familiar with King Rampsinitus than either Herodotus or his 
commentators. And they who stamped ** Misraim '* on the 
land of Thebes of the Nile^ may have told over the then-old 
story when another Thebes was forming in " Cecropia " or 
*' Europe/' as Ghreece north of tiie Peloponese is termed in 
the Homeric hymns a title comprised in the former Kakh 
(Persian) land^ and erop, or " Europ," fpv^ neck, or penin- 
sula, as ot^v is applied to that of Asia Minor in Herodotus. 

With that tale of Agamede (this name occurs in the twin 
Persian story of Bellerophon) and Trophonius {pptlh, plunder), 
we have many Persian circumstances. The dynasty of 
Orchomenos, " Athamas,'* brother of Sisyphus : this Atbanuu 
is, according to Miiller, the centre of Orchomenian establish- 
ments; and the dispersion of the race *^ Athamantidae *' 
(they reappear in Ulyria) was the real subject of the 
Argonauticse. (Miill., Ore. vii.) To these we have to add 
Onka, or OnAestos, and Enkalaean, as well near lake Copais 
as at that Illyrian site; the name reports the ^'Enka/' or 
Chimeera (Shamurg), of Arabian and Persian mythology. 
Then the " Sphynx," an Aramitic word, Spha Nachish, 
127113 DB7| the serpent of lips, or speech, the Sphynx in 
Tuscan sculpture ending in serpent folds. (Dennis.) The 
Graces at Orchomenos (Pindar^ Pyth.) are something foreign 
to the ** Muses," but of the same arts, and " Thamyras,'* 
who contended with the former at Dorion (^' Iliad," ii. 591), 
is a Persian name and hero, the ^'Divebend," or Giant- 
killer. 

The Bay of '' Pegasss," north of Orchomenos, has a Persian 
name, used at Xanthus, as before noticed, for horse; and 
there the Raven, Coronis, a Persian symbol of prophecy, 
related to Esculapius, gives a Persian claim for the introduc- 
tion to Hellas of the healing art. As to the first of tiiese 
Persian symbols, Enka, it is to be noticed that the animal 
intended is sometimes said to be a greyhound, or of an 
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approximate, figure^ and that Onkestos is near to " Cyno- 
pcehelfle," there being between them an ancient temple, 
" Cabir," nM. 

But myths explained by or with symbols may appear 
secondary proofs. Thamyras was a Thracian, not a Persian. 
We must clear away geographical difficulties. " Thracian/' 
then, in the Homeric catalogue, applies to the allies of 
Piiam, and under a leader, Akamas, of same name as the 
Dardan chief, son of Antenor. The Thracian Orpheus 
belongs undoubtedly to the western side of the Dardanelles. 
There is nothing definite in *' Thracian " for that era before 
classical history. '' ^olian ** is applied to Sisyphus and 
Athamas, and, being but little defined, should be described 
by the adjunct. It means Athamantid ; in sound it is akin 
to CEoe, with the common termination ilus^ as in " Termuli " 
the ancient name for the extreme south-west of Asia Minor, 
and the like. The famous genealogy of HeUen — Dorus, 
^olus, and Xuthus — comprises here as original stocks in 
Hellas, the Doric, Athamantid, and Scythian ; the last being 
Cimric, as hereafter explained, perhaps admitting, too, the 
Celtic, or else exclusively Celtic. " ^olic " is an epithet to 
Boeotian, in the accounts of a migration sixty years after the 
Trojan war, noticed by Thucydides, and presently referred 
te). Here *' Boeotian ^' is a later term, and indefinite as to 
any ethnological relations. 

" Cadmeis " ^s the ancient name of Boeotia, according to 
Thucydides and others, and " Cadmeans " is a term applied 
by Herodotus to the Thessalians, who drove out the 
"Maketai*" (Herod., i* 56, viii. 48.) Cadniy dip, means 
" of the East." But " Cadmsea " is synonymous with 
Thebes or its citadel (Pausanias), and in its local acceptance 
seems to have lost its original and general idea. i£olic 
accompanies the early settlers of Thessaly and Boeotia to 
Corinth) to Elis (the ^olic Triphylia), in one account, 
iBolig. 

$ S. Orchomenos, says Pausanias, ix., was given by 
Athamas to Evippei dai\ghter of Leucon, being till then 
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called Andrais. Phlegyas, Chryses, and Minyas are asso- 
ciated with the place. {Pausan.j ibid.) Andreus was the 
son of the river Peneus (ibid., and v. 41) ; from Andreus and 
Evippe sprang Eteocles, and from him^ as before said^ the 
Minyffi, his daughters. 

The Minya are inseparable from Orchomenos. They are 
referred by the genealogists (Pausan., ix. 27), as are the 
Phlegyans, to Chryse. Chryse is referrible to Apollo and 
Diana, or those names are accessories to Chryse (but that 
point may stand over). The MinysB are the Argonauts 
(Pindar, Pyth., iv. 122 ; Isth., i. 80 ; 01., xiv. 27), that is, 
they had held supremacy in the ^igean. In the ** Iliad " 
(/9), we have Op^ofievofi Miweicjv, as contributing with 
Aspledon a contingent of thirty ships. Pindar takes the 
Minyse beyond Boeotia as of the lolchian or Argonautic 
band. Pausanias and others, however, either restrict 
" MinysB " to Boeotia, or confine its application stricdy 
to Orchomenos, which Pausanias, as just observed, makes 
a gift of Athamas to "Andrais." Now, in a preceding 
chapter, the latter word is referred to the Hindu Indra, and 
is explained by Meni, "»», the heavens, which reports Indra 
as the latter enters into a class of words used by Homer, 
generally as the duplicates or synonyms of others, importing 
a change of race, dynasty, or language, distinguishing them 
by those of 0€Oi and avBpe^. Enough, however, appears in 
the report of Pausanias to describe Minyse- Andrais as in 
succession or substitution of a precedent Molic Athamas. 

Another name, ** Mgidss,'* or, as adjunct, "Minyan 
^gidse,'* may be reserved to the next chapter. In all cases 
of its application to Minyse it is used as a secondary or 
epithet ; in other cases it is used without Minyaei and then 
it has reference to other places than Boeotia. 

A further title, Lycus, Lycian, and Lycaon (the latter 
being son of Pandion, gave name to Lycia, according to 
Herodotus), of which the import and application is not 
definite nor direct; it looks to lonians and to others, to 
Athens, Peloponese, and Asia; and the consideration may 
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be postponed* There. is nothing to disallow its comprising 
or being comprised in JBoIic or Athamantid, though not part 
of the mythical particulars most intimately inwoven with 
those titles. It must be observed that Lycus has a peculiar 
adjimct in the case of *' Oiolycus/* in reference to Thera 
(Herod., iv. 105), of which the before-noticed archaic struc- 
tures, CBse, ^ny, ruins — ^not Msd, or Moa, or ^olic — are the 
subject in that compound, rendering, as it does, ^'Lycian 
ruins" a name and interpretation confirmed by another 
related to Oiolycus, namely, " Membliarius,*' bSD, confusionf 
or destruction, iy, city. By order of the Erinnyes they 
make atonement at the tomb of j^dipus. But, in this case, 
a name so loosely adopted in the myth which renders 
** Oiolycus," as from its Greek components^ '' sheep among 
wohes,'' we have the archaic masonry admitted as Lycian or 
Asiatic. Of Lycia as an archaic state, we have (Herodotus, 
lih. i. 173) only the indefinite name " Termuli," D'niD, u e., 
on the extremity, and the ancient Lycians are comprised in 
" Termuli and Troes/' the latter, Troy, vnn, a Gate. Lycia 
has thus only topographical titles on an old record, and 
'' Lycia " is a name still requiring explanation* It does 
not appear to have been of so parly a vocabulary as Athamas 
and iEolus. 

We resume the principal name, " Athamantadse," or 
^olians of Cadmeis (when in Boeotia or at Pegasse), or 
Medes, or Medians, as in the particulars associated with 
Perseus and Jason, where the latter is not distinctly referrible 
to a hero of Colchos and the Euxine, a matter taken up in 
the next chapter more in detaiL 

Athamas, son of ^olus, and brother of Sisypus, espoused 
Ino and Nephele ; by the latter he had Phryxus and Helle. 
Now Ino represents ]7, a cloudy as '* Ixion " means the 
" swift (U7rP) cloud," as well as the " generations of Ion.** 
The myth gives ^olic Athamas approximated in some way 
to lonians, and by the latter, as described in the genealogy 
of Hellen, to Xuthus. So that Athamas may replace 
^olus in the latter record or tradition^ The Phryxus* 
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golden ram is asaociated with or describes an astronomical 
record, or a period fixed by astronomical details, and asso- 
ciated with '* Pan/' the Ionic or Hindu title equivalent to 
Apatouria. 

We have already noticed in " Catisor," " Phryxus," and 
*' Athamas," the reference to the JhgeUumj a symbol of 
supreme executive power, and that this symbol in the group 
of the Brauron Diana seemed to denote and record dynasty. 
The actual exercise or use of the flagellum is given by the 
name in the explanatory myth, '^ Catisor," and in the adopted 
Diana Limnatis of Laconia. Now Xerxes carried away the 
Athenian statue to Asia, depositing it in his line of march to 
the Euphrates near the site of Laodicea; and the Diana 
Limnatis was the alleged cause of the first war between the 
Laconians and Messenians. These incidents import some* 
thing dynastic in that symbolical image. 

Pausanias (iiL 2i) says: — "At Halot, at the extreme 
south of Peloponnesus, was the ancient temple of the mother 
of the ^ods;*' to her is addressed one of the Homeric 
hymns, xiv. '^ Halos " reports JIal (Persian), meaning 
Fortimes Destiny ^ a deity invoked, and entitled (rv;^} in 
many coins and other inscriptions at Antioch. It appears to 
denote the Genius loci, as "Janan/* the soul, applied to 
individual persons, and appears to be the '^ Erinnys " of the 
Minyans or Cadmeans. " Daphne," or " Daphnus," occur 
here, near Opus, at Antioch, and in Egypt, near Pelusium, 
all Persian sites. The district of Opus is that of Locri 
Epicnemidii, booted — the Amazonian and Persian costtime. 
It is, perhaps, scarcely worth the while to raise or suggest 
inquiry here, whether this ^* Hal," or Mother of the Gods, 
at Halos were the real Fate of ancient Hellenism, and 
whether or no Styx and Oreus, and the idea of a mastery 
over Jupiter and the Olympic synod, were a secondary 
theory adopted in error by Homer. "Peneus" is Fan, 
or water in general, and, like the Po, had its source in Hell, 
as the sea-serpent of the Edda rests in the foundations of the 
ocean. The '^ Iliad " (fi) notices the confluent of the Peneus 
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as a branch of the Styx, OpKcv Suvov, and as not mixing 
with the Peneus. But Ork, TV^, is beyond, and niay describe 
beyond the border, distinguishing and disparting two races 
as they stand apart in the cases of double nomenclature, 
X&ftfvai deov, avBpe^ Se. The deep myth may cover a case 
of landmark of the AthamantidsB, perhaps, after their 
removal to lUyria. The name Styx seems referrible to 
mr rWy 'Mimit of the generations,*^ and like Fhryxas' 
ram, may have been something put on permanent and public 
record. 

We have to observe and follow the uSolians or Athaman- 
tidae, and, if possible, by observing the circle of their opera- 
tions, to make out something of its centre* MiiUer, with his 
comprehensive grasp of classic antiquity, decides (Orch.^ 
c. 12) that some early Argonautica and the Odyssey exhibit 
the same subject. In our next xJbapteir, the Cokhian 
Argonaut discarded by MiiUer, will come under review, as a 
graft of after-times, and relating to another race. *^ MoImia " 
and " JEodj'' in ^etes and Circe {Mmj insula of the JEneid), 
intend children of the sun, in Persian nomenclature *^ Iran," 
akin to the Aramitic, nriHi ^hty the root of Hiereus of 
Boeotia and of Orion. '' Mede," ''Medius,"aiid ''Medusa," 
occur in these kindred subjects at all stations of the JEolian 
or Athamas, at Pegasse, Corinth, at the ^se, or Circean isle. 
" Perseus,*' or ** Persian," is a name (D*1D) not occurring in 
the sacred Scriptures till about the period of the captivity, 
or about the era of the boyhood of Cyrus. This will 
exclude that name from the Athamas' era ; it does not occur 
in the Xanthian inscription. The Nilometer, Perseus' shoe, 
NaU^ Vn3, seems the prototype of Jason's slipper in the 
river Anaurosy ir^, rivers and that incident, as well as all 
Egyptian circumstances of- the '' Perseus and Gorgon," may 
be a later conunent on Persians, their doings and their 
sayings, that old tale of Joseph; but the case may have 
another aspect. An Egyptian word, *'Phra," the sun, 
appears an importation to '^ Pherse," on the Pegassean sea, 
and emporium, and to Corinth, and that ancient city on the 
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Selleis, by their names '' Ephyra," at all of which was the 
Sun-worship and horses of the sun. But at the same sites, 
allusion to the sun is made, in the nomenclature of Aram and 
Iran ; while, at the north of Peloponese, the worship of the 
Moon is found, and with the Persian name for that planet, 
Nama (Nemea). The beautiful tale of Endymion and the 
Moon has the Persian tone, whether originally theirs, or 
adopted from the Aramitic, as Endymion reports, yisi y^, 
fountain of tears, an Adoniad or Arthurian subject. 

The Sun-worship in Iran or Aor pervadiss all the Minyse- 
Boeotian myths springing from Hierus Orion, or the synony- 
mous Augeas, and JEcSy or ^olus, and more recent Lycus and 
Lycaon. But besides the Persians, there were other races of 
sun-worshippers, to whom, perhaps, the cases in Miiller*s 
Orchomenos apply (c. 12, p. 266), embracing that of Medea, 
the infanticide. Perhaps Chryse and Acrisius, cnn, the 
solar orb) are of the aboye class. 

To conclude these genealogical notes, ^olic and Ionic 
stand distinct for colonial settlements in the ^gean, as 
J&olus and Neptune dispute the rule of the sea in the 
western waters, the scene of the " Odyssey ; " at Orcho- 
menos, the Sea-God Iton is Aramitic, and in the genealogies 
JSoUc* 

As to the Argonautic Ram : 

The Month of March^ about which time the vernal 
equinox occurs, — the precession of the equinoxes confus- 
ing the reference and mark of the exact period by any 
star, — ^was entitled " Odor,'* or " Adar," niM or -)n«, in the 
Aramitic, — a word which signifies Mam, in Jer. xxv. 34, 36, 
as rendered by the LXX. Hence the names Adrammelech 
and Anammelech for two idols {2 Kings xrii. 31)| the spring 
and autumnal equinox; the word Meleeh or King was 
applied to the sun. The above use of Adar is confirmed by 
Jud. V. 13. This interpretation is from the ^' Dissertation ou 
the Hebrew Months,'' by T. D* Michaelis, § 6. 

In the Hellenic Myth of the Ram, with its circiunstances 
of a great astronomical change attached to the Ram, and thia 
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referred to Pan and JSrope (parents of the Rain)^ it would 
appear that the era of the coming of the lonians into 
"Europe/* — the latter in the Homeric hymn to Apollo 
being continually or consistently used for " Greece," was 
indicated, whether in a Persian or Hindu calendar, or other 
tradition, would be a question, either being qualified for such 
record. The Pelopid-Ionic (see next chapter) is the dynasty 
aUuded to by the mythic account of the Ram having been 
presented to Thyestes. 

There is a little narrative of Herodotus (ii., iii.), which 
seems to point toward the case of ApoUonia (Miiller^s 
Dorians, 481), as to blindness ensuing the non-observance of 
worship to the Sun ; but this of the Egyptians is peculiar ; 
Pheron, son of Sesostris, whose blindness; of nine years* 
duration, ensued his blasphemy in the swollen waters of the 
river, was cured in the city called *' Red." On his recovery, 
he placed two vast monolithic obelisks in the temple of the 
Sun. Pheron was succeeded by ** Proteus." Allowing for 
patent Pelasgism in the treatment of the Egyptian tale, there 
are Persian points in the case. It was told to Herodotus too 
near Pelusium, where is a " Daphnus," a topographical name, 
recurring at Antioch, and Opus, in Epicnemidian Locris. 

We should make full allowances for the confusion or com*- 
plicated mass of mythic particulars intruding into the inquiry 
relative to lolchos and Boeotia, suggesting successive dynas- 
ties, when we consider that the one is situate on a fine inland 
sea or bay of some 600 square miles, and the other is the 
largest and richest plain in Greece, and further, that the two 
are neighbouring to each other. In fact, the Pegassean bay 
or sea has its own agricultural district, going north, but as a 
roadstead and emporium it is close to a southern bay 
(Maliacus), being separated only by Mount Othrys, which, 
with its *' Larissa cremaste," served as citadel for both ; and 
that these harbours and trading stations, with the command 
of the pass of Othrys (ThermopylsB), form a whole with 
Bosotia* 
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Successive attempts on this position are to be expected, as 
recorded in any extant traditions of the place ; as these are 
in form my thical, we may, in throwing away part of the tradi- 
tions, destroy the genuine facts ; the rule must be, at least, 
to take samples indifferently from all authors, and on all sides 
where they occur, in classic stores of the best authority, not 
discarding parts which the ancients have preserved, nor 
rejecting any good competing authority among the well* 
accredited classics. 

We are not at liberty, then, to reject any of the details of 
Jason and the Argonauts, though with Miiller we may admit 
that two sets of traditions have apparently merged in the 
classic Ai^onautica* The next chapter takes up Jason 
and Cokhis. But the incident of Jason's slipper on the 
river Anauros is no part of what will be there discussed. 
That incident seems to come from Egypt, and to involve 
Jason in Perseus, — ** Anauros " assimiktting to ** Nile," in the 
above etymological case. 

This same Anauros enters into the fables about Cycnus, 
'^ son of Mars.'* His tomb or temple had been thrown down 
by the swollen torrent. In the " Shield of Hercules," 
Hesiod opposes Cycnus and Lycus to Hercules and 
Amphion. Taking the second for Persian^ we should 
here have the Persian, and a confederate against lonians. 

As to « son of Mars " and « Ofo* Apvfo^;' in the " Iliad," 
the expression denotes a race distinct from the Sun-wor- 
shipper, from the Pelasgic Phallus and Hades, or " KaU," 
from the Ionian Apatouria ; and we shall uniformly apply it 
to the subject of the next chapter, — ^the Colchian, or the 
body engaged in that expedition. The union of Mars and 
Cryse, in the myths relating to lolchos and Orchomenos, may 
mean an union, or rather a battle, between the Colchian 
Argonaut and the Sun- worshipper, Persian, and the dispos- 
session of the latter: traditions comparatively late in the 
Hellenic series, as we attempt to arrange them here. 

The reader is referred to a note in the last chapter, for a 
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suggestion on the Coronis of lolchos^ as bringing out a case 
of Pelasgi assimilated to the Lapithae, as mercenary allies to 
the Persian Power at lolchos against the " Centaurs." 

The union of Neptime and Chryse seems to shadow out 
alliance or succession of lonians to Persians, and the 
"lodamia** of the union or occasion may refer to the 
suppression of lo, that is, Jah (as after explained), the 
primitive fiiith of Hellas by the fire-worship introduced 
or sanctioned by lonians and Persians. Fire was offered on 
or to the statue of lodamia, as were also fir or cypress-trees 
Pausan., Bceot.), a symbol of Bacchus or Bagh* 

Without tiring the reader with examples, we would ob- 
serve that the whole cento of Boeotian and Thessalian myths 
arrange themselves under events or genealogies that bear on 
the Persian, Ionic, Pelasgic, or Colchian, and Magnesian 
expeditions, or to others of Aramitic import to be considered 
after the next chapter. 

We are anticipating results by such an enunciation, but it 
is made that we may carry on the subject vnth more clear- 
ness. This observation applies, as well to symbolical figures, 
as to other mythical particulars, received in evidence. The 
wolf is, perhaps, the chief exception ; its effigy applies in 
Rome its name, Xt;/K09, in Lycia (otherwise Termuli, Milyas, 
and Solumi, Herod, i. 178), " Lycus " is of Pandion, and 
related to -^geus of Athens, the site of Ceres and Dionysius, 
and their Eleusinian mysteries. Herodotus (ii. 12^) says. 
Two wolves were conductors to Hades, in certain cele- 
brations of Ceres and Dionysius, noticed in his account of 
Rampsinitis^ next predecessor to Cheops. The wolf is not 
conspicuous in Egyptian sculpture. At Xanthus (Fellowes) 
we have the harpy tomb of Pandarus, and at Thebes the 
Sphinxes on the tomb of Pentheus. The group was said to 
represent the carrying away of Theban children. (Pausanias, 
V. 11.) Lycaon, too, sacrificed his child to Zeus. These 
subjects may be related. But again (Miiller, Dor. ii. 6, 18), 
Lycus and Lycceus, applied to Pan or Apollo, seem emblems 
of light, not of shade or darkness. In Tuscany, or some of 
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the mountain districts of Italy, Hirpus meant wolf. Harpy 
seems related to that word. Here is a suggestion of asso- 
ciation between wolf and harpy, the Lycian group ; being 
found in Egypt and Lycia, a Persian origin may be 
inferred. 

History takes up our present subject only in its period of 
decline. Strabo (x. 447a, ix. 40Zc) notices the mixture of 
Cadmeans and Boeotians with Pelopids and Achseans, in the 
JEtolic migration and colony in Asia. Thucydides (vii. 57) 
shows, that the ^olians and Boeotians considered each other 
as of one common stock. Miiller (Ore,, c. ^) gives these and 
other instances, in proof of the fact, and also that the Ionic 
colonies were of a distinct race. But where this great modem 
classic archaeologist disputes Homer's and Thucydides' 
account of the Boeotians, we may dissent from him. 
Thucydides (i. 12) says, " The present Boeotians were, in the 
sixtieth year after the sack of Troy, driven out of Ame by 
the Thessalians, and settled in the land now called ^ Boeotia,' 
and theretofore Cadmeis. Yet a section of the same were 
earlier in this territory, and were the Boeotians who took part 
in the siege of Troy." 

" These last words," says Miiller, " are doubtlessly attri- 
butable to the respect which the ancients thought due to 
Homer, in an historical point of view." 

But the " Iliad " may consist with the tenor of Thucy- 
dides' narrative, as it gives five-eighths only of the Boeotian 
contingent to '^ Boeotians," and three to Aspledon and Orcho- 
menos Miny. Our accounts of the post-" Iliad" Boeotia 
intend the occupation of the entire territory between 
Thessaly, Phocis, uSubaea, and Attica, or at least it com- 
prised North Boeotia, t. &., the territory about Aspledon, and 
thence south to a certain limit. This province was aU or part 
of the ancient "Cadmeis," according to Thucydides. But 
the same appears to have been assigned by Pausanias, and 
other authors, adopted by Miiller to the " Minyans," and to 
have been also called " Andrais," and these titles, Miny€e and 
Andrais, are, according to that idea, the Aborigines, or 
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Archaic settlers. He makes ^' Athamas '* the Dynastic name 
of Archaic Orchomenos. 

We do not claim " Minyae " or " Andrais " as Persian, or 
as denoting Persian settlers, and we will allow those (Minyan 
Andraic) settlers to have been antecedent to the '' Iliad," and 
not to have comprised Aspledon. This word " Aspledon " is 
referable as " Spelthora," in Middlesex, and " Aspley," 
Bedfordshire, to Vdd, a plain, or low land, and may be 
applied to all Boeotia. 

It appears that the northern province in Bceotia had been 
taken by these Boeotians of Thucydides' narrative, or else the 
northern hold of the Persians sent forth, at the era alluded to 
by Thucydides, an army for the re-conquest of the " Cad- 
meis.*' In " Iliad " (v., 685 — 700), the Boeotians are neigh- 
bours in camp to the lonians : the latter we have considered 
as of " Andrais," the second dynasty, and proper " Minyae." 
But the great difficulty and historical indefiniteness in the 
case must be apparent where historians have constantly used 
names as for races, without having any known races to refer 
them to. " Who can doubt," says Miiller (" Ore," 252), " that 
the rise of the Thessalian stock, and fall of the Minyan, was 
contemporaneous with the subjugation of the Achaeans, 
Bceotians, Myrmidons, and Magnesians ?" He connects this 
opinion with the myth of Peleus the Phthiot seizing on 
lolchos alone, or conjointly with Jason, and then observes 
that the Homeric catalogue gives no Magnesian cities ; and 
then infers their previous destruction. Now the only 
description (II. ii.) is 

'' Oi irepi nr)V€iop iuu TlrjKiov eivoai/^vKKov 

VOMtTKOV.^ 

This passage may imply that cities had not yet been raised, 
and that the Magnesians were a race of hunters; and 
Miiller in his ** Dorians," has no warranty for fixing the 
ruin of Magnesian cities, as he does, ''centuries before 
Homer." There is no name so accredited as ** Minyae," for 
the original Orchomenians, but there is no safer ground 
for such an opinion than if we were to make the Cimri,. the. 

G 
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original inhabitants of Wales^ and the Welsh the genuine 
language of the Cimri race. Our argument has been that 
two races hare been comprised under the name *^ Minyie." 
The ancient race to be accredited with the structural monu- 
ments of Orchomenos and Argolis^ Cjclopian art, were 
'' Cadmeans/' or men of the East, agreeably to the statement 
of Thucydides, and the same who drove out the " Maketai '* 
from Thessalyi according to Herodotus. It even appears, 
that the earliest name in this '' Aspledon/' or fiat country, 
the plain about the great lake Copais, was Persian; the 
''Minyse" wasaname subsequent to ^^Halmopia" (M. "Ore*," 
244). Haliartos is referrible to the same, and Halos, as before 
observed, to HeU (Persian), fortune. This idea, rvxfh or the 
** Genius loci," occurs frequently at Antioch. " Halos " was 
a city of the Athamantidas ; under Admetus, it was separated 
from the neighbouring Myrmidons, and Protesilaus. These 
original Boeotians seem distinguished sometimes as the 
" ^olic.'* They expelled Minyans from Orchomenos, and 
took Thebes,^-it is said from Cadmeans, but qtiere, — and had 
their tripod at Delphi (Miiller, " Ore," 390). Ephoros uses 
the name *' Thebagenies " as a sub-class (Ibid. J* 

The claim of the Persians, and seizure by them, of the 
ancient statue of the Brauron Diana, has been already noticed^ 
as well as the occurrence in that group of the flagellum : it is 
curious to observe that the patriarch Abraham bears his 
" Lot," tsrh, a whip. 

The term ^ Cyclopian " in masonry, referring the name to 
Vulcan, the " Sethlans " of the Tuscans, introduces us to a 
Persian tale, which says that Becail, brother of Seth, was 
employed to build a palace filled with automatons for Surkh- 
raji, a Dive of Kaf (giant of Caucasus). (Richardson s 
'* Hafez.") All the arts are assigned to Vulcan and Athene 
{" Odyss.," vi. 233.) Lycosura was, acc(»:ding to Pausanias 
(iii. 17), the most ancient city in Greece : this name, as well 
as that of Oiolukus, betray the Persian original of art in 
Greece. MuUer (" Orch.," 32) repudiates " Lycian " in 
archaic art, asking whether, in addition to the sites in 
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Argolis^ the last named (Lycosura) and Eleusis could be 
ascribed to Lycian bands ? There are thirty-three Cyclopian 
cities or foundations in the Peloponese ; ten of these were in 
Argolis, viz., Argos, Asine, Hennione, Hysia, Mycenae, 
Media, Nauplia, CEnoe, Tiryns, Hyria. Argos was some- 
times KvickMTreUL : Thebes had also Cyclopian walls ; in 
that city was the archaic " couch of Alcmena," which, like 
the temple of Neptune Hippios there, was an enclosure of 
oak palings. The Delphic temples were, it is said, in suc- 
cession, first of laurel boughs, the second of wax and feathers, 
the third of brass, and the fourth stone. (M., " Orch.," 238.) 
Strabo says Lycosura was built by the seven Cyclops. (Ibid.) 
The tomb of Alctnena, near the lake, was found to contain 
records in a foreign character, styled " Egyptian " by the 
Greeks. (Ibid.) It must appear from these notices that 
traditions of the rudest and earliest structures in Greece, 
accompanied with circumstances of sanctity, were preserved 
at certain localities, the rudest sometimes occurring (Pausan.) 
under the title, " Daedalian " — a name explained above, 
though his wings of wax and feathers, materials of the 
Delphic temple according to the early tradition, must be 
thrown together for inquiry. 

The wonderful monuments of archaic masonry in Greece 
have, by the industry of modem travellers, been rescued 
from neglect that attaches even to classic authors. Spon 
and Wheeler have restored to light the subterranean con- 
duits of Orchomenos — ^works required for the circumstances 
of the district about the Lake Copais (the name properly 
attaches to one of its bays, Copa, ^3, a holhw)^ and of a 
magnitude commensurate with the importance and resources 
of the wealthy state of Orchomenos, (Consult MiiUer, 
" Orch.," 45 — ^62.) These principal conduits, five or six, 
debouch on the Strait of Euboea, close to the ancient Opus 
of the Epienemidian Locrians (the place is now " Thalanse"); 
they lead from the N.E. of the lake towards Larymna, now 
Larni. Thet6 ate also fifty canals coming out at the 

o 2 
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Katabothron, at the distance of three hours from the 
Atliainanian field and Akrapha. Among the places sub- 
merged by the overflowing of the lake, we have traditions 
of one called " Eleusis/' and " Athene," and " Triton," 
which were said to have been in existence at the era of 
" Cecrops : " this name seems referrible, in the latter member, 
to " Europe " (^^P), which is applied to Greece north of the 
Peloponese in the Homeric hymn to Apollo (1. 251, 291) ; as 
hereafter observed, the first syllable is Persian, Kakh, 
" earth." The strategical position of Boeotia, called by 
Epaminondas, '^The Ball-room of Mars," is minutely and 
comprehensively described by Miiller. f" Orchom.," c. S.) 
No schoolboy is ignorant of its girdling mountains, Parne, 
Cythseron, Helicon, Parnassus, to the northern ^ta, and the 
key to its position^ the Doric tetrapolis, with the oft-attempted 
passes on the west bordering CEtolia. The same scholar 
realizes^ in copious description, the palmy days of the 
Boeotian state, when its flute-reeds, a sure crop only every 
ninth year, were essential to, and apparently marked, the 
nine-year cycle of Hellenic feasts (p. 67), as its supplies of 
maize and fish stocked Athenian markets ; its Egyptian scene 
of floating islands ; its palms, a peculiar vegetation for this 
spot in all Greece ; and other circumstances, when this state 
was connected politically with the sea, or great roadstead of 
Pegasse, and its harbours and inland treasures of agriculture 
and grazing — the wealthy Orchomenos of the " Uiad,^* the 
province of still earlier renown, and of the race of the 
" Athamantidae " or the " Cadmeans " — an era lost in the 
record of its latest events, the " Epigoniad," or " Peloponesian 
war," in favour of the ancient line, or of an usurper of the 
honours of Cadmus ; and when the earliest cento (Argo- 
nautica) of the Hindu-Hellenic poems caught up the foreign 
titles, Athamas, (Ea, CEolic, Hierus, to mingle them with 
their " Augeas " or *' Lycus," while their Pan, or Bacchus, 
or Poseidon (at the temple of Iton), and their ethnical 
*' Andrais,*' confused the earlier topography and institutions, 
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and displaced the ancient ownership to the wealthy Orcho** 
menos and all " Cecropia." This last term is of local applica- 
tion in Boeotia, (MuUer, " Orch.") 

To define the compass of the Persian power^ settlements, 
or era in Hellas, is not for the present attempt : we know so 
little of any of the races, states, and empires on the Asiatic 
shore of the ^gean, that we cannot expect, in joining those 
to the western settlements of a very remote epoch, to ascer- 
tain the conditions very accurately. In the account of 
Herodotus of the events in Asia Minor, we wonder at the 
formidable exertions of the Lydian Halyattes, rival of the 
Mede Cyaxares (Herod., i., 74 — 79) ; yet the Lydian Hera- 
cleidse had predecessors, in Midas and Gyges, of equally 
surprising influence on their times ; and ** Lydia ** is a name 
secondary to " Moeones," meaning apparently ruins^ ^137, 
perhaps those intended to have been described in the " Iliad." 
'' Neleus," name for the conductor or era of the Ionian and 
^olian migrations or return to Asia, may report the Persian 
" Nelide ''' or " Neride," meaning people (Fellowes, " Xan.") 
— a word which may also be implied in Nireus, from Syme, 
the most beautiful of men. (II. B.) But Nireus and 
Milyas and Solymi (Herod., i., 173), the two latter meaning 
Lycian and the former from Lycia; and Balbec and the 
" princes of Lebanon ** (of old or modem time), are myste- 
ries : and mysterious is the antiquity of Ems and Damascus, 
and of that ** Dor " (perhaps Dar, Persian for place), on the 
Syrian shore, near Tyre, whose ruins excited the admiration 
of Hieronymus (op Reland) j — these and other archaic 
remains and names^ from Syria to Macedon, which also 
desires to know its own origin — these are and will remain 
difficulties for the inquirer into the affairs of Western Asia. 
What then! Were we to have passed over the ruins of 
states and empires east and south of Mount Taurus, in a 
territory that led on enterprise so far, to precipitate it 
among the narrows of the border-peninsulas, shutting out 
return, while Time closed up the path behind them ; and, 
in " the dark earth," or " Hellas," shall we refuse to 
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acknowledge the wanderers of Iran, the civilization of that 
race, and monuments ruined at the era of the " Iliad/' hut 
claiming the hands and exhibiting the arts of people and 
times we read of elsewhere, but find not in the classics? 
Are we to admit a Hindu race, language, and civilization 
in Europe, but deny the claim of Asia west of the Indus t 
Thales of Miletus had calculated the eclipse that parted the 
battle of Cyaxares and Halyattes; and Phryxus' Ram, 
sprung of '^ Pan and iBrope," or Hindus and Europe, 
betrays an astronomical expression. 
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CHAPTER V. 

Introduction. — § i. Detached Mythical Titles and Symbols.— § ii. The 
same referred to Races or Territories. — ^Thracian, Phrygian, Teucrian, 
(Btolian, Carduchian. — § iii. These several Places and Tribes referred 
to aB Original.— { ir. Inquiry on the Era of the Celtic Events. 

Mythical traditions, it must appear, comprise facts, the 
evolving of vv^hich is more or less impeded by something 
superfluous, that refuses all treatment, repels the other 
constituents, nor will suffer any unity of result. In the 
Argonauticft, Miiller rejects all that relates to Colchis (a 
place not on historical record, he says, until 800 b. c), to 
whicli many other accessories may be cast: that great 
scholar^s idea is confirmed by the Minyan Argonauts, trace- 
able to lolchos, the supposed port of embarcation, being not 
discoverable in the further progress of the expedition, while 
neither Sphinx, Errinys, Onka, the Graces, nor many other 
Orchomejiian and Minyan or ^olian particulars, enter at all 
into the Argonaut! ea ; neither, in Pindar nor ApoUodorus, are 
there any places between Colchos and lolchos mentioned in 
the narrative. So the " Iliad," in the twofold description of 
the Trojan camp, as in the catalogue, and in the description 
of Dolon, is quite at variaiice with itself, as has been often 
felt and alIowed« Other mythical events and characters, the 
Gorgon, Pallas, Camean, ApoQo, and the Trophonius of the 
Egyptian and Boeotian tale, contrasted with the Giant- 
builder and deity of the same name and title, are among 
exceptional myths demanding separation and retrenchment. 

Now there are, on the other hand, historical excerpta, that 
appear to be bare reports without details or apparent results, 
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as when Herodotus alludes to the irruption of Teucrians and 
Phrygians into Greece. 

If it should result that the separating the exceptional 
accessories of archaic traditions brings them to a focus ; that 
they then present a nationality and some events of a nation 
which were before obscurely and unsatisfactorily stuck into 
history as something out of place^ then there would have 
been a gain by the process. The three preceding chapters 
have taken up known contingents of Hellenic history and 
institutions : why turn aside, it may be said, to the unknown^ 
and so delay the application of the Cimric tests ? The answer 
is simply that these supplementary myths are in the way ; 
the mythical mass is so indurated by age, that we may not 
hastily reject anything as secondary or unessential, and the 
more of nationalities, groups, or series we obtain, the more 
life results, by means of the intelligence reflected from one 
on the other, in mutual notices and names of the one, trans- 
lated into the language of the other race : and, above all, the 
removal of the extraneous from each, upon such warranty as 
we obtain in the result, leaves the type or principal tradition 
clear and confirmed by its intrinsic proofs and often-recurring 
fragments of institutions, or the like. Thus, " Trophonius" 
becomes the tale of treasure-lifting on two archaic records ; 
Apollo, of Delos and Delphi, is more himself without the 
Camea ; Pindar's Argonauts are true '^ Minyans," not of 
Colchis. 

But the desired result for the present chapter will be 
chiefly to group the rejected of Colchis, the Carnea, Gorgon, 
*' race of Mars," giants, hero-worship, hunting, Centaurs, 
" Magnesian -ffitolian," and Argonaut, and to make, what 
appear exceptional, normal and mutually dependant; describ- 
ing a nationality that had escaped general observation, and 
had slided into the mythic series without a place being 
assigned for it 

§ i. Thracians of the '* tliad *' are on the east side of 
the Hellespont ; in the catalogue (v. 244), they are led by 
Akamas, a name recalling the son of Antenor, companion 
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of Mneas (v. 824) : the Phrygians are led by Fhorkas and 
Ascanius^ the latter a son of ^neas (by similarity of name) ; 
the other in sound assimilated to Phrygian or Phrixus. In 
the sequel, the Thracian cavalry of Rhesus and Dolon 
appear, and are prominent as the fated captors of Troy. 
Thradans are placed, in other traditions, about Parnassus ; 
and, in the " Iliad," Thamyras, rival of the Muses, is 
" Thracian." These cases simply show that the word is 
indefinite. 

Italian and Magnesian are peculiar ethnical cases and 
names to be discussed. 

A peculiar Apollo^ the Camean^ occurs. His festival in 
Laconia represented a camp. The festival of the Camea 
and Hyacinthus were celebrated at Amyclss, the latter 
having some particulars of a funereal character: the word 
^* Hyacinth " refers to the root ovai, and heu^ and the death 
of that mythic youth was the subject of those melancholy 
rites on the first day of the festival \ Hyacinthus' grave was 
at Amyclse, an early Achaean site, which may have contri- 
buted the name and other circumstances for the occasion. 
The Camea lasted nine days; nine Spartans, dwelling in 
nine tents, represented the life as on a campaign ; the priest 
was called Aytjrri^f and the institution was referred to 
Camus, the soothsayer of the Doric expedition from Doris 
and iBtolia into the Peloponese ; the register of the victors 
at these games was preserved at Sparta from their origin. 
(Miiller, "Dorians," i. 7, 8; and ibid*, ii. 8, 17.) The 
Carnea were introduced by the ^gidae : it was celebrated 
nearly throughout Peloponese and at Sybaris. At Sparta 
the feast commenced on the seventh day of the month 
Cameis (August) ; so the seventh of Bysius at Delphi and 
of Thargelion at Athens were Apollo's days. Besides other 
sites, it was celebrated at Cyrene, and at the place that sent 
out the colony, viz., the isle of Thera, whence the ^gidse, 
according to Pindar, introduced it. (Pyth., v. 74.) Amy- 
clae and Thera both were asylums of the fugitives from 
Lenmos, styled in Herodotus and elsewhere, " Minyan 
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^gidae," bnt, by the circumstances, a wandering and warlike 
band of adventurers, who had been suceessively retreating from 
one ttte to another, through Ghreece and its islands. Pindar 
considers ^geus of the Doric race, but differs in this from 
other authorities. (Herod., iv. 147.) The Phlegryans and their 
giant JBgeus stand for the iBgidse, even at Athens. Kamus, 
son of Apollo and Europe, is also placed at the head of 
the institution Carnea. (MUll., " Orch.," cxvi.) The union 
of the Hyacinth and Carnea shows a fusion of two races. 

Accounts so conflicting throw little light on the Carnea as 
of the iBgidae — an expression of generalization, varying 
from '* Cadmean,'* or Asiaticy to a fable of a giant engaged 
in a war in heaven, or Olympus — the latter a subject for 
further observation presently. The -Sigidae of Thera Lemnos 
and Boeotia rather describe an epoch than anything else, a 
period of revolution and confusion, where a past civilization 
and retiring hordes of barbarism were drawn into a whirl- 
pool of ruin, and sought an outlet of escape at either exit 
of the ^gean : in this epoch Doric discipline gained the 
ascendant, and a new Hellas of the classic ages arose, ^gy^, 
a strong fortified site on the border of Arcadia (Mtlller, 
" Dorians," i. &, S), is a case of topographical and fixed 
application of the namci and may refer us to Arcadia, per- 
haps, for jSgidaSj a point to be considered presently, with 
other particulars^ associating Arcadians in the Peloponnesian 
Revolution at the Doric invasion^ 

Euaebius, in describing Ashteroth on the Syrian coast, has 
''Ashteroth Carnaim, terra gigantica in supercilio Sodom- 
seorum quos interfeeit Cherdolaomer/' 

The hero Kurnus, styled soothsayer and Ayqrris of the 
Doric expedition, and buried at Naupactus, recurs in a 
variety of traditions, at various localities^ from the Euxine 
to Boeotia and Laconia, and from the same to the sources of 
the Danube, and beyond. (MtiUer, ** Dorians;'* Justin. 4*.) 

The Balloi of the ** Iliad," on the side of the Greeks, 
seems carefully distinguished from the goddess of the distaff, 
who is enshrined and invoked at Troy. The principal group 
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of this, Bellona, is in a chariot, and, as companion of 
Biomede, confronted with Ares. The description is of the 
gigantesque: the car creeking under such a deity, her 
hc^et would cover an aiuay, and the terrors of her ^gis, 
with its GK>rgon, insignia of Jove himself, mark her the 
omnipotent of battle. She is in some traditions named 
Gorgo. '* Tritoni^ " is referred to the Boeotian lake. 

The Oorgon, ttapiM0fA09 (Eurip. Alcest), with the elf or 
snake4ocks, is a symbol of ugliness in the Tuscan sculp* 
tures; the portraiture is not revolting in its treatment by 
Grecian art. In the *' Iliad,'* the F^pyet^ #(6^0X17, is Seivw 
mXc»/H»y, and of th^ armoury of Pallas. As an accompani- 
ment to Perseus, it severs the Grecian hero from the 
Persian Joseph. The Persian tale is more nearly followed 
in Bellerophon. The discrepancy excludes the Gorgon from 
Persian tradition. Pallas is called *^ Gorgon *' occamonally. 
This subject is resumed presex^tly under the symbol of a 
Head. 

The ^ffii of the '^ Iliad " is common to Zeus and Pallas, 
and so far assimilates those deities in warlike supremacy. 
In the *' Ion " of Euripides, the heraldic emblems add to the 
Dragon an ^gis ; Ion is collaterally related to Xuthus ; the 
latter may be accredited with the iEgis. The name as 
Xkv0o9j belongs to the Police of Athens, who were of 
foreign extraction, maintained at considerable cost. They 
were also called " TToforo*." 

War^ OS Mar^f as a national epithet, 0(09 ApifOf^ is of 
frequent occurrence^ applying, among othpr cases, in that of 
Cycnus at Pegass^, to the Erymanthian hunt, and Boar of 
Calydon to Aeovrtv^ {** lUad,*' ii., 745), companion of 
Perithous in his expedition against " ^pa^ Aaxi»fePTa^" 
and son of Coronus the Kainean, the confederates driving 
the chase from Pelion to the JSthices^ — an obscure assem- 
blage of circumstances circling round Aeovr^u^^ a generaliza- 
tion seemingly like OvfidKewv, applied to Tlepolemus, the 
Heracleid. Another case (1. 84£() is of Pyleus, and his 
brother Pelasgic'Teutamides^ In these instances, and there 
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are others, the race is obscured by the circumstances put' 
porting to describe it* The dragon of Mars in Cadmus and 
Jason may be added. 

Horses. — Priam ("Iliad," /2) had horses of the 
Magnesians, with which he journeyed to the camp of 
Achilles. The horses of Rhesus are made a condition to 
the success of the Greeks, — as is the wooden horse, the 
fabric of Palamedes. The mares of Augeas, and their 
savage manger, the same Augeas worshipped by the ^tolian 
Oxylus as a hero, group horses Magnesian and ^tolian 
together. Whether Augeas was an original hero of 
^tolia, or adopted for some similarity of rites, may be 
doubted. Airfii may imply fire'or sun worship, as in the 
last chapter. The Magnetes of the ** Iliad*' are from Mount 
Pelion and the plain of the Peneus, and led by Ippothaos, 
son of Tenthredon. 

The Sceptre, or Staff of Q^ce.— This, in the " Iliad *' (i.) 
is the symbol of the Pelopid dynasty ; it was a relic at 
Coronea (Paus. Bceot.), a hero of the Epeans, as Kopuyo^^ 
from a club or mace he wielded in battle. (" Iliad,'* 
vii., 132.) The club of Hercules is a transition from his 
armoury in the " Iliad,'* and in Hesiod. (Shield of 
Hercules.) The dragon*sceptred statues at Lebodsea 
(Pausan. Boeot.) are remarkable as early cases of the sceptre 
in statuary. 

The Palladium was brought from Troy to Argos, and 
thence to Argyrippe (Arpi), in Italy, by Diomede. (Ser- 
vius in j£neid.) Another tradition makes the bearer 
a son of Pelops. There were relics, ri ev awopfyrirto, at the 
shrine of the ''Great Gods" in Andana» Little more is 
known or reported of this ancient Arcadian temple and 
worship. In other accounts the Palladium is a Boar-skin. 
(Nimrod, 212.) 

The Head, as a symbol, appears in the Gorgon, the altar, 
or temple of skulls, built by Trophonius at Pegasse. 
(M. D., 225.) Mercury was smrxamed Apyei^vrtf^, from 
his exploit in the decapitation of Argus. Hercules Charops 
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is a group having apparently reference to a monstrous head. 
The dismembering of Pelops and of Absyrtis seem traditions 
of the same aspect, and the catastrophe of Cyrus (Herod., 
i., 214) is referred, in " Nimrod," to the same. 

The human head of the Centaur appears to be another 
exemplification. In the Athenian coins the Minotaur is a 
human figure, with bull-head, as if of Assyrian or Egyptian 
type. The " Iliad " has ^p, or drjp, which the rest of the 
group applies to Centaur. The ancient sculptures of Phy- 
galia and the "Shield of Hercules'* are more express in 
giving Centaur. In Mysia the Head is installed on Olympus, 
and the local traditions assign it to Agamedes. (M. O. 44S.) 
Pallas, armed from Jupiter's head, brings this symbol into 
the group again, ^ut Vulcan with his hammer belongs 
rather to the Tuscan group, where Charon, the minister of 
death, stands in such attitude and action. 

It seems that the Head is the symbol which gave the idea 
of Centaur, if we are content to apply to those shaggy 
warriors a custom of the ancient Gauls (Livy), who entered 
battle ynth. a head, as trophy of former victory, on the 
bridle. 

Hunting. — Cases, in which a condition of the group or 
event is the chase, are Cephalus, the Attic Arcadian, and 
Bceotian Artemis, Actseon, son of Aristseus, and elsewhere 
a spectre, as also something sought towards India (" Nim- 
rod," i., p. 65), and, among others, the " yellow " Meleagar of 
Calydon. (" Iliad," ii. 643.) The author of " Nimrod " 
(p. 67) has brought together traditions f];om various sources 
as to that Boar of Erymanthus. It has the avenging 
character and office of Apollo ; it caused the war between 
the Curetes and CBtolians, as well as that of Centaurs 
and Lapithas. The same Boar's head was a Memnonium, or 
oracle. " Nimrod " (212 ; and ii., 217) shows the Boar-skin 
as a Palladium. The oath of the competitors and judges at 
Olympiae was ratified by the offering of a Boar. (Pausan., 
lib. v., c. 24.) Calydon, son of Mars, turned into stone for 
seeing Diana bathing, is another tradition. C' Nimrod," 65.) 
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Adonit was IdUed by the Boar of Mais ayenging Eryman* 
thus. (Ibid.) Cephalus was the hunter of unerring spear, 
and dog Laelaps. (Ibid.) Cjanippus, related to Cytae, 
was killed by his dogs. (74.) Jasius, or Jasioui hunted 
with Atalanta, a synonyme of Jasion. (Ibid., 09.) 
Actaeon's dogs sought him in India. (Ibid., 65.) Then 
we have Orion and Amphion, hunters. Pan, son of Dema- 
gorgon, and Python, or Typhon, of the same ancestry, were 
hunters. (Ibid., 60.) Without analyzing them at present, 
it will be clear that the type, huntevy is attached to groups 
not always bearing that character in mythology, and that the 
accessory, hunter, becomes a principal feature in the tradi- 
tions of some particular race. 

Ceniaun. — These are the ^pav Jlax^ffevra^ of the 
"Iliad" (ii. 743), on Mount Pelion attacked by Pirithous 
and Leonteus of Koronos, the companion of Eurytus, or 
Eurition, of iEchalia. ("Odyssey," xxi. 296.) Eurytus 
is parallel with Hercules. As an archer he challenged 
Apollo to trial of archery. (" Iliad," viii. 224.) They were 
attacked by Theseus, rrjXodep tf Airtff^ ytwri^. (" Iliad," 
i., 260.) The "iiix^Xiiy^ aXa>0-i9 " is the title of an 
archaic poem, not extant. Hercules " Charops " (Pausanias 
Boeot.) returned from Hades, with Cerberus, the triple- 
headed. He had descended for a punishment after his 
slaughter of the Centaurs, in which expedition Eumolpus 
was his ally. "Charops" may be raw-head (itt?, fiesK). 
The Centaurs were the offbpring of Saturn and Callirhoe, or 
of Magnesian mares. (SchoL Pindar, Pyth.) Dexamenes in 
the tale is the same as iBneas the ^tolian. (M iill.. Dor., ii., 
11, S.) As to the " Charonian head," see " Nimrod." 

The Dragon. — The Dragon of Mars, in the groups of 
Cadmus and Jason, seems quite distinct from the Dragon- 
symbol of Ion, or at least from the Dragon and owl of the 
Attic coins. The Griffin and Arimaspian on the Euxine, 
and the Stymphalic bird with iron claws at the Euxine 
(Miill., 0«, xii.), seem allied to the warrior-crop from the 
sowing of dragon-teeth by Cadmus and Jason. Cyenus, the 
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son of MarSy and the temple at Pegasae built of bones or 
skulls, embodies something of the same idea. The watch 
set on a depdt of gold applies to most of these cases, 
to the Griffin as well as to the Dragon, but the adjunct of 
Mars is restricted to the latter, which groups, with the 
Dragon, Jason and Cadmus, and Ion, make the former a 
distinct and third group« 

Magic. — Human offerings at Corinth are connected with 
the worship of the Sun and with Medea (M., O., c. xy.), a 
superstition apart from the worship of Apollo generally. 
The Hyllean Apollo of Magnesia is connected with the 
execution of victims, by their being precipitated from rocks. 
(M., D., ii., 8, 4.) These circumstances did not enter into 
the Hyacinthia and Camea at Amyclee, but the double type 
of these festivals indicate the approximation of two distinct 
religions and races, either of which may have modified the 
other to the obliteration of barbarous practices. 

Again, the Ring of Gyges, the Lydian, has a parallel 
in that of Cyanippus, who, being discovered by it to Cyane, 
was killed by her, immolating herself at the same time. 
('' Nimrod," 78.) The Cauldron of Medusa is repeated in 
that of Tantalus, to the disgust of Pindar. (Ob., i.) The 
sacrifice of children to the Sun seems borne out by autho- 
rities collated by Miiller (^' Orchom.," 8^), at some sites in 
the Peloponese, but cases of such atrocity do not attach to 
the ApoUo of Pherse, nor is it found at the Elian Triphylia, 
except where " Iran " or " Hiereus " comes disguised in 
'' Augeas," a hero worshipped by the iStolian Oxylus, and 
it comes, therefore, on the line of march of the Colchian 
Argonauts, as we shall see presently. 

Jason, or Jasius, in Hesiod (T. 972), is allied to Ceres, 
and their offspring is Plutos. This places the group in the 
scene of the golden fleece, and at the same time in the 
region of com, Hyperboreans. The name Jason pervades 
the East, in Judaea. {" Maccabees.") Jason, or Jasius, 
hunted with Atalanta, so is ''Jasione" C'Nim.,''68); and 
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in the " Odyssey " (v.), and the " Theogonea " of Hesiod, 
Jason is allied to Demeter (972), and father of Flutus* 

Styx and Orcus, or the OatA^ — The Titaresias, a confluent 
of the Peneus, with which it refuses to mix its water, main- 
taining its own as awoppto^ of the Styx, may really imply 
separation of metes and hounds, under solemn treaties between 
settlements on the east and west respectively. The name 
above refers us to Tiresias the Seer, concerned in the myth 
of Argus, and also with Alcmena and Tityus. 

Hero* — Hercules and Astrabacus are instances of Hero- 
worship given by Herodotus Chiron, the Magnesian of 
Pelion, connected with Achilles and Jason, and, being a 
Centaur, appears as a double type, or a myth treated 
twofold, and, as a Hero and Demigod essential to the great 
enterprises of " Iliad " and Argonautica, belongs to the 
nation of the Argonauts and Jason. Were that race distin- 
guished in Hero-worship ? Kumos, in Herodotus (i., 165), 
is styled the Hero, and his tomb confirms the idea. The 
dromoSf Achilles' tomb, and palaestra, or race-course, on the 
Propontis, bring Hero-worship towards the Euxine as to its 
source. 

Tydides-Diomede is referred as usual to a genealpgic 
Tydeus, who fell at Thebes ; but it is that hero who seconds 
Pallas in the " Iliad," carries off the Palladium, and secures 
that and a settlement in Italy. He represents a nation of 
warriors, and symbolizes their enterprises. The name assi- 
milates to *^ Teutamedes,'* which associates with Letheus 
Pelasgus (Ibid., ii. 843), but is otherwise unexplained. The 
father, Tydeus, seems only an accessory to these traditions. 

Oiants. — Gyges, of the Lydian annals, is styled of 
Gordius, a name assimilated to Gorgius (^'Nimrod"), as 
Gordy for George in Scotch. Gog and Magog are of the 
same district. Ogyges of the Flood, comes apparently from 
the same region or type. The gigantesque associates with 
trdevo^ ilpMJVo^f with Euphemus, son of Neptune, Poly- 
phemus, and other cases. Tityus and the Titans occupy 
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a finner base in Mythology. Phlegryas, is jEgeus and 
giant. (M. O., 825.) ^geon is synonym of Briareus^ the 
right hand of Zeus in trouble. This name is in Hesiod 
(734), " Obriareus," a name which reports Hyper- Arar, or 
"beyond Ararat," i.e., Armenia, in the Armenian voca- 
bulary. The "Rephaim" of S. S., Job vi. 86, and 
Gen. xiv. 5, were Giants, not, as Rosenmiiller would have 
it, the Manes. 

The several points of land and harbours in the Propontis 
and Euxine, mentioned by Miiller (" Orch.," 281, 282), as 
having Argonautic traditions, owe these simply to the ideas 
respectively comprised in their names. Cyzictu, where they 
came to anchor, is Chizek, pTrr, to bind hard; Paktya, m^, 
a grave, is delivered down as the " grave of Helle ; '* Lamp- 
sacua, " their port of return," nC7B, passing over; and ob, 
people. 

Byzantium (site of the twelve gods) has Argonautic cele- 
brity and peculiar traditions. Cytaa, at the mouth of the 
Euxine, and Halmydessus, are names at various sites, (c. 12.) 

The " Colchica venena " accompany the Medea to the 
several sites in her history. At Corinth it has Mithraic 
accompaniments. (Ibid., 266 — 272.) There are disguised 
references to a more settled civilization, and the arts of 
predecessors at some sites of Argonautic usurpation, 
"Asteria^* being the principal point to notice. "Asteria" 
was turned to stone at Delos. (M. D., 321.) '^ Xoronos, 
Asteria, Apollo, and Idmon," " Kometas (a Lapitha), 
Antigone, Asterion," Idmon, Mopsus, Orpheus. Here 
Idmon is referrible to W, science; Mopsus is son of 
Tirecsias. Other genealogies (258, 259), concerning Hiereus 
or Orion, with gigantesque accessories, seem simply an 
assumption of Cadmean (i^.. Archaic) titles of Boeotian 
institutions by the Argonautic horde. The genealogy of 
Troy is obviously a mixed compilation: Zeus, Dardanus, 
Erecthenius, Tros, Ilos, Assaracus, Ganymedes, Laomedon, 
Tithonus, Priam, Kapus, Anchises. Argonautic scenes and 
genealogies recur in the '* Odyssey." (Ibid., 273.) The 

II 
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reference of Circe, Medea, and Absyrtis to ^etes, and of 
him with Perseus and Medeion to the Sun, as head of the 
genealogy, betrays a Mithraic type as before for the Argo- 
nauts, and Circe leads them towards Italy, while Ormenion 
(Armenian) in another genealogy exhibits them in Thessaly. 
(Ibid., 277.) Jasius and Jasion are linked with Ceres. 
(Hesiod, 970 ; ** Odyssey," v. 125.) 

What was Colchis ? We have to ascend remote epochs 
of antiquity, and to expect a descent on the northern side of 
the Carduchian range, on the rich plains stretching to the 
Bosphorus. We may expect on these shores a stronghold of 
plunder, growing to an emporium of merchandise, and 
deserving the name given previously to Calah, as Babylon 
on the Tigris. Such a city, with Celtic affix, would be 
Calah-oc. In Dr. Lee's " Job " (note on chap. xxx. 2), 
on the word " Calah," nbs, which he considers to signify, 
for the passage, " insolent power," we have Castell's 
quotation from Bar Balhul, giving, as explanation for the 
word, " Gigas Chetrensis," the following is Gesenius' 
Comment (Diet., p. xx) : — •* Caloch is the city of Ketrah, 
of Santar, for this Santar was the giant Khetri, which is 
near Tacrit, on the Tigris." But the same passage (from 
Bar Balhul), in the Cambridge copy, Dr. Lee quotes as 
follows : "Calah Khetri — Almurizi verified it, and according 
to Bar Saruskai, it is the Khetri of Santar, for this Scmtar 
was the giant Khetri, and it is the Khetri of Teheran," 
Dr. Lee concludes that " Calah Khetri " is equivalent to 
" fierce J&hetrian." One of these versions gives us Colchis ; 
the other, an approximation to the name. The idea of 
Giants is apparently Persian, thence crossing the Caucasus 
(the limbo of those monsters), and forming the foundation 
of the Edda. The gigantesque may have shadowed out 
a fact, the comparative bulk of the Carduchian races* 
" There were giants in those days " (Gen. vi, 4), suits the 
days of the infancy of our race, and is applied accordingly 
in Persian geography, with its Kaf, based on the emerald 
Sakhrat, and the abode of Dives, as well as the centre of 
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Grlamoury. Asgard and its Odin, " Gog and Magog," with 
the captires of Thamyras, and all the cento of the Giants, 
are there in situ. In such neighhourhood Colchos and 
^tes, with his Medea and Circe, flourished, to do their 
worst in assuming to themselves earlier ^gean traditions. 

We subjoin another symbol, without carrying it beyond 
this section :-^ 

The Wolf. — Lycaon, on Mount Lycseum in Arcadia, was 
changed to a wolf. (Miiller, D., 316, and Paus. vi., 8, 2.) 
The relation between Ljcaon, Pandion, and Glaucus is 
obscure, ».e., seems unaccompanied by circumstances suggest- 
ing race. Polycaon is connected with Lelex and Messene 
(Pausan., iv. 9 ; ix. 34), who was daughter of Triopus, the son 
of Phorbas. These circumstances only assert a remote anti- 
quity (referring to the Triopian union of Demeter and 
Apollo) for Lycaon. Lycaon is the name of a mountain 
west of Phrygia. 

There is a Sicyonian tradition, giving Apollo the epithet 
\vKOKrovo9. (Lupercal.) (Miill., D., 314.) " Lycaeus is 
an epithet applied to Pan, Zeus, and Apollo. Pan, Zeus, 
and Apollo had also joint jurisdiction over the Furies.'* 
(Ibid., 307 ; and see Pausan., v. 38.) 

The Lupercal, the Janiculum, and Saturn, with cere- 
monials accompanied by superstitious horrors, are connected 
at Rome. 

The Wolf of the Capitol is matched by Xanthian sculp- 
ture on the same subject. " Fellowes' Discoveries,*' British 
Museum. 

The Thracian Harpalyce, daughter of Lycurgus, the son 
of Dryas, is in character or action a Harpy. In Latium, 
wolf IB hirpus. 

There appears to have been an ante-Pelasgic dynasty in 
the Peloponese, designated by the symbol White Horse. 
Leucippus and Aphareus were sons of Gorgophone, and built 
Arina^ ancient name of Pisa or EHs. (Paus., ibid.) Diomede 
married Ephyra, and founded Argyrippa on the Hadriatic 
("uEneid.,** xi., Excurs. Heyne), in Apulia, near Mount 

H 2 
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Gargarus. Diomede*s progenitors were from JEto]ia,. He 
was honoured at Metapontum, at Thurium, Brundusium, 
Beneventum, Venefra Lepantus ; at Timavus, near Venice; 
at Ancona Umbri ; at Spina, north of the Po. Diomede's 
offerings to Diana, a gold collar, were celebrated at Pucetia. 

Pan Lycaeus. — His priests called down rain. An allusion 
to Pani, water ; but with a particular reference to that which 
was wonderful to Egyptian sojourners — rain. 

Leucadia, in reference to the mode of destruction by the 
leap, thence refers us to the Tarpeian at Rome. The strange 
race in the Isle of Madagascar have their Tarpeian execu- 
tion.— jTme*, Dec. 13, 184S. 

§ ii. It wiU be difficult to fix the order of succession for 
the emblematic Head of Gorgonian and other early fables. 
Shadows give no perspective. 

Cyrus, the Chosroes of his own race, left his head to the 
Scythian Tomyris. Tamuras is the Persian " Dive-bend," 
or Giant-killer, and the " Nimrod " suggests for this case 
the Gorgonium. It has been above suggested that the 
Scythian inroad into Asia, reported by Herodotus and 
others, was an expedition of the Celts. Trogus Pompeius 
(i. 61) gives us Sybaris as an ally of Cyrus in the revolution 
accompanied by him in ancient Media. At Sybaris, in 
Italy, the Camea were celebrated. (MiiU., "Dor.," 321.) 
Perhaps " Cyrus " and " Ouires," the spear-emblem of 
Latium, are sufficiently approximated, and their coincidence 
to be referred to the approximation of the Persian " Dal- 
fakur," or Mithraic sword, as an object of worship to the 
gpear placed in the hands of the deities in early Roman 
sculptures. The fable of Perseus and the Gorgon, and the 
sword Chrysaor (perhaps a name borrowed from " Chosroes "), 
may be grouped with the original Celtic records as above 
placed on the shores of the Caspian. The " Medusa," 
having the termination WW"^, old, would be an Aramitic gloss 
accrediting the fable with its due antiquity ; the Medea and 
Absyrtis, niDn, flesh, would be a reference to the Median 
adoption of the " bloody head ; " the Thracian fable of the 
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dismemberment of Orpheus (a name refemble to Cimric 
bardism there) would follow up an earlier tradition, and so it 
finds its way to Thebes, and thence to Argos, and its Danae, 
there coupled with " Acrisius," the " Chosroes " of the 
Caspian, and golden lure to the Celtic inroads, as to the 
Phrygian (Celt), in the case of Midas, or Din, the Sun. 

The slaughter of the Centaurs, in the legend of LebadsBa, 
by Eumolpus (a Thracian), associated with Hercules, groups 
in with the revenge of the Thracian matrons, which transfers 
Orpheus's head to the Gorgonium. The *' Iliad" (/8 746), 
associates with Hercules, in the expedition against the 
Centaurs, ** Leonteus, of the race of Mars." 

The Lion (" Nimrod," 74) was a Persian emblem of the 
Sun. But the Leonteus of the " Iliad " is the son of 
** Coroneus," the Keanidr ; so Eumolphus associated with 
Charops, and Philomela with Chiron. (" Nimrod.") 

To what era we are to assign the "Memnon head" of 
Egypt will have to be determined. "Nimrod" (ii. 161) 
suggests its reference to the Gorgon or Georgian symbol. 
The "Iliad" puts in apposition, in the genealogy of 
Tlepolemus, " Thrasymemnon " and the " Birf HpcucT^i/rf" 
with the epithet for the former, Ov/jboXeovra. Whether there 
be any relation between Spaav^ or dappev and the Spanish 
Tarraconensis, the Irish hero, Tara, would, perhaps, appear 
too bold a question. Memnon the black, the leader of 
^Ethiopians or Cushites (Nimrod), son of the morning, 
would take him to or bring him from the Nile, as connected 
with a warrior caste overrunning the settled countries of 
Asia and its dependencies or offsets. 

The " Bi/rf HpaKKecrf " wiU hereafter be considered, as 
properly suggesting dynasty or royal Aramitic-Assyrian 
descent ; here, perhaps, asserting an empire, de facto, for the 
Memnonians, or those adopting the title, as in traditions in 
Lyciphron, Agamemnon is Jupiter (Nimrod, ii. 22), and in the 
" Iliad " it is associated with supremacy. The Memnonian 
head would record a Celtic tenure of the Asiatic or Cushite 
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Empfre. Hercules bearing the olive from the land of 
the Celts seems to connect tliem with Asian dynasty. 

The catastrophe of Pentheus in the Bacchanals of Euri- 
pideSy appears to introduce a conflict of lonians with others, 
and to introduce the Gorgonian head. The father of Pen- 
theus is Echion, his mother and murderess^ Agave^ who^ as if 
possessed by frenzy, in addressing her father Cadmus^ boasts 
of her trophies^ of the slain lion, and on another occasion 
ascribes his birth to a lion and the Gorgon : her companions 
were Autonoci daughter of Aristaeus^ and mother of 
Acteon (Ibid.J, and Ino, the mother of Melicertes. The 
house of Pentheus, invaded by the Sphinxes, is directly- 
parallel to the subject of the harpy tomb at Xanthus. 
Agave refers to ** Aguieus," an unexplained title of Apollo, 
and perhaps to Ayryrrf^, associated with the hero Kvpvo^, of 
the Carnea, Cadmus, as associated with Melcart .(^® 
Phoenician or Carthaginian Hercules, Melcart), asserts a 
Phoenician original. If the same word enter into the com- 
position of ^^amedes, and all cognate compounds, it be- 
comes an immediate connexion with the heetd of Agamedes, 
as well as (by Agamede his daughter, in some of the tradi- 
tions^ with Bellerophon, the antagonist of the Amazons), 
and Chimaera. Perhaps 0701/0) conveys the general idea for 
the occasion. The Celtic " Gwion," or Mercury, the chief 
object of their worship^ a name not y.et adapted to a root, 
may be included in this case ; their Mercury was endowed 
with the attributes of Apollo, as the Hellenic deity, in one of 
his titles not clearly accredited to any root, nor conveying any 
idea that we are informed of, superseded Gwion. These obser- 
vations are further dwelt on in another passage of this section. 

Gorgon and ^gis vanish in the West, except in Tuscan 
sculpture (wherein the horrors of the Portent are magni- 
fied), or in those of Magna Graecia. This fact appears to 
report the disappearance of a copy in the presence of the 
original. The gods of ancient Latium, according to the 
epitome of Trogus Pompeius, were furnished with the spear 
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for sceptre. The '' Quired ** of old Rome, like the ancient 
British sheriff's Tom, was a Convocation around a staff 
planted in the ground (apparently the origin of " Curia/' 
and the provincial senator " Decurio/' and of the antagonist 
" Curiatii and Horatii, quasi Foratii '*) ; the *' Capitol " may 
have really originated from the '^ caput Toli,*' but the savage 
reality of an enemy's head at the horse's crupper was fore- 
gone in the Roman camp before her annals had been put on 
record, or traditions of her early struggles had been traced 
out in traditions ; or the allies of early Rome had been 
extirpated or dismissed beyond the Alps, or compelled to 
descend the Danube, before the era of letters in Latium ; 
or, lastly, that arm of the service, the cavalry, having sunk 
into a small minority, its accessory the bloody head was for* 
gotten. Besides the order ^* Equites " at Rome claimed pecu- 
liar honours as citizens, and all particulars relating to their 
order fell luider the eye of the Censor, and became amenable 
to the public taste. The Gorgon would have been a tacit 
reproach to a community of mixed origin, and with suspicious 
alliances or reminiscences. Such things may have been 
allowed on the Tiber at some period preceding the Olym- 
piads ; or, without the Gorgon, iEgis, or Centaur, the early 
savagery of Rome may have had to accredit its " Mavors," 
with accompaniments of dark and dreadful significancy, 
which escaped unsung, unless in some unrevealed works 
of Oscan bards. Otherwise, as here suggested, the Centaurs 
were their own painters, and therefore did not recognise in 
themselves those <f>r)pe^ Ti/ix^v^vrei of obscured tradition, nor 
in the sculptures of Tuscany or Hellas. 

The Chiron of the " Iliad," and other traditions relative to 
the " Iliad," presents a Centaur, or one or other records called 
or considered a Centaur, in the position of friend of Achilles, 
and his instructor in military tactics or warlike arts. 

This Chiron was in another account (Nimrod, 61), at the 
bottom of all the troubles of Ilion and the house of Priam, 
or such mischief lies at the door of Philomela (another 
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Hellen), whom Chiron substituted for Thetis. Philomela, in 
name a Syren^ was in fact a Sybil ; the Hercules ** Charops *' 
is associated with Eumolpus. Without attempting to fathom 
this imputed act of Chiron, he is in the same tradition the 
Jove of the era or occasion. This majesty of Chiron betrays 
the source of the tradition as that of the race of Centaurs. 
At the period of the Homeric composition^ the traditions of 
the destroyers of archaic Hellenic establishments would over- 
lay earlier records or compositions. The fall of Ilion was, in 
fact, the fall of civilization on both sides of the j£gean ; the 
resulting dark ages testify to that fact, if the case were not 
generally omitted of a complete change of Hellenic dynas- 
ties as at that period. The heroes of the ** Iliad " were a new 
fresh horde, or otherwise marauders of the frontier in new 
positions. Their tradition gave Chiron an object of hero- 
worship, whom a subsequent epoch, perforce, put on the base 
of their own ideas, upon the pedestal of Jove. Other records 
taking hero or hero-worshippers for the Centaurs, read 
Chiron Centaur. The ''Iliad" distinguishes Chiron from 
the 4^pcu Ts/iyvfievTe^ of a then obscured tradition,— obscure 
in the camp of the heroes of the "Iliad; " — ^and leaves us to 
apply that term, as it has been thenceforth uniformly 
applied. Thus, acknowledging two sides, the ruined 
Hellenes and the conquering followers of Chiron (perhaps 
tcupvo^f or the Carnian hero, the subject of hero-worship 
at Naupactus, Rhiguem, and elsewhere); we reconcile the 
double character of Centaurs, as we have antagonist Pallas 
in the respective camps of Greek and Trojan. 

The preceding argument unites the subject with that of 
the Styx and Orcus. The whole agrees with the ideas to 
have been entertained of the authors of a cruel inroad on 
settlements and institutions, the offset of Aramitic and 
Persian arts and habits, and directly introduces the symbols 
and rallying point of the enemy, the Gorgon and ^gis, and 
the terrible oath, the soul of their martial law, applied as to 
the Styx to a boundary line, determining the conquests of 
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the Teucri ; and whom it settled in Epirus and ^tolia, the one 
claiming Pyrrhus, or Neoptolemus^ son of Achilles^ the other 
wStolia : perhaps the former the Pelasgic contingent. 

The Centaurs (§1) were driven from Mount Pelion, 
but appear in other localities^ as in the case of Nessus, and 
are assigned to Eury tus or Eurytion and ^chalia^ the former 
representing one of their company^ as the tradition is usually 
received. Dexamenes, in whose territory the conflict of 
Hercules occurs, was an ^tolian. The Phygalian sculptures 
represent the Centaurs as horses with human heads: the 
Minotaur is the Man-Bull ; but the extremities are reversed 
in Attic sculpture, — a bull-headed man. We may, perhaps, 
refer the Cretan tradition to Assyrian sculpture. The 
Tuscan sculptures mix no Lapithse in the group of fighting 
Centaurs. Are we to restrict the race represented by 
*' Centaur " to Greece, or shall we suppose they had been felt 
on the Tuscan border? The Tuscan or Persian scarcely 
appears (unless Aeoyrev^ in the " Iliad " be of the Persian 
type, $ 1^) in the Centaur traditions of Hellas. 

Of the classic Jinistan and Giant caste, the cases are of 
every variety, comprising even Calypso (Odyss. v.), as one of 
the consiuners of Ambrosia (v. 199), and yet here and in the 
Hymn to Venus, there seems only superfluous altitude suffi- 
cient for a compliment to her symmetrical beauty. Rhada* 
manthus, as a visitor to Tityus, has the epithet yellow 
{IS«f^o^)9 an apparently Celtic description. Tityus is jacet^, 
equivalent to iDts, an idea also belonging to Thetis, u e., 
miko^, Peleus. (Od. vii. 3:^8.) 

The Titans, sons of earth, come into a peculiar tradition 
where the genealogy given is Jupiter's union with Elara, who, 
buried in the earth, gave birth to Panope or Europe, also 
called Ilyrie, the mother of Euphemus Argonaut and Oiant. 
This group of Elara agrees with the Tuscan '* Teges." 

The Giant Obriareus (Hesiod. Theog., 617, 784), as just 
explained (§ 1), reports Armenia, or the Carduchian chain of 
mountains, under the general name of Ararat. Aria or 
Arctiaa is the Stymphalic bird with iron claws, and also 
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the place of Cadmus or his dragon ; Arctias is elsewhere the 
Minyan King Ascalaphus at lalmenos, and again near the 
Cappadpcian Caramhis (M. O., 282, 3). " Ormenion " occurs 
at lolchos, as Magnesian and Thessalian is identified with 
" Armenion." (Justin, xlii. 2, S, and " Gloss.," see M, O., 
272.) Strabo (i. 45), himself a Cappadocian, says the 
Colchians at his day showed the ruins of ^se, where no 
sheep were offered as victims at the altars; and Jason 
is reported in Media and Armenia bj Justin (xlii. 2). 
At the Tauric Chersonese, or the Scythic Cathay near 
the Tanais, the scene of Argonautica is laid by others. 
(M. 0.,27S.) 

The "-^g^dae," who appear at the ev3 of or after the 
'' return of the Heraclidae," as seeking new settlements in 
various quarters of Greece, and who are mixed up with the 
*' MinysB," and others from Boeotia, and rank as Argonauts 
(M. O., c. xii.), are related to ^geus of Athens, and with 
him, according to some accoimts, to tha giaQit " JSgeon," the 
synonym of Obriareus ; and thus they are brought together 
in the Euxine. The Caucasus was the Jinistan, or fairy land, 
and range of giants to the ancient Persian, to whom the same 
Mount of Caf was the boundary of the world. As far as 
Persian ideas are to rule, it may be asked whether there were 
not at that era a living type of the giants. The ^gid« were 
not shadows, but living men, seen and felt in Hellas. We 
know that in Syria '^ Rephaim '* (Job vi. 36), were giants^ and 
the valley of Rephainv meant the valley of giants. (Genesis 
xiv. 5.) Of this stock was Goliath of Arapha (Rephaim), 
and of such were the " children of Anak." The constructive 
arts of a remote antiquity do not help us in the case, as the 
hero of the group in the sculptures of Nineveh and 
Memphis, is ex officio a giant. The '* Iliad " follows the 
conventualism of the sister arts : the gods are Giants. But 
the particularity in gigantesque as to Pallas, her host- 
covering helmet, seems to belong to a certain school of ideas 
or race of warriors. The expression, '' a^a^ avhp^v,'' for 
Agamemnon, and the name Ava^avBpa, for wife of the 
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Heracleid Procles, or fiurythenes^ combine in a family claim 
to the title^ rather than to office or rank. There may have 
been a race of Ava^^ or that word is for Anak of Scripture, 
p^VHy and the latter is but a variation in writing, perhaps by 
introduction of the Persian guttural, for Chanak, ^3n> as 
used in describing the " trained servants " of Abraham. 
We have quoted from Eusebius upon the Rephaim of 
Ashteroth, attacked by Cherdolaomer, one of the antagonists 
of the Patriarch : so that scene and the parties coincide in 
pointing out the trained warriors fqr the occasion. In 
the case of Goliath, too, Anak and Arapha are his 
patronymic. The city of Arbah ^Joshua xv. 13) was of 
Anak, and the valley of Hinnom (Ibid.) was that of Giants. 
This same valley was afterwards Tophet.and Gehenna, an 
accursed place. Og the Giant is a name approximating Gog 
the giant of the Caucasus ; Ogyges comprises both. Calah 
appears also a name for giants in the East (see before, p. 98), 
and refers us to Calah Babylon, and its giant Nimrod, with 
his ^^ brothers,*' or train-bands (Nim., chap, i.), and to Colchis, 
apparently a derivative from Calah. 

** ^gis-bearing " has relations with Diomede, reports 
Medea, and Medeus related to Jason, or more plainly Mede, 
f. ^., Carduchian. His synonyme received as patronymic is 
Tydides. There is no other name in the ** Iliad " like to the 
latter, except " Teutamides," otherwise " Lethaeus,'* which is 
used with the epithet " Pelasgic.'* The last word we referred 
in the third chapter to ^w, wanderer^ which is the meaning 
also of Scot, and this latter is usually considered parallel to 
" Scythian," which may be here intended. The wanderer, for 
the present occasion, may have been, in Homer's original, 
simply ^^Sag," and he is further described as 0^09 Aprios, 
which appears to designate a soldier caste. The catalogue of 
the " Iliad " follows the above by Thracians, headed by 
Akamas and Peiroos, and settled on the Hellespont. . Here 
the catalogue differs from a subsequent description of the 
Trojan forces by Dolon ; and the Catalogue as to the Trojan 
forces' is generally given up as incorrect. Thracians axe 
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described no further than as just alluded to, in two lines ; 
but Akamas occurs as a son of the Dardan Antenor, who 
(iEneid) settled at the head of the Hadriatic; Antenor is 
here colleague of ^neas. This hero and ^neaa both appear 
in Italy as founders of new states ; Tydides and Teutamides 
may approximate, and will presently be referred to a third. 
In Dolon's description of the Trojan camp (Iliad, K., 428), 
" Dardans " disappear, and the Thracians are newly arrived 
in camp under Rhesus, son of Eioneus ; Diomede is approxi- 
mated here, as antagonist to the son of Eioneus. In Italy, 
the white horse (of Rhesus) occurs, at Diomede*s city or 
settlement of ArgyHppe* The indefiniteness of Thracian is 
before commented on. The Thracians of the catalogue settled 
on the Hellespont, hold the ground of Diomede and the Greek 
camp. Homer has, in the case of Diomede or Tydides^ united 
him with the true accessories, but not in a true position : his 
presiding or attendant Pallas conducts him into the Thracian 
camp, instead of out of it, as in a Thracian enterprise and 
cause. The number, thirteen, of the slain, in Rhesus' tent, 
is the same as that of the victims of ^nomaus, father of 
Ippodamia of Elis, the prize of the race won by Pelops 
(Pindar, Olymp., i.), and **iEnomau8" approximates to 
** Oineus." 

These circumstances appear to join either subjects or 
source of the traditions. 

The circumstances of Pelops and Tantalus are alluded 
to by Pindar (01. i.) with disfavour, and the numerical coin- 
cidence just pointed out seems accidental, as if repeated by 
carelessness of the Logopoios. But the prominence of 
another accessory, the Sceptre of Pelops, is very significant 
as to the authorship, in a race whose hero seems to have been 
Diomede Tydides ; Hero meaning here their Demi-god. 

Having enlarged on the case of the hero favoured by 
Pallas, the rest of the particulars on our list constituting an 
exceptional class of myths or symbols, may be passed over. 
The sceptre and Jason will be now considered together, and 
Tydides with them will at once be made to appear col- 
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lectively as something institutional^ and as index of ;t 
nationality. 

PalamedeSy the contriver of the assault of Troy, the fatal 
horse, and Diomede, appear one person or group : the former 
is TOwbo, the " wonderful Mede ; " the other, the " terrible 
Mede." As Medes they are synonymous with Jason, or 
Media, or Medius, which all unite. (Miiller, " Orch.") The 
former name is not distinct from ^son. (Ibid.) ^son, or 
Jason, or "Jasius" (Hesiod), appears referrible to Hesus, 
the Celtic Mars, and Tydides or Teutamides to Teutates, the 
Celtic idol of kindred terrors. (Lucan, i.) 

We shall here throw in a few observations, anticipating 
the subject of the next section occasionally, to reconcile 
these conflicting myths, ^neus, the ^tolian, seems the 
same as Rhesus' father, and the yellow Meleager is at home 
in " Calydon," or Celt-land (our western " Caledonia "), or 
hunting-ground ; while the boar of the chase of Calydon is 
of the stock of Mars, by express description. The name, 
" JEtolian," appears to denote the march of the warlike 
strangers, that is, around the chain of Mount ^ta, outside 
the well-fortified plain of Lake Copais and the Cophissus, 
The leader of the ** Heraclidae," on their return to the Pelo- 
ponese, was of ^tolia, and therein satisfied the quaint direc- 
"tions of the oracle in describing their intended guide, " a 
man with three eyes " (Miiller, " Dorians "), *»«, Ai, an eye, 
and rhn, Tealt {Chaldaici), three. The guide is called 
" Oxylus ; *' removing the terminal ilus, the word gives us 
^y, fvood, t. «., CelL But the guide is further called 
** Kopuvo^,** or " Kapvo^y* a word before described in 
" Camea : " it is a Celtic or Gallic word for a trumpet 
(Hesych), and perhaps for other warlike instruments, as 
if root for Kopwri, a club: in the Celtic it appears in 
" Camutes " of Gaul and " Camac," the place, near Vannes, 
of giant placement of unhewn pillars. " Tydides," the 
ubiquitous bearer of a Palladium, conductor of Talismanic 
steeds, founder of the city of the " White Horse," Argy- 
rippe, son of Oineus, and shadowed in Oinomaus, can be no 
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otber than a deity of a tribe or nation ^ the Jason-Hesus of the 
Euxine and Georgia (the Gorgon-companion himself), and 
why not therefore the Gallic " Teutates," the Homeric 
*' Teutamides, Pelasgic, Lethaean ? " As these trained bands 
of the Gorgon mountains swept from Northern Aram down 
the shore to Egypt, and west to Colchis, Babel of the 
Euxine ; thence down Hellas, west of the Stygian ** Oreus,** 
or ultra-Persian state, to Calydon and the Straits, to foray 
beyond ** Europa," into the land of Pelops, there not only 
disturbing dynasties, but traditions, delivering to classic 
times new tales of the old, so that the Hercides and the 
olive of a warmer sun than shone on Hellas must be sought 
on the Dunube, the hidden stream, " Ister " (niOID), on whose 
banks the golden-homed hind then led the chase, herself the 
metamorphosed Atlantid Orthosia of Arcadian Taygetus 
(Pindar, " 01.," iii., 62 — 54) ; while the olive-bough, or its 
sanctions, are by Hercules placed under ^tolian auspices. 
The olive conducts us where tradition never led Hercules, 
from the Ister and Colchis to the plains of the Aras, past 
the Caspian Taurus, to Media and Persia, the paradise and 
Atlantid isle of all tradition, down to those which raised a 
" land of Cockayne." Thus the Olive of the **Altis*^ (a name 
on the Nineveh sculptures) reconciles tradition with fact, 
and whispers peace to bard and critic ; yes, even to the 
champions of " Panglossia," the learned abomination of genius 
in Pindar's neighbourhood and times (Pindar, "01.,'*ii., 157), 
even as reconcilement was the condition of the Olympic 
games, the arena of Greece, before the absurdly savage 
** Tantalus " (Pindar, " 01.," i., 80—85) was put beside the 
Posidonian or Ionian Peleus or Pelops (Ibid., 120), and 
while Xanthian titles, " Arene," *' Sirbe," and the Persian 
" Thamyras," were at the site of Nestor's early enterprise, 
days before the dark ages of Hellas and the scenes of the 
"lUad!" 

The reader, excusing this interjection, will now pursue 
the argument in detail. The traditions of Carduchian 
Georgians are mingled with those of Iran and Hellas, which 
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the preceding cliapters may serve to separate and keep dis- 
tinct, the several particulars given in the present chapter 
{harsegf sceptre^ &c.) serving that purpose, and a verbal test, 
looking to the Celtic, being auxiliary. 

Thus the Camean, Hylean, and Magnesian are the same, 
and of a military aspect ; the Castor and Pollux are both 
star and horse-soldier : Apollo here is not the symbol of 
retributive justice, as perhaps the armed figure on the coins 
of Tenedos gives him, but something of the insignia of the 
camp, connected with the military oath, when the Mithraic 
soldier sworn upon the sword, and rising from the footstool 
of Mithras was dubbed with an imaginary crown (Herbert, 
N- D.) ; in a word, Apollo Camean is St. George. 

The same school of symbols brings its giants and its ocean- 
heroes, or heroic retreats in the depths of ocean. Thetis and 
Obriareus, restorers of peace in Olympus; " Iton," at Orcho- 
menos, a title of Neptune ; and Pallas, the Tritonis of the 
lake. Again, strangely contradictory myths of the Persian 
Terpin, " Trophonius " — myths of the gigantesque order, 
comprising Trophonius' ancestor, Erginus, for Erka (Chal- 
dee), the earth, ynw — myths of the same order overloading 
Iran or Orion ; — these and the like, whether veiling a more 
obscure or more palpable Hellenism, as the Ino (Ionian), 
submerged in ocean ; as " Lucothea," or " the white 
lady," or goddess, — these difiS^r, as new with the old, as 
fancy with fact, as northern and of the mountains, from the 
plains of civilization, central in Asia and derivatively in 
Hellas, though strange to the "Iliad," as that to a really 
archaic nationality. We have to expect the development of 
those ideas and institutions that are adventitious in the south 
and east, at a distance from Asia and Hellas. 

The class or type in question mixes in cl^sical mythology, 
but is separable from it, and cases where it occurs are to be 
eliminated : until that be done, we are stopped in our pro- 
gress, and the incubus impedes all life and action in the 
subjects of genuine Hellenic tradition^ 

It remains to bring the Phrygians of the Teucro-Phrygian 
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dynasty or expedition into connexion with the ^gidse. It 
has been represented by ancient and modem critics that the 
Phrygian language approximated the Greeks for vouching 
which the modems have a few Phrygian words. C. O. 
MiiUer gives three, KPt&y, irvp^ vStop : now two of these 
three are, in the Welsh, a Celtic vocabulary, dog is ci; 
water, dwr; hut fire is tan or ufel. The Phrygians in the 
** Iliad " (ii.) are led by Phorcus and Ascanius from Ascania, 
and occupy only two lines in the catalogue ; but the Dardans 
are led by ^neas, son of Anchises (the old Anak), and the 
accredited father of Ascanius. Ascanius is referrible to *7B7, 
a tent ; and the " Iliad " may be considered as placing the 
Phrygians nowhere, Dardan may be referred to *11, dar, 
liberty^ an idea of the Phrygian cap, or Persian, Dar, place. 
From their position, the bleak and barren highlands in the 
rear of the ^gean States, the Phrygians would seem to have 
settled as after-comers where desirable sites and climate 
had been preoccupied ; those who had anticipated them were 
civilized Aramitic and Persian emigrants, still going further 
west to better themselves m Hesperian garden - sites. 
** Midas " and " Gyges " stand for Phrygian dynasty, the 
former on both sides of the iBgean, the gardens of Midas 
having been seen by Herodotus in North Thessaly or Mace- 
donia, near Mount Bermius. In the '' Iliad," the Masones 
or Lydians also co\mt a Gygee in their genealogy. We have, 
however, giant and Midas for Phrygia ; and Midia, son of 
Jason, or of ^geus, an Argonaut ; and Aspledon, in the neigh- 
bourhood of Orchomenos, was named from a son of Neptune 
and Midia, another Argonaut: Minyan circumstance con- 
necting " Midia," or the syllable Mid (in Midas), with the 
-Sgid. Phryxus is, in the genealogy (Pausan., ix. 37), 
as ancestor, with^Erginus the Minyan and his reputed sons, 
Trophonius and Agamede. The latter name is again in the 
other Minyan site on the coast of Pisa and Elis : where, in 
" Iliad " (X. 740), Moulios, the Epean son of Neptune, is 
son-in-law of Augeas, by marrying his daughter Agamede, 
a woman potent in medical arts. We may observe in the 
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latter a Colchian characteristic^ and in her husband^ Moulios, 
a gii>8y name, Mcl^ wine. Augeas, reputed father of Aga- 
mede, was the object of hero-worship by Oxylus, the JEto- 
lian Arcadian, who furthered the return of the Heraclidse 
into the Feloponese. Taking Agamede here as ally to 
Augeas, and observing that ** Agamedes " is substituted for 
" Perseus" in the case of that Nilometer, the " Shoe," we 
may here write for this ally of Augeas, Persian or Phrygian. 
In other myths, " Augeas " may be equivalent to Persian. 

It may be noticed that the Phrygian cap is not very 
dissimilar from the Scotch cap, though vrith some superfluous 
room for the crown of the head, a variation needed where 
the hair was worn long : the ear-caps or ties meeting under 
the chin might have been usual in the frozen highlands of 
Phrygia. 

Olympus of Phrygia and Thessaly, and Olympian attri- 
butes or offices, the synod of the gods, the Hindu-Ionic 
Indra or heaven, may have belonged to the Ionic dynasty, 
selected as appropriate elevations for an Indra, irrespective of, 
or before, the Ionian advent : and the Phrygians may have 
afterwards assumed the honours of Indra, as they did those 
of Pallas, according to the implied assumption, in the 
coupling Helle (Hellas) with Phryxus. Olympia and its 
Jupiter and Olympic games may have been post-Ionic 
foundations, and Phrygian or Celtic : but the root of the 
word Olympus is a desideratum for decision of the point. 
In the mean time, take the following: — Maia and the 
Pleiades were daughters of Pleione, Maia being mother of 
Mercury, the Attic and Arcadian deity. In *'Job," the 
" Pleiades " are na'^DI, a hump, which 01-ympus, or 
Ol-ombos, or 01-omphe, would report. This word would 
be (the lofty mound) the Indra and Maia, the Maiadiva of 
Hindu or Ion, given in an Aramitic version ; and would 
bring *' Andrais " beyond the Asopus. 

§ iii. Who were those Scythians, Teucrians, Thracians, 
jEtolians, for these several titles have no significancy but that 
varying with locality ?. A remnant of the iBolic Boeotians 
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at Anthedon^ a sterile fishing hamlet, were yellow-haired. 
Meleager, the Calydonian of the " Iliad," was yellow-haired. 
They were hunters, for the Calydonian Hunt was the type of 
events encompassing the mythic ^tolians. At the Doric 
invasion of Feloponese, the JBtolian Oxylus acted as leader 
or leading confederate ; that name, yv, imports woodland^ 
t. e., " Celt." But the special guide, afyf/Ttf^f of the Doric 
expedition was " Coroneus ; " this name runs through a class 
of traditions of Western settlement and alliance with the 
Pelasgi, from the JSgean to the Gulf of Marseilles: the 
same name in the " Iliad " (vii. 192), Coroneus, is there 
referred to Kopwr}, a club; the same word is Celtic for 
trumpety and apparently for some one or more weapon. 
The club of Hercules came in at some secondary and transi- 
tion period of his portraiture, subsequent to the ** IHad." 
In short, in the ethnological form, "Camutes," the domi- 
nant tribe of the Gauls, in Csesar^s " Conunentaries,'* and 
" Camae," the name of the remarkable Celtic remains near 
Yannes, it appears a word of high national sanctions and 
ancient acceptance. 

But to resume the era of classic traditions. Colchos was 
the issue for Carduchian warriors, whether emeiging from 
the western extremity of the Kurdish range, or from its 
eastern head at the Caspian. The name *' Colchos " may 
respond to Calahoe, $. ^., with Celtic termination ; " Baby^ 
lonish^* »♦ e,y ** like-Calah," a title for the great emporium of 
the Euxine and harbour of the sub-Caucasian plain, Georgia. 
The ram of the Argonautica embodied an astronomic cycle 
or dating-point, as manifested in the tradition referring to the 
Pelopid house to whom the Ram was consigned ; and, what- 
ever era may have been so made out, fixed, and understood 
at some remote era of acceptance of the record — ^probably 
that of the *^ Rag " or poem of the Hindu immigrants into 
Europe at their first arrival — ^it had nothing to do with the 
Euxine, nor with Jason, ^son, or ^sus (Hesus, the Mars of 
the Celts), who, at a subsequent date, singing their own 
achievements, at their halt, made good on the Pegass&an 
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Bay, in the halls of lolchos, and the hunting-grounds of 
Pelion, flung back a regard on Georgia and Colchos, yoking 
their ear of victory with the Dragon of Cadmoneans or 
Persians in the traditions here in siiu. 

In Italy, ^neas, by the epithet *' Sylvius," means Celt, 
and ** lulus " reports the same vkrf, though the verse of the 
" JEneid " having " tnensas consumimus inqnit lultis " — ^bv, 
being cakt — refers to an Aramitic tradition. The Thracians 
of the catalogue in the *• Iliad " assimilate to the Phrygians, 
as already observed: there, also, Thamyras the Thracian, 
from Enrytus and ^chalia, referring the latter to Eurytion 
the Centaur (" Odyss.,*' 21, 295), groups the former with 
Centaurs, a symbolical representation of the Gauls of Livy's 
description. We appear to- track the same race, now of the 
west of Europe, but, by Caesar's accoimt, formerly dominant 
to the east of the Rhine, these " Galli " or {vb^) wanderers, 
to the opposite extremity of Europe. 

In Italy, the Ceniaur is not traditional, except so far as 
the group with any LapithsB occur, a variance which may 
imply a:n irruption of that race west of the Hadriatic. So 
far as ** Eurytion " or Eury tus is identified with Centaur, we 
might, perhaps, trace the name, writing it, as it would be in 
Persian, ^^Brytus:" as if that had been in the original 
sculpture or record of the invasion. The name would be 
referrible to *'-Boro," mountain (Gipsy), and would be equiva- 
lent to the *^ Bopevyovoi'* of Lycophron, whom Niebuhr 
tfupposes the aborigines. This territory, of the Brutii, 
terminates in Rhegimn, the town of Coronos, as above; 
and off the other coast lies the island of Cab/pso, the 
"ultima Thule" of the Homeric era, the residence of the 
islander being of the Carduchian order, a cave. ('' Odyss.,'* 
V. 55.) The Neptune of the scene has his home in the 
distant ^170^ islands of the ^gean, infamous for wreck (351). 
But the peculiar sea-deity of those latitudes (334) is Ino, 
Le.f '^ Ionian,** the title of that sea attaching to it at that 
era, as since. Miiller {'* Orch.,** 169), thinks the Cimmerians 
of the " Odyssey *' should be transferred to Colchis : their 

I 2 
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caves appear to describe them as Carduchian^ the neighbours 
of the Cimri on the Euxine. The reader will consider 
whether the geographical circumstances of the case are suffi- 
ciently strong to reverse the progress of the Argonauts^ or of 
Odusseus. An etymological question might arise on the 
name " Cen-taur," Ken of Taurus, or Tauric Cimri, as if 
the two Hyperborean races were confounded in one* Celt, 
in the land of the Hjrperboreans, occurs in Pindar. (Pyth., v.) 

The wSgidse from Boeotia are traced to Athens, whence 
Midius, the son of JSgeus, is transferred, in the narrative of 
Trogus Pompeus, to Colchis, as the institutor of honours to 
Jason. 

The " Ion " of Euripides connects with Ion and Xuthus 
the four tribes of Athens, thus : Geleon, Hoples, Argades, 
and MgiAm. Now, the ^gidae colonized Gela and Acragas. 
(Miill., " Myth.,'' 97.) " Geleon " should, therefore, be 
*' Gaul ; " and Hoples^ the Gallic emblem, the spear ; 
** JSgid " giving the shield. To place Xuthus in site in this 
genealogy, it can mean nothing but Scythian or Scot, the 
first letter varied, as in " Scamander,*' from " Xanthus.'* 

The Gorgon of Perseus was introduced, not only into 
Argos, but also at Cephas, in Arcadia : in that region, on 
the Laconian border, was the city or district, -Sgys. 
" Arcadian " (according to the authorities cited in ** Nim- 
rod'*) was synonymous with Carduchian, and that with 
Georgian. The Mg^s of the " Iliad " seems of equal import 
with the Gorgon, it differs in its setting or position from the 
Centaur-figure, as displacing the trooper by a heavy-armed 
Hoplite, and his panoply, by the battle array of the ** Iliad," 
where a cavalry force does not appear on the scene. The 
name " ^gis *' may be referred to the Aramitic Tl n^. 
" Here attack,*' the terrible " Charge ! " in an order of 
tactics introduced by the Carduchian or Teucrian merce- 
naries or invaders of Hellas, i. «., jEgid, was the Cimric 
rendering for the foreign " Gorgon," or *' George ! " But, 
passing this digression on the name JEgid, Midius of ^geus, 
t>f Athens, carried the name of Jason, the hero, to the 
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territory around Colchos^ and here, accordingly, shrines were 
found and destroyed by the army of Alexander the Great. 
Minerva Asia was also, according to Pausanias, honoured and 
set up on the Caucasian territory. Here (St.) George has 
held an indefinitely ancient and extensive sway over the 
warlike spirits : under the auspices of that name, successive 
expeditions set out; and, in the whole region, the Cimric 
Chersonese not excepted, St. George, in monkish times, 
became ruler of the saintly ascendant. 

An attribute of the Gorgoniad, to resume this, appears 
to be the gigantesque. In the " Iliad," Minerva's helmet 
would cover an army, her whole panoply being in harmony 
with such an idea : this is not simply for emphasis, as in Assy- 
rian and Egyptian sculpture the king or chief is always of 
superlative stature (whence, perhaps, the Ajax Telemon), 
but the exaggeration embodies some national belief or tradi- 
tion of giants. Without pursuing details of the classical Titans 
at present, it may be observed that giants, ** Rephaim," d^OI, 
occur in sacred writ, the Yale of Sodom being especially 
appropriated to their sojourn. In Genesis (xiv. 3), where 
the description occurs, the place is also called the Yale of 
" Siddim," interpreted usually as *' devils,*^ hirsute figures, 
the OrjptK Xayitnieinas of the " Iliad." Now, in that strictly 
Aramitic (not Hebrew) compilation of " Job,*' the " Re- 
phaim " and their submerged relics are distinctly referred to. 

Changing the locality, Orchomenos and the lake Triton 
give the " Tritonis " of the ^Egis and gigantesque panoply, 
the portentous birth of the Head of Jupiter. Here, also, 
the cave of Trophonius, and its necromantic revelations, are 
of the order Gorgon, and the trunkless Head of Agamedes 
occurs in the legend of the treasure-house of Erginus or 
Trophonius. The latter name, D'^DI nKTI, the chamber of 
giants, would square with the rest. 

We must curtail these particulars, to introduce the 
important point, — the Georgian or Gorgonian was Celt. 
None of the foregoing oppose this part of the case. The 
Celtic version of Arthur is an afiair with giants : the sword 
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and shoes of Arthur, hid and preserved in a cleft rock, report 
the sword and shoes of ^geus, so in store at Traszene for 
their hero's occasions. If Hercules brought the olive from 
the land of the Celt on the Ister, whjle coursing the gplden- 
horned stag of Diana, the same chase leads the midnight 
hunters of the Celtic Arthur. In the death of Arthur, that 
hero is ferried across a lake to Avalon, and their Merlin sails 
over sea in his ship of wonders. Procopius makes the British 
Channel (in Celtic reporte of "Arthur") the Styx. We 
have, then, the Gorgon, or Tritonis, and her lake. The 
Mithraic oath, accredited to the Celts, devoting to destruc- 
tion the head of the forsworn, or that form of oath, noticed 
by Caesar, where the conq)irator8 mix a cup of their own 
blood, may well represent the opico^ of Styx, of ineffable 
sanctions to gods and men. Cerberus, from Styx, brought 
above ground by Hercules " Charops," after his slaughter of 
the Centaurs, connects the Stygian lake with the trunkless 
or misplaced head : even the name, '' Charops,*' nQ7, flesh ; 
no, head ; i. e., " raw-head," would be explicit for the 
occasion. As to the equestrian features of the case, the 
Celts were peculiarly of that arm in warfare. 

The Celts appear to have been the " Rephaim " and 
" Anakim " of Scripture ; their traditions of submerged 
cities agree with the above citation from " Job." In other 
portions of Scripture the " Arapha " of Gath, and Goliath, 
and his Head, the " race of the giants," are properly or 
probably referrible to nations from beyond Aram, as from 
Ararat or the Carduchian mountains. In the early narrative 
of Abraham doing battle for Melchisedek and his allies, or 
neighbours, the patriarch's trained soldiers are Anakim 
(n^DDn), and the Celts were actually a race of mer- 
cenaries, the men of war of all time and place, from the 
banks of the Jordan to the Rhone, where they are the 
**;Soldurii" of Aquitaine, as described in Caesar's third Book. 
Trogus Pompeius helps us over the ground, in leading the 
Colchians on the track of the Argonauts, up the Danube to 
its source, (xlii. 2 — 11, and xxxii. 8 — 14.) The Celts of 
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Heneti (the Paphlagonies of tlie ^' Iliad," b. ii.), are by 
Herodotus placed together at the sources of the Danube, on 
the shores of Spain, — two steps at once in the geography of 
that early era, and a writer drawing meridians for a terra 
incognita, Celt and Cimri, however, are contemporaries in 
all mythically->obscure annals. The Celts are not expressly 
assigned to any very archaic expedition, as from Ararat into 
the southern territory, but where ** Scythian " is written, we 
may read "Scot" (perhaps the same), signifying, we are 
told, " Wanderer," which Gaul also reports (yhi) ; so that, 
in the narrative of a Celt dynasty, comprising the whole of 
Asia (with circumstantial particulars, as at AscaJon), we are 
compelled to place, in a chase led by Cimri, no other 
Scythians than these, and to find their track, not on the 
west, but on the east side of the Caspian, which their march 
would have struck* Any expedition rounding the Caspian, 
must have been led by a chase in a more northerly settle- 
ment than that of the Cimri. In the narrative of Cyrus' 
expedition and catastrophe, his trunkless head (" Nimrod,") 
presents the Celtic Gorgon, as the name of the Scythian 
queen seems to confuse that of the Persian Tamuras, 
the " Dive-bend," or Giant-killer. 

As the Persians had their " Dalfakur," or symbolic 
sword, Hesperian clans worshipped the spear. (" Quires," 
at early Rome.) Trogus Pompeius says, " The gods here 
have spear in hand " (Dionysius saw the mysterious Penates, 
or Genii of Rome, so furnished — Hayne's " Virgil Excurs. 
ad JEn." ii.), which, he says, the Greeks termed the Scep- 
trum. Sceptred gods are described at Lebadea by Pausanias. 
Felops* sceptre and Pelops* shoulder (from the tradition of 
his dismemberment), and his father (predecessor) Tantalus, 
Tan, Celtice, fire — that is the Hindu or Ionic Bagh 
(Bacchus), — obscurely refer to some expedition transferring 
the Peloponese from its old possessors. But the Celtic 
inroad in Greece is told by other particulars. The Centaurs 
and the Boar of Mars are connected in some traditions ; the 
hero of the hunt was ('* Iliad," ii.) the yellow Meleager, auJ 
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Calydon (Celtice, woody) ^ was the name of that mythical 
hunt in ^tolia. On the subsequent dynastic change in the 
Peloponese, the leader, 0717x1/9, or guide, was an ^tolian, 
Oxylus, who also claimed Arcadia. At the passage of 
Naupactus they celebrated the " Cameia,** a festival of 
Apollo, with military circumstances. Kapvff (Hesychius) 
was the Gallic trumpet. The hero, Kvpvof, ue., an object of 
hero*worship, occurs at a subsequent date at Rhegium^ and 
elsewhere. Herodotus connects the Phocaeans with it, and 
Trogus relates, that the Messenians, of Sicily, and the 
Rhegians, joined in Apollonian rites, projbably the Carnean. 

Features of a Celtic record, relative to their contem- 
poraries, seem to be met with in " Myrmidon," ** sea-snake,^* 
applied to the race who are referred in the "Hiad" to 
Pelasgic Jove, and who, as " Phocseans," <I><ok(k^ have 
Homeric report as well as historical preservation. The 
Phocasans in the narrative of Trogus are established at 
Marseilles, by the settlers there, with the Pelasgic circum- 
stance of a marriage between the Messenian Protis and 
"Gyptis." In that corner of Gaul (Aquitaine) Csesar 
found the " Soldurii," or " regulars." 

We have just recognised the Celt of that higher antiquity, 
and their hero, Kumos, in the " Camutes^** the governing or 
central tribe^ and in Camac, near Yaennes, their solemn 
placement of gigantic stones. But we have, apparently at a 
more important site of Hesperian settlement, the results of 
early Celtic migrations. The Albanian grove at Rome is 
referred to Gkulic settlers. But Alba itself, the matrix of 
the *' eternal city," with "Rhea Syhia,'' and "^neas 
Sylvius,** report " Celt" i.e., woody (so " Celtina " in our 
Municipal Rolls); and the Penates, or "Palladium," from 
Troy, gives, by its synonym, the Gorgon (also referred to in 
" Caput Toll "), at the foundation of the Capitol. The 
contention of the " Curiatii " and " Horatii " gives the Celtic 
" Quires," or spear, the seat or site of assembling, as parallel 
to the Pelasgic '* Forum," or city. 

The variation of the Celtic war-emblem, the hero of the 
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ivhite horse, has been noticed in the settlement at Arpi by 
the other owner of the Palladium, Diomede. The oath of 
the Romans, " Pol," or Pollux, the ceremony of enrolment, 
the ^' sacramentum,'* and the occasional myth of an heroic 
apparition on the battle-field, as well as the Curtian leap, are 
cases here in point. 

The Gauls, **Mercurium praecipui colunt," we are told 
in the " Commentaries," and " omnes Galli a Dite patre 
ortos se referunt." Mercury, like the Tyndaridae, was a 
▼isitor of the infernal regions. The Caducetu of Mercury 
may be Celtic — Cody battle, — and his panoply was instru- 
mental to the result in the destruction of the Gorgon and 
the Chimssra. *' Cadmus" is therefore synonymous with 
Hermes. (M. M., c. vii., p. 90.) In the hero of the latter 
expedition the service is that of Praetus, *TiS), Briton. The 
character of that hero may, however, be taken from the 
Persian. The conflict of Bellerophon with the Solymi, 
niDblD, a large mantle, appears a Cymric reference to the 
plaid, or Hyke, as the case was, whether an enemy from 
Syria, Achaean, or the Celt, in retreat or charge, of course, 
towards Hellas. The Celtic name for Mercury, " Gwion," 
is of unknown derivation. Another name of their camp, 
the battle-cry of Bonduca, according to Dio Cassius (Tacitus 
giving " Adraste "), was ** Andate," which approximates to 
the ** Andana," or '' great gods," of Arcadia. It is not made out 
by the authorities whether the ^' Belinus" and his oracular 
Head (a monstrous Gorgonian effigy) had any reference to 
Mercury, who, however, supplants Apollo on all Celtic 
occasions. The Irish call the Fairies ** good people,'' while 
they dread their power. The MgiAm at Gela were called 
Eumenidae. (M. M., 9.) They consulted Erinnys in the 
case of ^gidae at Thera. (Herodotus.) 

But the race we have classed as Celt were from the 
Kurds, or Georgia. The St. George of Aquitaine (thence, 
apparently, introduced by the Plantagenets into our island 
heraldry, and appended to the " Garter," superseding an 
earlier emblem: see Part iii.), appears identified with the 
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Gorgon, or Georgian, or Carduchian " Head," by the 
following extracts from the ^' Nimrod *' of the Hon. A. 
Herbert. First, to refute the assumption of identity 
of our St. George with the Capadocian Bishop, an opinion 
taken up by Gibbon and his authorities, and since echoed 
on all occasions (ii. 42) : — 

*^ I am not aware at what date the ecclesiastical historians 
profess to fix the earliest extant mention of this extra- 
ordinary saint and seven champions. I have met with none 
earlier than St. Antoninus Martjrr, St. Gregory of Tours, 
and George of Pisidia. The two first must have been about 
contemporary. They speak of his shrines and convents as 
established institutions, and not as matters of particular 
novelty " (75 & iv. 404). Again, an author quoted at p. 75 — 
*' The Georgians to the north of Armenia worship, above all 
other created beings, one called St. George.*' Again — " The 
Gordiaei, or sometimes * Cordisei,' were named after 
Gordys, son of Triptolemus, and a certain family boasting 
to be lineally descended from Triptolemus, were brought by 
Seleucus from Gordiana, Curdistt^, where shortly after 
Epiphanes began to worship the strange god whom his 
fathers knew not, under the form of Charon's head." (Juhon 
Antioch, S62.) 

I have already mentioned the Curdish genealogy from the 
demon and his brothers, the seven wild hunters of Assyria. 
Gordius was father of a Phrygian king, the father of Midas, 
and grandfather of the bloody husbandman whom the reapers 
invoked. His name is the same as that of Gordys and 
St. George. The name Cordisea originally extended to 
Armenia. The Ark (Berosus) settled on Mount '* Cardu.'^ 
(" Ararat " is equivalent to " Armenia " — Layard.) 

The following additional particulars are from ^* Nimrod " 
(pp. 68—88) :— 

'^ His quoque prseclaris situs est natalibus author. 

" Militias qui Mavortis successor in armis. 

" Bellonseque fuit Georgka. Ista parentes 

** Nomina fecerunt inter cunabula nata. 
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'' Ac manaere, ne&s postqvaB Ilima2ibas undis,** 
&c. — Mantuamut George P-'^3S6L 

** Nimrod ** contioues the dcBdipdoB of die local Hoo. 
His sword, Aacakm or Ckaljb, was fiovged on die Crdops* 
anvils ; his amoaiy had die disc, bow, and sling. He eoold 
spring £rDin his hone at foil speed. The aaiBal was winged 
— offipring of die monuBg. He p ro ceeds — ** This j»etended 
saint of Christendom was then as much icrcre d bj Toiks as 
Christiana. They aver that he was a warrior of their sect, 
and call him ' Desakth Tozatel' (that is, the warrior of the 
white horse), and held hin in the highest honour. At 
Larmia, in Cypros, where thej destrored erery image of the 
saints, they respected the statue of Geoige on horaeback; 
and on a mountain doae to Antioch, they have a cayem, 
'Speluncum Georgii," which they pamit no Christian to 
enter. The same as ' Chiderles,* he and his horse drank the 
waters of immortality^ and are invisible now. Near A mania 
is a fountain of the hone. Arabia had the winged hcHse of 
Curdistan. Msntinaussni^of his death, caused by a Dragon.** 
Other nodces occur at page 753. Duplex, in " History of 
France,** says the Georgians are a military sect there. 
Robert of Flanders is named by the Turks, " illius 
GreorgiL** The Church at Bama, in Palestine, formerly 
dedicated to Geoige, is now a mosque, which the Turks 
hold in high respect, because the Tery place where he slew 
the dragon. But the inhabitants of Rama assured Signor 
Pietro de la Yalla, that their town was the place where 
Perseus rescued Andromeda from the monster. He was 
called Geosge of Capadoda, and chief of those warrior saints 
called ''Csllinici, Aniccrd, Antesignani, and Tropeferi.** 
These were the Cheders, or spirits. St. Sallas was a warlike 
Goth, who suflfered martyrdom in Capadoda. St. Mercury, 
of Capadocia, rose from Ins grave in complete armour, and 
*ulian the Apostate. St. Demetrius, who protects the 
I frontier, has the same fftte-day as St Blaise, the 
ocian saint of Mount Argaeus. In Capadoda the 
,ni are six thousand priests of Bellona, the TaunQ 
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Diana with the bloody sword. The war-god Georgius 
was introduced into Europe at the time of the wars of 
Antioch^ but the peculiar veneration of him in England 
arises from a superstition of King Richard L^ in the ensuing 
holy war. (" Acta Sanct Apr.," N. iii. 113— 153a.) 

Again, p. 74 — " Perseus was the earliest hunter, after the 
Centaurs." Georgius, in North Armenia, an early worship. 
Their fir^t king was Parsandas. 

In addition to the above, the heraldry of Aquitaine, trans- 
ferred to England by the Plantagenets, had the golden 
leopards (iM, Nimr, symbol of the stars), and the " George" 
invoked in battle. 

Were the Tyndarida Georgian ? Miiller observes (" Dor.," 
408) : — " The most obscure, perhaps, of all the branches of 
religion whose origin we have to investigate, is the worship 
of the Dioscouri, or the sons of Zeus." He continues, that they 
present themselves in two characters, or occupy two posi- 
tions : first, as the human Tyndaridae, the objects of hero- 
worship; secondly, as the Cabiri, or great gods of Pelo- 
ponese. 

Dissenting entirely from the confusion of " Cabiri " with 
the " Great Gods of Andana" (for which latter we would 
place the Celtic " Andate," or Adraste, $ . «., revenge), we 
can admit the " Tyndaridse " to have been the *' Andate," 
and the watchword of Hero-worshippers, as something 
eccentric to Hellenic and Hindu theogonies, or their ideas 
on a Pantheon. 

The Tyndaridae of the Doric camp, the Botccofa, beam or 
pole, with two parallel crosses, appear to belong to a kindred 
origin with the ** Laphura," or cross, veiled with purple, of 
the later Roman Empire, or to the Assyrian tree of life. 
The egg-shaped Assyrian casque is also of the accessories of 
the Doric or Tyndaridae. The Roman invocation, " Pol," 
or "-Sdepol," may, eo nomine, report the type of Pollux 
(and Castor) as a military oath. The idea of twin deities in 
the case of Tyndaridae is common to other cases — the 
" Liber and Libera," " Dianus and Diana." The union of 
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Artemis and Apollo was not archaic in Greece, at least 
as deities of the light. Dionjsius saw the Penates of Rome 
there represented as twin, or two-fold (Heyne's ''Excurs. 
ad On.") where also the Twins were founders of the city. 
The idea of the twins with the Palladium went westward, 
leaving Troy and Hellas. Thither also appears to have 
migrated ideas associated with hero-worship, the Roman 
'' Imagines ** being equivalent to the honour of arms, 
heraldry, or noble descent. It would appear that the 
Tyndaridae were not of Hellenic origin. Yet the " Dios- 
couri" imported an idea as definite, as high, and sacred; 
it borders on that of Bacchus of the Orphic hymn, '' Ato^ 
varep tfBe tccu vie" These ideas are all compatible with 
hero-worship and its apotheosis, and with that which appears 
to us preposterous for an advanced era of civilization, the 
worship of the Roman Emperor^ s statue. 

The Dioscourif then, may appear somehow blended with 
the Gorgon, or Georgian symbol, but so confusedly, that the 
circumstances pointing in that direction are of the essential 
cause of that confusion about the Dioscouri, which appears 
to have elicite^])jE) remark of Miiller, that those twin deities 
mingle the tja^:filA8ses of institutions, the '^ great gods of the 
Peloponese/^.and some objects of hero-worship. The twin 
stars, whose appearance was deemed propitious to the 
mariner, and the occasional apparition to the credulous 
warriors of twin leaders on white horses, are of the latter 
class of superstitions, and they appear to be of the Celt or 
Georgian character; as to the celestial objects taken into 
the subject, it may have been a Persian or other Oriental 
addition to the Gorgon. The Arabs 'have a constellation 
styled " Sofu of Nash," which our translators suppose to be 
the WZf of Job (c. xix.), or our Orion. As horsemen with 
the egg-shaped cap of Assyria, they carry the mark of 
adoption into the superstitions of the camps of Asiatics 
south of Georgia. 

But the Doric " Tyndaridae *' was, like the Artemis 
Umnaiis, the alleged cause of the first Messenian war. 
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Andana was the scene or site of the Great Oods of the 
Peloponesei and there ri ew afroppfiT4p is all we hare to 
describe the worship of the spot. The other condition of 
the Tyndaridse^ Leda and her ofl&pring, gave to the " Iliad *' 
its Helen; to the " Odyssey" its heroine. 

In other respects, the case approximates to that Doric 
title to dynasty recognised under the title *^ Heraclidse/' one 
which merges in a general assertion of prowess^ glory, 
supremacy ^ for the present or a past generation of the nation 
nsing ity and more particularly it reports royal descent of the 
heads of the Laconian state from Hercules, or in the line of 
Hercules, which appears to have its source in a primeval site 
of power in the interior of Asia« 

The two cases of the Tyndaridae, the standard or ensign, 
and the idea taken up in the '^ Iliad " and ** Odyssey '* really 
come together as near as a practical livii^ institution can 
approximate to a tradition that inspired a poem or established 
a dynasty. 

Muller (** Orchom.,** 277) is inclined to disallow the 
authority of Justin and others as to the Dioscouri being 
in connexion with the Argonauts on Celtic ground, but we 
have suggested reasons for Justin'*s original being a record to 
lead in the proofs in this case. Colchos may not have been 
mentioned in the classic authors until the seventh century 
B.C. ; but without record or tradition from that region between 
Caucasus and the Carduchian range, stretching between the 
Caspian and Euxine — a territory fertile for husbandry, 
practicable for campaigns and conveyance, exhibiting, as 
the portals of its strength and wealth, Trebizond and 
Samarcand, and, as it lies before the eye, the very domains 
for a conquering people, — ^this was a district to vmte its 
annals in great events, revolutionizing expeditions, or in 
traces of an extensive commerce. Colchian annals may have 
ignored Hellas, while their affiiirs concerned intimately the 
early destinies of Greece, and the more southern provinces 
of Asia. A power in camp, compared with one on a more 
settled base, would have limited the stride of Colchian or 
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Georgian events ; a race portelitous to the homes of others 
may have wandered too far or too often from their own hive, 
Sach appears to have been the destiny of the Celts. Europe 
was their hunting-ground^ their hand against every man, and 
every man's hand against them ; they affected early civiliza- 
tion, and were straitened hy the advancing discipline of 
empires that had been nursed in their own camp. 

The Tyndaridae, then, are in one view under the condition 
of an applied or secondary institution ; in another, they have 
that of an original Aramitic Heracleid race. The '^ Laphura*' 
of the later Eoman Empire being a cross veiled with purple, 
may have relations to these. Military ensigns are strong 
symbolic evidence, but their appropriation with other spoils 
by a conquering race confuses such ground of evidence. 
The apparent meaning of " Tyndarid," itein avengers, assimi- 
lates with the Celtic Andate, and Celtic conditions attach to 
the Dioscouri as Argonauts, and to their carrying Pallas of 
Asia to the Euxine. The scalp or skull i>f an enemy would 
be left behind the march of the spoiler, whom the means of 
wealth and the civilized arts of captives, or their cities and 
establishments, reduced progressively from the nomad and 
hunter to the armed police (JStcvOok and ro^aroi) of Athens, 
the Soldurii of Aquitaine, and the lieges of Camutes' chief. 
Whether the Tyndarida in Hellenic traditions were under a 
Celtic gloss on the old tale, or actually in oamp^ does not 
appear. 

§ iv. We have tracked the Celts as Argonauts from Colchis 
to lolchos and Corinth, sites of the classic tale; but in fact the 
traditions at those points describe three great emporiums of 
commerce, the first boasting, among other wares, its flax, 
styled " Sardonic *' (Herod, ii. 105) ; Corinth, its metals or 
hardware ; and lolchos being the port of a sea surrounded by 
Persian settlements, the rich inheritance of succeeding 
dynasties. Varieties of traditions and institutions, for the 
various races here under review, will occur, not at three, but 
at every important site on both sides of the Mgesui and 
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neighbouring seas. These successive inroads and settlements 
were so many transitions of Hellenic history before the 
period of history or of extant poems. We must expect the 
later usurpations of Hellas to figure most in the *' Iliad," or 
to influence most its character in narrative and description ; 
and to play a part among early hints or remains of civiliza- 
tion and enterprise. Argonautic or Celtic traits are not 
limited to the track of the Argo or its heroes ; and many 
supposed points of the Argonautica are but so many local 
adaptations of an obscure and earlier narrative^ as Solomon 
is prince of Glamoury in Syria and Arabia, and Prince 
Arthur a personage in whose life, deaths burial, and re- 
appearance, Wales and Brittany were emulous in believing. 
Our conclusion, in any further development, would drop the 
" Argo," and take up the Celt. 

Cadmus may have had to do with the dragon, or field 
of Mars, because here and in Crete (Miill., « Orch."), " Cad," 
Celtice, battle^ is in that name. Where the Dragon was found 
by the Celts between Thebes and China, from the Cimric 
Griffin, or Persian Dragon of the Sun, to that of the Yellow 
Sea, concerns us not Calydon, Kumos, Hesus, Teutates, 
and St. George, find Thracians on the Hellespont (Diad, fi), 
and bring them to Orchomenos: Magnesian and ^neanes 
together consulting the oracle at Delphi, as to further cam- 
paigns and settlements, follow the same escort, as none other 
will admit them to mythical and classic celebrity; in the 
" Odyssey," they ought to claim the Cimmerian caves beyond 
Corfu, because they were abodes of Celtic character, not 
Cimric ; the two races also being neighbours near the Crimea. 
They are the Medes (to, i. e., dividing^ as " Mesopotamia " 
divides the Tigris and Euphrates) of Palamedes, Diomedes, 
Medea and her Medeion, or Medeius, because if that syllable 
mean anything ethnological, it can only find a subject at the 
corresponding sites, the ultra-Armenian or ultra-Median 
Celt ; and if the Latin settlers came from the Grecian seas 
under ^neas Sylvius, or Diomede; or if Mezentius or 
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Megentius had to do with that early eastern settlement of 
Latium^ the tradition receives the Celt on more points of 
coincidence than it does any other race, and leaves ample 
room beyond for Perso-Tuscan and Acheean civilization, 
while the Persian-Achaean and Cimric civilization on 
the ^gean forced from those shores ^neanes Magnesians, 
and the Palladium or Gorgon of the Carduchian hordes, 
while Italy received and exhibited in the sites of their 
renewed enterprises no strength or establishment but that 
of the " Quires " or spear, the shrined camp, and marauding 
auspices, waiting and wanting Tuscan art and labour to fur- 
nish a Rome, around something of Pelasgic, and some Alban 
recollections of Celt. 

We find nothing historically or ethnologically defined 
in the Homeric and Hesiodic poems, because the wars and 
warriors they sung were the ruin of early Hellas ; and the 
post-Homeric period was one of darkness closing in over the 
^gean states, and therefore the Armenian or Carduchian 
warriors, iBgidee and Gorgonians, or Georgians, sought pay 
and prize money further West. Pindar (01. ii.) makes the 
powers of the isles of the blessed the Hesperia of new hopes 
and enterprise (as well as asylum of the shadowy Rhadaman- 
thus Rhea and old Time), reluctantly admit to companionship 
therewith Cadmus and Peleus, the homicide Achilles reeking 
with the slaughter of Hector and Cycnus. 

Among Hellenic and Archaic monuments and institutions, 
we are not to expect enduring traces of these followers of the 
Gorgon, neither are we to refuse the Celtic cleiim to the 
introduction of their colour for the Spartan uniform, nor to 
" Tyrtaeus," the consummate General from the Attic 
'^Aphidna" {meaning divided J, probably Celtic cantonments. 
Who is "Antilochus" (" Odyss.," xxiv. 78), friend of 
Achilles, next to Patroclus? As to the Colchian golden 
fleece, it mfiy have been a veritable sheepskin, and at 
Phryxus in Moesia, accordingly, the ofierings of sheep may 
have been disallowed (Miill., O., 276) ; but the gold looks 
like a military chest. Hesiod (Theog., 970) makes lasius 
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father of Plutus^ and the golden leopards in the heraldry of 
Aquitaine transformed to lAons by our Plantagenets or 
since^ report Mithraics by the leopard-skin^ *)Da, symbol of 
the starry heaven. 

If we find the Thracians at any epoch (Mull., O.^ 390) at 
Parnassus, and Bacchus^ and Mars^ among the Muses and 
orgies throughout their celebrations, we can fix that era with 
some degree of accuracy by that of the Teucrian inroad, and 
as positively may we argue that the era of their disappearance 
was not later than that of the consolidation of the Doric rule 
in the Peloponese, when the plains of the Cephissus without 
its ** Doris/' gave the key of its position to new hands, 
or retained it as its own proper deposit. 

In fine, as we suggested at the commencement, to form a 
Gorgonian or Celtic group in Hellas, we have to handle 
mythical exceptions, — cases that interrupt most which is 
institutional or Archaic, or of the usual tenor of Hellenic 
mythology, whether they be objects of religious or civil 
celebration. 

As to local traditions of the Argonauts on the Propontis, 
which was little visited by the Greeks, till some centuries 
after the Trojan war, as these are made out by Cimric or 
Aramitic names, it seems probable that these sites fell early 
into the hands of Celts, of whom a remnant remaining im- 
posed there so much of the ** Argonautica." 

We shall anticipate the next chapter in following out these 
conclusions. The early era of Europe and its Perso-Ara* 
mitic civilization found a close, — an event scarcely given in 
the " Iliad," and the fall of Troy^ the Gate (ynn) of Europe, 
at that era. The same course of events is attempted to be 
disclosed by history, where Herodotus relates first that 
'' Scythians " held Asia for a period preceding the Lydian 
dynasty of Halyattes ; and secondly, where the father of 
history speaks of the Teucrians and Phrygians occupying 
Greece. His details of the former are unsatisfactory, for 
the Cimri were never on Scythian ground north of the 
Caucasus and Euxine, and he did not observe that North 
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Armenia had other outlets into civilized Asia than by the 
Caspian. Those mountaineers may have broken through 
Cimric ground, and reached Mesopotamia; and if they 
occupied the Syrian coast, and sacked its cities down to 
Egypt, the then western world and Herodotus were not 
likely to have received accounts of the state of Asia beyond 
that border so occupied and desolated. However, by the con- 
senting accounts of poet and historian, the weak coast-line of 
Asia Minor fell under a new dynasty ; the Phrygian and the 
Teuciian, or Thracian, settled in Greece, north and west of 
Boeotia, thence ravaging Elis in the Peloponese, and pene- 
trating Arcadia ; they occur chiefly under the name JEtolianSy 
from their head-quarters in Greece. Here, in ^tolia, they 
watched outside the coveted settlement of the -^olic or 
Ajsiatic settlement walled in by ^ta, Parnassus, Helicon, and 
Pame. The Dorians encamped in the Tetrapolis, the key to 
the position, keeping faith with their probable retainers, the 
wealthy Aspledonians, or rulers of the plains of Cephissus 
and around the Copaic lake-^a site capable of supporting a 
million inhabitants, and connected with a northern settle- 
ment of equal area and capabilities, surrounding the 
Pegasean or Persian Bay. 

But in succession, the Asian border, or the ^gean, and 
the Thessalian cities, having been overrun, a confederacy of 
the Dorians of the Tetrapolis, with the ^tolians or Caly- 
donians, was in action. The Orchomenian dynasty became 
Boeotian, at least for a period, and the Dorians, assisted 
by their allies, and by Tyrrhenians or Pelasgi, entered 
Peloponessus, overthrowing the Pelopid or Ionian dynasty, 
and the cities of their own race, the Achaeans, from whom, 
having, at some previous epoch, detached themselves, that of 
their present inroad was entitled " the return of the Hera- 
clidas," signifying that the Aramitic Syrian or Cyprian 
sojourners resumed their possessions. As to the latter 
designation of the Dorians, we have the testimony of the 
" Maccabees " to the Syrian extraction of the Dorians, and 
Cyprian or Gephyrian, from their apparent sojourning at 

K i 
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Cyprus, is without difficulty identified with the Achaean, 
while jhe latter is confessedly, hy admission of a Spartan or 
Spartans, on solemn occasion, admitted to comprise Dorian 
and Spartan. 

Such appears the scheme of Teucrian or Thracian 
enterprise, compassing the close of early Hellenic civi- 
lization. Who were these Teucrian ^tolians, if not Celts ? 
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CHAPTER VI. 

§ L Dorians and Achfeans one stock. — § ii. Of Oriental, Aramitic origin. 
— § iii. The Heracleids, Classic Apollo, and other particulars, usually 
assumed as Doric. — § iv. Assumed Doric Colonies in Asia. — 
§ T. Course of the Achfiei-Dorians from Asia. — Doric connexion with 
Apollo, Hercules, and the Games. — § vi. Recapitulation. 

Laconia* — § i. The Doric institutions and dynastic supe- 
riority in Greece, with our admitted ignorance of their 
original introduction to their territory, Laconia, suggest 
a great blank in history. 

The last preceding sections having exhibited an irruption 
of professed, trained, and egregiously armed wanderers, — 
races under the impulse of dispersion, invited by the com- 
paratively defenceless state of the invaded districts, and by 
the wealth there accumulated by settled industry, and the 
processes of art, of ALsiatic invention or introduction ; we 
have at once the chief conditions of the ''return of the 
Heraclidse," viz., the waste of barbarism reflected on the very 
resources of the barbarians, engendering a necessity of order 
by union of the others. 

Society had nigh forgotten itself for an interval: order 
had become an innovation, and its promoters forgotten 
and misrepresented, before their efforts or effects had 
become realized in any palpable or practical form of 
civil or religious administration. The '' Iliad " shows 
a light for our guidance, only to withdraw it, and leave 
us in utter darkness. At that era, we have in Greece 
Hellenes and Achaioi : in the next, Dorians and Athenians. 
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The dawn of history brings an Assyrian and Persian 
empire, or their effects, to the border of the ^gean ; the 
Persiait attempts on Greece and Egypt follow at the next 
epoch. In these facts we have the shadow of a preceding 
reality, Asiatic art and power spreading westward, until 
checked, first by barbarians, next by a race strong in 
the principles of order, and full of the patriotism emanating 
from its happy results in their energy and appreciation of 
a home and independence. Still, as to Greece, ''shadows 
possess it merely : " let us follow the apparent progress 
of Archaic civilization, going constantly and determinedly 
still further West. 

Lombardy and its southern districts to the Tiber present 
us the traces of constructive art and of drainage on that great 
scale exhibited in the neighbourhood of Orchomenos, Tyryns, 
Mycens, and Western Greece ; and a style copied or set in 
Archaic works of Egypt and Lydia, or even found at Perse- 
polis, and on the Tigris. The classic term, " Cyclopian/' 
stamps the early era as a dark age* The south of 
Italy, Magna Grsecia, with a later style of art, affords 
glimpses of a purer faith than that of the mythology 
that overlays whatever antecedents in Greece, and of 
principles and results of order in advance of that on the 
other side the Hadriatic. Of the early advance of civilization 
in these western latitudes, we have no positive evidence by 
traditions or written records ; things have to tell their story, 
if inquirers, mature in the knowledge of antiquity, make out 
or trace connexion with an emigration from the eastward, 
the proofs are abrupt, fragmental, or as much belonging to 
fable as to fact, and of so many and so varied aspects, as to 
mislead and wreck, rather than bring home, our conclusions. 
The Tuscan literature has not come down to us. Still 
we have something iif addition to the cities and cemeteries 
of Etruria, and some accounts of a Rome, as ancient as 
its ruin and resuscitation after its sack by the Gauls. 

The straits of Messina and the Gulf of Tarentum had 
collected their respective orders of settlers, the former to be 
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identified by their early relations (see preceding section) with 
the Phocseans of Marseilles* Crotona, rich with the spoils of 
Sybarisy had metropolitan power, and being a foundation 
nearly contemporary with that of Rome, had reached the 
maturity of order, and realized a Constitution approved 
by Plato, and accepted subsequently as the best possible by 
other communities, at 500 B.C., when a luxurious climate, 
wealth, and arts of effeminacy, had done their worst upon the 
men of a place originally styled " the city of the healthy." 
The Pythagorean league, blending with a free representative, 
or democratic state, the aristocracy of merit or imputed merit, 
in an upper class or senate, was nearly or actually contempo- 
rary with the foundation of Crotona. At this early period, 
they had energetic and hostile neighbours of another race at 
the straits of Messina, yet they developed their resources and 
policy, and with other States formed a league to vie with that 
of Tuscany at the opposite extremity of Italy. At the 
decline of the Pythagorean league, 500 B.C., Lower Italy 
flourished under ^' The Laws of the Achseans *' (Miill., D. iii. 
9 — 16). This investiture of an ancient nationality on the 
putting off an elder title (Pythagorean), can only be explained 
as the revival of old rights, or of an ancient name, authority, 
and dynasty ; or perhaps of resuming the old title, with 
much of the leaven of the superseded Constitution. 

Crotona had an Achsean reputation (M. D., iii. 9, 16), at 
an era when Greece and Rome were but developing their 
energies for the arts and strategies; then, for a century 
''Magna Greecia'* had carried off the chief prizes at 
Olympia, and therein exhibited a high state of discipline, 
attention to the training of noble horses, and generally 
physical and mental culture. At a later period, Epami- 
nondas fought for the recognition in Greece of '' the laws 
of the Achsans," and the '' Achfean league " was the 
cause of Philopeemen, ere the fatal decline of the once 
glorious Hellas. 

The Apollo and Hercules, and the Dioscouri, are supposed 
by their reception in Magna Grsecia, to constitute it Doraic. 
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(Miill., "Dor.") The nusitai, or public tables, are again 
taken, as of the Doric nationality (Niebuhr's " Rome ") ; but 
these assume the whole case in its very material points. 
Were not these severally received into the early Hellenic 
civilization ? If the Hercules of an early era be of the 
Assyrian type, and the Apollo the source or council of 
emigration westward, how can we fix among the dates of 
Doric, Heracleids, or of Delphi under Doric rule, insti- 
tutions that, respectively, must have preceded the emerging 
of the Doric power from the area of a camp, or its four 
towns near Phocis ? The Dorians have to make out their 
title up to the era of the " Iliad," — not to arraign that of the 
AchsBans ; to prove their own development, not to ignore one 
preceding theirs. The Spartan Lycurgus pairs off with 
Pythagoras (Miill., ** Dor.,") from the annals of really au- 
thentic records ; but the latter, in the traditions of Magna 
Grsecia (lamblicus in vitdj, was contemporary with ** Abaris 
the Hyperborean," a case with a Cimric aspect. The common 
table or hospitality of the commune has features of the British 
ty thing ; the other, Pythagorean discipline, including its prac- 
tice of the musical art, is of the same order ; but the very idea 
of moral culture, the xoa/jM^ of the " Pythagoreans," is of that 
high Aramitic and Druid character, whence human wisdom 
became and was received as oracular, and civilization re- 
mained permanent, in successive migrations of the people 
from the Caspian to the island-shores of the Atlantic. In 
asserting so much for our own race, we are not, if their title 
be proved, to exclude the Achaeans or Dorians from an 
Aramitic origin. In presuming or admitting such a title, we 
supersede the comparatively minute proofs of civilization, 
from a sojourn at Crete or Delphi, or at least repel the 
assumption that Crete or Delphi, at any period within or 
approaching the Hell^ic historical period, can furnish any 
proofs whatever, to make or deny an exclusive title for the 
Dorians to the system of civilization in which they more 
or less participated. 

Concede the whole statement of Miiller, in his argument 
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for a Doric title to those institutional names ; they received 
Apollo and Hercules : but whence ? Go a step further : 
several important colonies spoke the Doric language or 
dialect, and copied its principal departments of political 
administration. The question above all is, What dialect 
was the Achaean, who, with the Hellenes, comprised all 
or both the nationalities of Greece at the date of the 
** Iliad ? " All Sicily, including Syracuse, of Corinthian 
foundation, spoke the Doric dialect. *' Our origin is Corin- 
thian, and therefore we speak Doric," is an argument of 
one of the characters in Theocritus (Adoniaz., 53) ; as 
Thucydides, also (vi., 77), divides Hellenism into two 
tongues, Ionic and Doric (MiilL, ** Dorians," i., 6, 7.) If 
we go back to the Peloponese, many cities oif states, includ- 
ing Amyclffi (lb., i., 6, 13), survived in Achaean independence 
the revolution of the returning " Heraclidae." What lan- 
guage, we may ask, belonged before that era to the Pelo- 
ponese? It is very unusual for an armed minority, in 
overthrowing a dynasty, to eradicate the language of the 
conquered people. But Syracuse was founded jointly by 
Corinthians and settlers from Olympia, people from both 
sides of the Peloponese : the language of Syracuse was the 
Doric. The honours of Arethusa of Syracuse was a national 
institution there, derived from the Western Peloponese, and 
the name, " Nine Rivers," or ninth river, accords there with 
the fact of nine rivers in the neighbourhood of Alpheus, all 
bearing Aramitic names in an Achaean district. Thus, so 
far, the Sicilian Greek was an Asiatic graft on the Sanscrit, 
and the Doric was similarly circumstanced, with similar 
results; Sicily spoke Doric, and Laconia spoke a Sicilian 
dialect. 

If, from the Doric dialect, we turn to the Syssitia, here 
the barley-cake, fia^ai, u e., maize, rrftd, unleavened cake ; 
the attotoancej aucXov, f. ^., bsM, Achol, to eat; the title of 
the divisions or messes, Phiditid, ms, to separate; — all 
belong to one vocabulary or origin. Even the peculiarly 
Spartan Lescha is Aramitic, "yxh, a chamber or room, though 
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the Spartan Lescha was tvb dio. Other cases will be given 
presently. 

These indications of race should at least set us on searching 
for Doric institutions higher up the source than at the 
period of their re-entering the Feloponese, and render us 
cautious in interpreting even Heracleid as exclusivelj 
Dorian; as also should it make us hesitate in making 
the AchsBans a subordinate race, and therein setting aside 
the testimony of the ** Iliad '* on so obvious a point of 
information as the then nationality of the Grecian people. 

§ ii. History gives the establishment of the Dorians in the 
Peloponese under the title of the " return of the Heraclidas," 
and the title for the occasion has since passed current for 
this, that Herffcleid and Dorian are synonymous and equiva- 
lent in every respect, so that, for example, the Achaeans are 
not Heracleids. Herodotus makes the Lydian dynasty, 
- preceding the last, Herdcleida. In the ^^ Iliad," Hercules 
seems used as an epithet; Biai HpcucKeiff is more frequent 
than the simple form, HpcucXrj^. Every country had its Bifif 
HpaKTuifj, symbolically given as an Athlete ; such a group 
occurs in the sculptures of Nineveh, This seems to repre- 
sent a general idea, not an individuality : no word less fit to 
decide between two neighbouring races, no definition more 
obscure for criticism. To assert that the Achasans were not 
Heracleidse, would be to assert that ** the most illustrious," 
** the most noble," or " the valiant," could only attach to the 
heirs of one house, and, almost, that the syllable, ^* man," as 
a component of a class-word, could not by possibility attach 
to any but one particular race. When " the Heraclidse " 
were assumed by a separated community, would determine 
nothing for that people at an era prior to that assumption, 
and almost call for an argument why it should have been 
surrendered to them by their neighbours. The synonym, 
aXicrj, in ^' Alcides," leaves no doubt as to the idea (xKeosi) 
in HpcucXrf^ ; and when we find that- idea in Hyllus and his 
brother Olenus, bn, splendor, and ]vba, a mirror ^ we have a 
warrant to look into the early myths of the heroes Hyllus 
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and Glenus, to demand some particularity of place and event, 
and confirmations of the same from something mentioned 
elsewhere, before we admit them as immediate sons of 
Herculesy or as anything essentially different from a title of 
eminence. (Miiller, " Dorians," i. 8.) 

So little attaches to Hillus, that, leaving his name free 
from discussion, we may pass on to the general question. 
Who were the Heraclidse? — who were the Dorians? The 
latter name for any race prior to the return of the Hera- 
clidae is strictly of local application — to Doris, the hilly 
tract of, perhaps, 200 square miles south of Mount MtA, and 
to the partly ^olian colony of the Asian Doris. "We have 
no warranty for giving the name Doris any other than a local 
origin, nor an antiquity beyond the occupation of Doris by 
the race who' became famous in the Peloponese. 

But it is assumed (MiilL, " Dor.," vi, 2) that Doric meant 
or comprised worshippers of Apollo, as distinguished from 
votaries of Demeter, and that the latter was a peculiarity of 
the Achaeans. The union of the two forms of worship at 
Triopium in the Asian Doris; the Amphyctionic body, of 
Achaean rather than Doric pretensions, also uniting the two 
deities; the festival of Hyacinth, embodying rites of Demeter 
with others of Apollo, at Amyclse, are all against that 
assumption. 

The Tyndaridse or Dioscuri are also generally assigned to 
the Dorians, but the more ancient myths fix them near 
Amyclse, which remained Achaean after the Doric inroad 
into Peloponese ; and that southern extremity of Laconia is 
distinguished as of the Cyparissaei, which appears synony- 
mous with Achaean, p. 148. 

The Doric language rather assimilated in dialect to 
" iEolic," a word we have always applied to Persian. This 
race we suppose to have introduced writing. And many or 
most of the Doric peculiarities are such as a limited alphabet 
and the form of a Persian sentence would explain : in other 
particulars, the dialect has the Chaldee variety of the 
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Aramitic. Cos and Epedourus, as of the race of Escula- 
pius, are styled Doric, but at Cos the physicians wrote Ionic, 

^* Achaius " seems referrible to tauo^^ good, in the Doric or 
Laconian dialect (Miill., "Dor.," App.); but, conversely, 
leaio^ may be derived from the former. So, the Chaldeans, 
where the name first occurs in Genesis, are the Chasid, IDHf 
the hohf. This idea is extant in the oaioi of Delphi ; but 
the same TDH is also a stork. Now, the Cabiri, who had 
been expelled from Anthedon by Telondas, were restored by 
Pelargif descended from Potnia. (Pausanias.) This remark- 
able tradition is somewhat cognate to another (Pausanias, 
V. 34) : the Phygalians were restored to their temple of 
Phygalia by the OrestidtE, Orestes is the Achaean hero 
in traditions of the Heracleids (Miill., "Dor.,*' i., 3), and 
Phygalia, bs!i D, Head place of blood- atonement. The 
Achseans in Thrakis were neighbours to the Cimric Ker- 
kopes (M., D., b. i., c. i. ; and c. ii., s. 5), and the Dryopes 
of Asine, DQ7K, " the guilty J"^ Hermione and the Thermesians 
claim many of the myths of Argolis, relating to Orestes. 
It thus becomes difficult to assert relation between the 
Orestes and the IleKapyo^, still more so to determine 
whether, as such, Ilekapyoif *lDn, the people intended, 
belong to the Chaldee race so designated, or only adopt 
it as an epithet or title of (holy) office. Ur, of the 
Chaldees, and *)n, mountain^ give the root or a root for 
Orestes. 

We find, at Sparta, and in its institutions, the Aramitic 
prevailing. The " Lescha," ^tt^b, a chamber or porch ; the 
judges, or Ephetse, rD*», to cuhm-^ihe idea of the KoafiOi, 
similar officers in Crete (Miill., " Dor.," iii., c. 7, 8) ; the 
" Buagi," presiding over education, is (B for the ^), 
" Ouages," or Druids (Part I., c. v., 81) ; their barley-cake, 
fut^cu, is mt), maize; the allowance, cukT^ov, bOHy to eat; 
the messes, " Phiditiae," mO, to^separate ; — these are among 
the Aramitic titles of Spartan institutions. The temple of 
Pasipha at Thalamae, where the Ephors were inaugurated 
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for certain functions (by dreams)^ reports a name embodying 
y^\ KoafAOfg which is synonymous with ^* Jah/* and so 
applied. (Job x. 3 ; iii. 4.) The Ephors commenced the year 
at the autumnal equinox, as in Syria (the civil year of the 
Jews), the archaic and, it is supposed, patriarchal arrange- 
ment of the calendar. [Michaelis.) 

Josephus asserts the Punic origin of the Greeks. {" Bell. 
Jud." xii., c. V. ; xiii., c. ix.) Strabo finds that Arabs 
settled in Euboea (x., 447) : Apafie^ oi, KaSfJuo awSuiOePTe: : 
and see Diodorus Siculus, p. 72 ; also Pliny, vi., 92. Jona- 
than the Maccabee claims relation for the Jews with the 
Spartans. {2 Maccab., xii. See Calmet*s Works, 1720, 
4to., on these subjects, c. f. 71.) 

The Syrian site of Dorians must remain a mystery: 
" mirati ruinas Dor," is in the journal of Hieronymus, 
when near Mount Carmel : the name Dor may be referred 
to n*T, liberty, or to the Persian Dar, a pku:e or house, the 
latter interpretation seeming to apply to Doris, the wedge- 
shaped border or cantonments of the Doric guard of the 
Orchomenian district. 

$ iii. The mythical heads of the three Doric tribes, 
Eurysthenes, and Procles, and Aristodemus, though Cicero 
has dropped an observation settling the priority of decease 
of the two former to a year, are names without any circum- 
stances fixing them, except as names or titles of the invading 
Dorians or their chiefs. iVocles, like Prometheus, implies 
an assertion of antiquity. Oiolukos (Herod., iv., 147, 149) 
is the son of Theras, a Cadmean brother-in-law to those 
Doric brothers, Procles and Eurysthenes, and father to 
Mgeus. In the painted hall of Sparta, Cadmus, Oiolukos, 
and ^geus are grouped together with Laius and Europus. 
(Miill., " Orch.," xvi.) Now Oiolukos (Herod., iv., 147) has 
relations to the island Thera, where the name "^ae" is 
given to a site of ruins of the Lydian character (^7, jSae, are 
ruins), which are appropriately described by '^ Oiolukos." 
Thera had institutional relations with Boeotia, and sent 
colonies to Acragas, in Sicily. (Ibid.) From these parti* 
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culars^ those Heraclidae, or the titles in question^ were 
known at Thera, the Lycian, or Persian, or Aramitic 
settlement, long antecedent to the Doric invasion from the 
shores of ^tolia. The " Iliad " does not want a Heracleid, 
Tlepolemusi but ** Doric'* does not attach to his name, 
lolaus is associated with Hyllus, leading Dorians and Athe- 
nians against Eurystheus, at the pass of Sciron, where 
Alcmsena, too, is brought on the scene. (MiilL, ** Dor.,'' 
i., S, 5.) lolaus obtained from the gods a second youth for 
the occasion. Without stopping to notice the general adop- 
tion of cognate names, Eurystheus and Eurysthenes, on this 
and other occasions, the Eurystheus is said to have been 
succeeded by the " Pelopidae," so that he was of the Persian 
dynasty. Hyllus, attempting to invade the Peloponese, is 
defeated and killed by the united forces of Arcadians, 
lonians, and Achseans. (Ibid., i., 3, 6.) This accotmt 
may make the Pelopidse lonians, as in our last chapter ; the 
other excludes the Ionic succession. In the former, Hyllus 
is killed , by " Echimus " (a name probably for a fort, PFOn), 
or Aeropus, Prince of Tegea. So closely fact and fable 
mix in the tradition, without a clue to a discovery. 

The Dorians, in their reverses, are received in " Trachis," 
the plain of the Spercheius, between the *' Achaean " moun- 
tains and ^ta; their host is Ceyx (perhaps WW Tin, con^ 
nexian of die generations), and they form settlements, whence 
they are driven out by the " -^nianes," a race contemporary 
with the Magnesians, and consulting at same time with them 
the oracle of Apollo as to migration at a certain era (Miill., 
" Dor.," ii., 3, 5), a circumstance referring both people to 
one camp and race, or arguing the ascendancy at that period 
of a hostile race, probably those Achaean mountaineers to 
whom the plain Tr-Achis, the totvn oftheAchaans, may have 
belonged. The neighbouring Tetrapolis, originally the 
Tripolis of Boeum, Cytaneum, and Erineum (all Aramitic 
names), shut up the fugitive Heraclidse for a season. 
In after-times, the Spartans claimed right of settlement in 
Trachis, which was opposed by the jealousy of the neigh- 
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bouring States (Ibid., i., 2, 6) ; but, at the earlier era 
of their retreat, iEta walled in " Doris ** from the Achaeans. 
The enterprises of the Achaeans of an early date — earlier 
than their resistance to the invading Dorians at Amyclas and 
elsewhere, protracted long after the return of the Heraclidas 
— are little noticed in the " Iliad," and lie beyond the reach 
of history. The " Odyssey," where Demodoces sings in the 
Court of Alcinous, makes them famous for their reverses. 
The claim of the Spartan Cleomenes to privileges as an 
Achaean ; the assertion by Epaminondas, and later by Philo- 
paemen, of the " Laws of the Achaeans," and the " Achaean 
Laws," that succeeded the Pythagorean system in Italy, prove 
their title, confirming that in the " Iliad," " Panhellenes and 
Achaeans," as comprehensive and supreme. Their position 
about Trachis and the mountain region between Thessaly and 
Boeoda shows an object of disputing the Persian settlement, 
based between lolchos and the Lake Copais, or connecting 
and including the two. The graves of the " Dioscuri," the 
Spartan insignia, were at the Achaean town. Amy else (Miill., 
" Dor.," i., 6) ; the neighbouring Therapne is the scene of 
Pindar's " Dioscuri," and there was a Phebaeum. In Asia, 
the Achaeans merge, as to title, in the ^olic States. (Miill., 
i., 3, 12.) 

The "Doris" of Asia had, at its metropolis, Triopium, 
the worship of Demeter conjointly with Apollo — a mixture, 
not exhibiting Doric sanctions on the continent. 

The Achaeic-Doric tribe are, we have just said, claimed as 
of Aramitic origin (2 Maccabees, xii.), but no tribe of that 
name occurs in the elder branch of that stock : in Arabia 
there is a tribe of Ac (Rev. C. Foster's " Arabia "), suggest- 
ing Achaeans; and a similar name appears in the Nineveh 
inscription, assigned to the Syrian coast, near Tyre. Near 
Mount Carmel was Dor in ruins (Reland, " Palaest."), a 
name that may be Persian, Dar, a place, according with 
the other coast-towns mentioned in a preceding chapter. 
Dorium, in Elis, as the site of a contest of the Muses, is 
given in the " Iliad," ii., 591. 
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The '* Doric ApoUo/' or the accrediting Dorians with any 
part or parcel of classic heathenism as original or institu- 
tional, isy in the first place, as appears, a gross assumption, 
and in the next place, allowing such assumption, a great 
difficulty. It is incompatible with the fact of Oriental 
features in the Doric dialect, and with their other latent 
Orientalisms. The inscription of "Jah," nK% or (in its 
Greek characters) gj, on the temple of Delphi, betrays the 
high original auspices of the Doric migration westward, as 
do their Cretan relations, the Cretan State being under an 
executive, denoting, by its title, ico<r/i09i something theocratic^ 
and a reference to the All Mighty, " Jah." Their preten- 
sions to the protectorate of Delphi, their old sojourn near 
Parnassus, aspirations towards a sublime revelation, — these 
are severally or collectively points in the case of a Doric 
revolution more marked than appears on the classic page; 
they betray a blank in Doric history which can only be filled 
up by the fact of a long, doubtful internecine struggle of 
" Heraclidae ** with their Peloponesian neighbours — a series 
or epoch of campaigns, when the Doric camp held other than 
its own (M. D., i. 3 — ^9) — a period in which the faith of the 
minority became compromised, and the distant Delphi called 
in vain on its protectors, and the games of Pisa or £lis, 
with their heroic prestige and enthusiastic accompaniments, 
usurped the place of religion, and substituted an arena for a 
shrine, an oath of office of Sellanodikes for a confession, and 
a prayer of the old votary under a primeval faith. 

Pelasgic or Messenian skill in arms and song, and athletic 
exercises, and Teucrian tactics in the field or in the area of 
the Pyrrhic dance, superseded and obscured by the flush of 
their exhibition the devotion of heart and soul to a sublime 
truth. The fco<rfio<; and " Minos," or " Minyae " (>»), of elder 
sites may have been reflected in shadowy proportions in the 
temple, an idea of the "Olympian Jove," but the grand 
original was obscured in interpretations and ideas of the 
mixed Hellenes at the Games. The same taste or order of 
mind, or the state of feeling and civilization, which ignored 
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the high and holy antiquity of Parnassus, and the inspiring or 
inspired Nine to place Thespis at the head of the poetic art, 
on old Athenian ground, this of itself goes the whole way to 
develope an epoch of anarchy, the dark ages of the Pelasgi 
and Teucrians supervening after that which had given 
Homer his theme, and his school or example, and which, 
besides the " Iliad," left us a " Hesiod," tracing shadows of 
old thoughts and faith, and an Orpheus, disclosing the very 
words of archaic prayers.* 

§ iv. C. O. Miiller has the broad admission (" Dorians," 
i. 4) : " There is no part of the traditional history of Greece 

* The Achseans, as said, were Hyllians, therefore Heracleids, the sculp- 
ture on the Aids (Pausan., y. 23), giving Hercules contending with an 
Amazon for a Belt of Mars, may refer to their march through the Ionic 
coast of Asia, or seated in Asia during the Ionic invasion. The Achaeans, 
in their passage irom Tyre or Cyprus, and in the progress of settlement, 
would have encountered Cretan hostility, and, at a different era, might 
have fallen under the protection, or taken place in their ranks. The 
Centaurs, Salmonius, and Chiron, were Cretans. (Pindar. Pyth.) The 
antagonist Lapithse may refer us to Lapathus, or Lapithus, in Cyprus, 
and the Lapithse, near the river Teasa (riMn, boundary), in Laconia, and 
the Mount Lapithaum, near Taygetus; but we have already assigned 
LapithiB to the Pelasgi. Salmone in Peloponese was founded from 
Sahnonia, orHalmopia, near Orchomenos. (Muller, "Dor.,** 12.) Chiron 
was son of Saturn and Callirhoe. We have here, in the clear-obscure of 
Mythologio suggestions of Cretan and Achaean, approximations and 
dissensions. Herodotus (vii. 197) gives the Gephyrean or Cyprian, or 
Achaean community, a Prytaneum or Court, designated ^^Leition" 
'*, coupled figures, a Syrian condition in symbolism or sculpture. Venus, 
Kvtfpis (Syrian Ken), would have been the " Mother of the Gods," estab- 
lished, as above, near Geronthrae, in early HyUean, or Achaian settlement 
in Hellas. The Achaean league in the time of Epaminondas claimed the 
temple and rites of the very ancient Andana, which was a second estab- 
lishment from the more ancient. 

Ceres, the Black, at Mount Elaion, four miles from Phygalia (Paus., 
V. 42), neighbour to Neptune and Despoina, a statue or group with head 
of horse, and dove, and dolphin in hand, appear as Syrian sculpture or 
symbols. Neptune, as before mentioned, may here comprise the attributes 
of Erectheus. The Achaean Ceres, or agriculture, was subsequently 
transferred to Sicily, the early emigration being given in the elegant fable 
of Arethusa. Black refers to Hellas, ^ night. 

L 
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^hose real 30urces are so little known as the expedition of 
the Heraclidae ; no one can fail to perceive that it possesses 
the same mythical character as the Trojan war." He soon 
afterwards introduces the declaration of the Spartan Cleo* 
menes : '' I am not a Dorian, but an Achasan." He disputes 
the accuracy of this declarationi if taken strictly ; that is, if 
it meant that the Achseans, not the Dorians, gave kings to 
Argos, Corinth, and Messenia, and founders and rulers to 
Corinth, Sicyon, Epidaurus, ^gina, Rhodes, Cos, &c. He 
asserts, however, that there was a ** difference in the language, 
religion, and customs of the two (Dorians and Achaeans) 
strikingly marked." Now, some of these ideas are contra- 
dictory to those in the context. Thus, in the Appendix (493), 
he shows that the Dorians had received their customs from 
Crete before any known Doric colonies were there ; for at 
Cnossus were the so-called Doric customs, and no Heraclida?. 
He computes (184>) the number of the invading Dorians who 
entered the Pelopouese at 20,000 males, a number exagge- 
rated upon the assumed data. And at the same time he 
considers (115) the Hexapolis, or "Doris of the extreme 
south-east tongue of Asia Minor," to have been originally 
founded from Troezen and Argos, by Dorians. He quotes 
authorities to the contrary, throwing back the origin of Halicar- 
nassus and the other five cities into mythological times. He 
perseveres in an opinion, although a small Doric settlement 
is also found inland in Phrygia, for which no Peloponese 
connexion can be discovered. Moreover, he asserts the 
probability of Rhodes having colonized the cities westward 
in Asia Minor, in spite of such Peloponesian pretensions. 
He shows (115) that the Doric Hexapolis (which, it appears, 
comprised an antecedent population, Leleges and Carians), 
" celebrated at Triopium the rites of Apollo and Demeter, 
which last were of extreme antiquity." (115.) 

Without further discussion, the case entirely fails as to 
Doric customs and religion at Triopium. Further, it cannot 
be admitted that the Dorians are found at Rhodes and Crete, 
except as a minority, dependent on a settled conununity, 
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and wandering out, as in Phrygia, among other settlements, 
as if seeking an asylum. The sequel appears to be, that the 
Dorians, or the race of which they were part, were near 
their source, as far as the ^gean is concerned, in Crete and 
Rhodes. 

The Rhodian colonies (1S3) show the maritime power and 
enterprise of that people. The extraordinary masonry in 
Rhodes exhibits the primitive idea in architecture^dura^ 
bility, defying assault. But Crete and Rhodes had also 
settled institutions and an advanced civilization at the era 
when the Dorians, having ventured on the continent of 
Greece, were shut up in Bseum, Erynion, and Cytaneum, 
north of the Parnassian defiles. With reference to Crete, 
the Ditantfy *^ Dictynnis," as a pharmaceutical production in 
midwifery sought there, implied an export trade and medical 
school in the far antiquity that supplied mythology. It is 
described by Galen, and having an Aramitic name, p^*T 7719, 
rock^enetrating^ it being found in the fissures of rocks. 
Rhodes had relation with Esculapius, and may have taken 
his school to Epidaurus, where it was found early in exist- 
ence ; on this fact Epidaurus is assumed to have colonized 
Rhodes and Trsezenian colonies, to have touched at 
Epidaurus on their way to Rhodes, since they also at 
Rhodes had Esculapius. In denying an Achean source 
to the Dorians (we state it thus broadly, admitting nothing 
less), he assumes that *' the worship of Apollo may be in all 
eases shown to have been the real motive which actuated the 
Dorians.** The proof of this assertion was the case to be 
made out on the evidence of that work, a masterpiece of 
historical, geographical, and philological research. 

Miiller pursues the history of Hyllus, the son of Hercules, 
and mentions his death in the isthmus at the hands of Echimius. 
He recovers to history a brother of Hyllus, Olenus, (63 — 63.) 
Both these names report aXicrf (Alcides), valour, or splendour, 
({ i.) Echinus is probably Chama^ a fortification, nnn. 

§ V. We have to wade through myths, with what result 
we may I if we would seek Greece beyond the Olympiads. 

L 2 
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Pindar relates that he derived his race from Sparta and the 
Heraclidse^ or sons of Hercules^ and living under the laws of 
^gimitUf a Heracleid^ referring to the island of Thera as a 
point in the line of approaches of the Heraclidae to Grreece. 
(Pyth., V. 95; i. 120.) 

The Minyan iBgidse are brought to the same island 
(Herod.9 iv. 150), as from Lemnos; and they, on claiming 
asylum from the Dorians, are first sent by their ErinnyM to 
Thebes, to appease the manes or memory of CBdipus. The 
-^gid®, D'^ 1H, refer us to the -ZEgean* The Achcans are 
traced from the neighbourhood of Tyre (inscription at 
Nineveh) to Cilicia, the Cilicians appearing as inraxaiot^ 
(Herod.), and thence south of the mountain ridge forming 
one horn of the Malian bay, where is also the river Phcsnix 
(Herod., vii. 197—200); their Prytanium is "Lection" 
(Ibid., 197), ^lb, coupled or hiform figures. From Cyprus 
the " Gephyreans " (*1S3) appear traceable to the same 
neighbourhood in Thessaly, whence they sought asylum at 
Athens, having their own rites, the " Achaean Demeter." 
(Herod., v. 57 — 61.) Herod. (Ibid.) finds that they came 
with Cadmus (Dip), the east, or the Tyrians, bringing letters 
to Greece. 

The " Laius^^ or Loition, hiform figures^ are Syrian, as 
also the egg-shaped helmet of the Dioscouri or Tyndaridse. 
Hercules, " Melcart " of the Syrians, ^^bD, labour^ is of the 
Doric heraldry, and appears in the Ino-Melicart of Thebes 
and the Isthmus. The Isthmus was the site of the general 
Confederacy of Greeks in the Persian War. (Miiller, 
Appendix.) Our suggestions gave the Doric dialect as 
the effect of stereotyping Ionic in the imperfect phonetic 
symbols of that period, Herod, (ibid.) finds the Cadmean 
characters in a certain inscription to have been, with little 
modification, those adopted in Greece. The ** Iliad " gives 
Hercules' sons as from Myc^ence and Tyrius^ and his Greeks 
were Hellenes and Achaioi, their commander-in-chief being 
from Mycenae. We have only to add, that, according to 
Pausanias, the Cyparissaeian corner^ extreme south of the 
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Peloponese, was occupied by the Heraclidae or Dorians prior 
to the event known as the return of Heracleids. These 
pai*ticulars9 added to the fact of the Dorians having sought 
asylum near Athens, and found it at Marathon, are sufficient 
to confirm the declaration of Cleomenes, the Spartan, that 
he was an Achaean and Heracleid. It is quite admissible 
into the scheme of such a conclusion, that the Dorians had a 
political existence apart from that of Achaeans. Brothers 
will disagree and part. The Dorians are found last before 
the event, the return of Heracleids, at the foot of Mount 
^ta, neighbours to the Parnassian shrine or oracle, and 
occupying the tripolis, of which, as well as of all Western 
Greece, Kitanium was the key. 

The important record, Genesis x. 4, 6 : " Javan, Elisha, 
Tarshish, Kittim, Dodanim," — ^isles of Gentiles. The last 
is *»« ^W, ^gean, Javan. Javan is " Ionian, or Greek " 
(particularly in Hindu, but also in all Oriental quotation). 
Elisha is generally assigned to Elis. Tarsus occurs in Cilicia, 
or may be the " Doric " Hexapolis, west of Lycia, the six 
cities^ IT nt9 ; and Dodona is that ancient site on the 
western coast, and Kittim is referrible to that Doric 
Kitanium. 

This record takes the navigable course of commerce (clear 
of ^gean storms and pirates), and indicates very clearly the 
report of a Tyrian navigator, or a line of Tyrian or Syrian 
settlements, ports, or conquests. The Gipsy (Pelasgic) 
inroad • or revolution, as at this era, will account for the 
Dorians being shut up in Kitanium. The six cities may at 
that period havie lost their Doric guests, and may have been 
still flourishing without them, under protection of the 
Rhodian fleet. The dark age of Greece, which makes her 
classic cradle Pelasgic, induced the historical difficulty. 
The return of the Heracleids, and the record of Iphitus* 
Qtwit, perhaps " Glenus," vbl (which occurs in the sense of 
a tablet for inscription), found the Peloponese, except the 
strong fastnesses on the Isthmus and the eastern coast, in the 
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hands of the MessenianSy or " -Slpytidae," whom we freely 
get down " Gipsies.'^ (See c. iii.) 

The institutional condition of atonement far blood is 
assumed into the Doric claim, which our Suggestions show 
to attach to Phjgalia, and its ^'assisting Apollo/' by the 
connexion with Orestidae. The same institution, by the 
same circumstance (Orestes), attaches to Diana* The 
Craugallidae at Delphi replace Orestes, but their claim is 
set aside; wanting that, Delphi loses half its title to the 
atonement* The Dryopes at Delphi are not to be set aside 
for Dorians; their claim to antiquity at the Peloponese 
is higher than Doric, having preceded the worshippers and 
worship at Andana. Delos and Latona, Lethe^ nb, as an 
asylum, and intimately connected with the celebrations of 
Apollo, are set aside, leaving the Doric Apollo at DelphL 
Apollo, of Pherse or lolchos, and ^sculapius in his company, 
are not taken into the Doric claim, but have connexion with 
the Dryopes, oak-oracles. Apollo being assumed in part 
only in the Doric title, makes them accessory only to the 
idea ; Apollo gives them, the Dorians, only accidental rela- 
tions. 

Sometimes Apollo, at others Hercules, at another the 
TyndaridsB, are the tutelary heads of the Dorians ; the three 
are not necessarily connected. Their political caste was 
Heracleid, meaning Tyro- Achaean ; their ensign, the Tyn- 
daridse. Such is the result, unless, like the Apollo, Hercules 
prove only accidentally attached to the Dorians.- But 
assuming a more intimate relation, it gives them Assyrian 
or Syrian origin, and, referring to the Nineveh record^ 
constitutes them Achaean. 

When the Apollo is the Doric title, the Sun-god is not 
recognised; when Hercules, then the Sun-god is Apollo; 
he, Hercules, dedicating the horses of the sun to Dodonsean 
Zeus, herds of the Sun being found there, as also at Pherift 
on the Pegasaean bay, a name, Pegaeui, implying Adr#0 — 
Persian. The Sun-worship, independent of Apollo, appears 
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at Corinth, Rhodes, and Athens. (MiUIer, "Dor.," 300.) 
Artemis and worship of Light is earlier than Apollo, with 
same circumstances. (Ihid., 384.) This is also instanced 
in the Ephesian Diana. These circumstances indicate 
totally distinct ideas and emblems, or worshippers of a 
different race. The connexion of Hercules with that 
worship of Light disconnects him from Apollo, and tends 
further to show that the Doric or Heracleid connexion with 
Apollo was accidental. It has been shown that Diana 
was, though indistinct, an Oriental emblem of dynasty — an 
Oriental expression of a claim to a local supremacy or 
terrestrial rule. The Dorians always claim connexion with 
the south of the ^gean. Apollo has decided relations with 
the Hyperboreans, or ultra-montane of the Euxine. The 
Tyndaridae (were they Dorians ?) brought Asia (Minerva 
Asia) to Colchis and Epidaurus. (Paus., iii. 2i,) Apollo, 
except as a general expression for an oracle disconnected 
with Atonement, is not Asiatic, but local at Athens, Delphi, 
Delos, and Pherae, on the Pegasaean bay, and on the Euxine. 

If the title of the Dorians in " Apollo '* be obscure and 
contradictory, that of ** Hercules," for Dorians, is ridiculous. 
He being found at the straits of Gibraltar, thence in his 
person Hades is confused, and the Myrtle, Hades, Din, is 
associated with Hercules in the games as the funeral bough, 
while it really indicated the goal of maritime adventure, 
i.e., of the Tyrians, at the myrtle bowers of Cadiz. 
Hercules fights against the Centaurs, yet the Dorian anta- 
gonists were the Lapithae. (M. " Dor.," 413.) Little 
confidence can be placed on narrative which makes Hercules 
conquer ^chalia, not distinguishing whether the place of 
that name is Thesportia, ^Eubcea, Thessaly, or Arcadia. 
(Ibid., 41:2.) Hercules finishes his career on Mount iEta, 
Mto3^, counsel, as associated with Dryopean meetings ; but that 
name being like DHV, to bum, Hercules dies in fiames. 

A long interval may have elapsed previous to the Hera- 
dida^ occupying the deserted seats of civilization in the 
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Peloponese^ as they had previously sought asylum among 
the TrachineSf beyond the Achaean mountains and Malean 
bay, and there found the hospitality of Ceyx, the life of the 
generations^ W rP mn, king of those Trachines, Tovnu of 
Kent, 7a -)ID, thence fleeing to the same power at Athens, 
and obtaining a settlement in the Tetrapolis of Marathon* 
When they ventured to enter Peloponese, they had an army 
of stout hands and hearts, but with feeble materiel; having 
no fleet, they crossed at the narrow strait of Jthium, "Ti, 
a break or strait. 

On their conquest of or progress in Peloponese they 
inherited the glory of another race ; their Hgllus, splendour, 
destroyed or put out the Iphytus, splendour. Iphgtue, v^, 
that had at Arina (Persian) or Elis, established contests in 
music and racing. They named the plain or course ^^AUis " 
(Doric for refjuevos), bounded by the stream Cladius, Tbn, 
weasel^ or lapse^ where the sacred armistice Thermius, O^Vl, 
boundary, had been already established, and frequently 
interfered among border forays, (Miill. D., 271), and where 
Apollo Thermius was known as well as at Athens (there 
Thermius the same — Ibid., ii., 419). Hercules might be 
accredited with the establishment of those games, but we 
know that powers in Asia had been more prominent (the 
Lydians — Herod., v. 94) in observance of those ordered and 
planned pastimes. The Hyperboreans sent Hercules home 
with the olive, when he was hunting the stag of Artemis on 
the Ister. Zetes and Chalias (Pind. Pyth.) were the sons of 
Boreas. Zetes, nt, the olive. 

The neighbourhood of the Olympic games had always 
been gamesome. Near Arena, Thamyras, the Persian 
Derbend, was installed in memory, and made fairyland 
(Jennistan) known in Hellas, on that peaceful western shore 
of Ceyx and Halcyone. 

The prizes from the early tradition of Hesperian orange, 
^■)C, fruit-tree, and the myrtle. Hades, Din, which consigned 
Hercules to '' Hades," in mythological interpretation asso* 
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ciated with the games^ down to the parsley, crown of the 
Isthmian and Nemean games, show that the virtue was then 
ahove all price. 

Mythology not heing to be trusted beyond the first step, 
we require all the evidence to be sifted on which it is said 
(Pref. Pyth, Pindar, Benedict), that the first Pythian con- 
querors were those given by Pindar and others as Argonauts, 
including Zetes, rvt, the olive, and his brother, Hyperborean 
Chalias, Peleus, ^Xos, mud, u e., IdlD, Thetis, Titan, and 
Hercules, Such names only reduce the Argonauts to an 
expression of Hyperborean and Persian (Titanic system 
of the Zendavesta), influencing all the fundamental institu- 
tions of Hellas, the land of the fFest or Night, b^b, the name 
shrouded in the ancient legends of Delos, bl, the door or 
entrance to Greece ; where Pindar (Pindar, op MiiU., "Dor.," 
321,) calls it, " the Star of the dark Earth,*' i. e.. Star of the 
West. 

The analogies and affinities making these games, and espe* 
daily the Pythian celebrations, whether in the shape of games 
or otherwise, Hellenic, in the widest sense, may be satisfac- 
torily suggested, from a short passage of Miiller's elaborate 
summary (" Dorians," 258). Of Ion's two supposed fathers, 
"there was no more difference originally between his two 
fathers, Apollo and Xuthus, than between the two fathers of 
Theseus, ^geus, and Poseidon. Theseus consecrated his 
hair to the same god : a place at Delphi was called Thesea.** 
As to the consecration of hair that is related by Herodotus of 
the Hyperborean records at Delos, Miiller proceeds, — " It is 
also related of ^geus that his kingdom embracing the plain 
of Attica, stretched as far as Pythium, where it bordered on 
Megaris. This Pythium was situated in the sacred iEnoe to 
the north of the plain of Eleusis, and in a district of remark- 
able fertility ; " jEnoe, probably, from 7'»\ tvine. Here 
were observed the watchings through nine nights before 
alluded to. The watchers were called Pythiastse and 
Deliastse. 
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We must not leave the Olympiads, Elis and Pisa, without 
one or two other particulars having been brought under 
review. Pisa refers to the passages from Asia, VWfi^ to paad 
over. The ** Arethusa/' which also occurs in Syria, on the 
Orontes, is the river (nH^) Thesoa, and which is mentioned as 
one of the nine rivers of Pisa, is in fact an expression for those 
nine streams, or the district, "SWn. It forms no necessary 
connexion with the Attic Theseus, as the Achaean, being 
Syrian, was a Semitic race and language (the twelve Achaean 
towns on the northern border of Peloponese are all Semitic 
names); but the Areihusa of Elis and Sicily^ of acknowledged 
relational serve to unite the Elian, Achaean, Sicilian, 
Demeter, and also Artemis (of the Arethusa), in the one 
ancient or Cabiric celebration of agriculture, and to show 
a succession crop of Hyperboreani Achaean, Attic, and Doric 
institutions, on the same ground ; for some of those relations, 
we should say, rather it shows proximity in point of time in 
successive places, or for different occasions. 

The Artemis- Arethusa has no connexion with Apollo, as it 
is a celebration referrible with the Arcadian KoXXurrff (Arte- 
mis), and her apKToty to the Brauron institution, — a matter of 
so high antiquity as to confuse dissimilar, though contempo- 
raneous, institutions. Apollo and Hercules, though not con- 
temporaneous, had near affinities, as the Dorians came into 
Delphi conquerors, inheriting the Pythian treasure at the old 
trophy, Telphussae, mw^ rf^n ; the oracular site precedent to 
the Delphic. Here Hercules is also found in close relations 
of time, or something else (for he is sometimes antagonist 
to Apollo), claiming the spot ; Alcmena here reposed {ximp 
v^\o^) with JRhadamanthuSf at the side of Tityus, words 
already associated with funeral obsequies, the dead, and 
Elysium. The Delphic oaioi were not expelled, but 
maintained their rights and establishment, or office, inde- 
pendent of the Dorians. (M. "Dor.," 269.) Hercules 
appears the real inheritor^ an Apollo, as represented by 
the antecedent otrw^. But Hercules was only a symbolic in* 
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heritance, as Delphi or Apollo was substantially one ; for the 
former refers us to his mates the Argonauts, and at Delphi to 
the Titans, which indeed are united to the former, as Thetis 
to Peleus (just explained), the latter apparently connected 
or identical with PelopSf whose son, Chrysippus, was carried 
off by the Orchomenian Laius, his daughter, j^lcothoey made 
captive in Crete to Minos, — all suggesting, as in the approxi- 
mated genealogies of Peleus and Jason (identical with 
Perseus), an acknowledgment of the recurrence or reference 
to one idea, TUan, or earthy as the broad covering of the past, 
or the apol<^ of mythology ignoring past races and distinc- 
tionB. On a similar principle, ignorance of connexion, they 
allowed Deucalion (" Optu,*^ in Pindar, i. «., QTD, abundance^ 
or H99, shady) to be the root of the sacred families at 
Delphi; and Lycorea on Parnassus, as founded by him. 
(Miiller, D., SS8.) 

§ vi. We now briefly give the circumstantial evidence, 
or points accessory to the case. Delos was not a Doric 
station (Miiller, D., 820), nor Pherae, though there Artemis 
or Hecate Pheraia, referring us to the *' Perpheres," in the 
Hyperborean traditions, as to Delos. (Ibid., SS7.) Triopium 
united Apollo with Demeter, — a union that evinces pre- 
Doric association. At Didyma, the accessories are Egyptian. 
'^From the temple to the harbour, Panormus, there was a 
sacred road, adorned on both sides with more than sixty 
statues, in a very ancient style of workmanship ; amongst 
these an Egyptian.*' (Miill., D., 246.) 

Perhaps a scheme of particulars like the foregoing^ which 
only serve as heads for inquiry in those several departments 
of the myths concerning ApoUo, may suffice to show that no 
case can possibly be admitted for the Dorians as originating 
the temples, symbols, rites, and institutions, that crowd upon 
the subject, as within an area consecrated to a peculiar and 
impressive phase or character of civilization. 

Wherever past ages had sanctioned so much, mythology 
would amplify not a little ; the destroyers of all the physical 
wealth and establishments of a country would not be scru* 
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pulous about traditions and records, which they did not 
understand. When the dark ages waned, and something 
more genial dawned on the scene, new ways as well as the old, 
strange paths crossing the better, led the wanderer in a maze, 
escaped from which he reported all he could : but all was con- 
fusion. 

We need not take up, therefore, what seems Pelasgicy 
Apollo the son of Pallas and Hephaestus, — Hephaestus being, 
no doubt, the Lemnian blacksmith, brought to represent firey 
the Ionian Bagh in the neighbourhood of Pallas, Athenae. 
Nor need we take up the union of Apollo and Athenae 
as parents of the Corybantes at Crete, where the "&o* 
UeKaayoi " of the " Odyssey " (xix.) had come in as 
sharers of a fair estate. 

It seems clear in the evidence that idolatry was not ad-' 
mitted in the primal civilization of Greece, and that at 
the Pelasgic period those terrible smiths and robbers who 
cleft through the defences of heroes, their copper weapons, 
found no other sculptures abroad than the hand-posts or 
terminal figures ; otherwise Hermes would not have been the 
only god on which they would have left their mark of the 
Beast. 

From the success of the Doric inroad on Peloponese, the 
previous exhaustion of its civilized defenders seems a clear 
case. That they were brave and disciplined warriors, and in 
every way men for the occasion, there seems no doubt. They 
had, probably, it appears, gained a temporary footing in other 
parts of Greece, on previous occasions, as in inroads of other 
powers, who employed them in their ranks. The MaxeroL 
(Herod.) might be Dorians, who being expelled by the Cadmeans 
(men from the East, — it may mean their compatriot Achaeans, 
or any others, Persian or Cimri,) from about the Malean Bay, 
had pushed across towards Epirus. The name, ^ma. Engine 
of wary may have well applied to them as using such aids, or 
as representing the effect of a machine by their phalanx. 
Teucer also came from the neighbourhood of the Achaeans, 
t.^., from Cyprus (Pind., " Nem.," iv. 76). The name Teucer 
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may be coat of maily mnn. The Teucrians joined the 
Phrygians in their attack on Greece^ ^hich they penetrated 
to the Ionian sea. (Herod., v. 13.) The Magnetea may be 
referred to great shield, pD. 

We find in Thessaly Persian and Semitic topographical 
designations, " Pegasse " and " Athamas/' perhaps others, of 
the former. The DoHe plain, grassy, Scotussa, ancient water- 
ing-place, Bebaeis and lolchos, with medical terms of descrip- 
tion. Here we find the ancient " Opus," abundance, ttJB, the 
Doric or Pindaric name for Deucalion. These names may 
have been either of Cimric or Doric imposition. But Pherae 
connects it, by its Apollo and raven, with the Issedones of the 
Euxine, i.e., the Cimri. 

Written records were appearing with the Heraclidse, as 
before observed, and something like the roll of the Olym- 
piads was at least to be expected in some secure place 
of records. In the Altis the sculpture executed at a later 
day seemed scrupulous to copy particulars as from record. 
Hercules is contending with an Amazon for a belt (Pausan.), 
showing the very early date of that badge of chivalry. 
But Genius had already occupied the memory of one and 
another generation with fiction or a confused array of garbled 
facts and ingenious myths. The Pelasgi were below their 
descendants in that talent, if they could not invent or could ' 
not produce an artiste in song. 

The Argo {^^ Rag,'^ song, Hindu), the Kuprika, the 
Hesiod, Asia, ni;, Asiatic testinibny, the Cyclical or Epopaea, 
i,e., Eastern, P\V^V, including the MaB (Hesiod's), the 
Orphic or European, rpv, i. e., as av^iyv (Herod.), for Asia 
Minor, the Peninsula or Neck of Hesperia, the more 
celebrated " Iliad " and the " Odyssey " had, some in a more 
select community of listeners or learners, others throughout 
the idly-active public of Hellenic provinces, become familiar 
and prized. No severer scale of testimony than poems 
of such merit could be applied to past traditions by such a 
public. The Dorians, who had letters for great occasions, as 
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a Baron of the middle ages could maintain his deeds and 
support the scriveners^ cared little for collecting stale facts. 
They had gained a territory by the sword ; they turned, by 
the same force. Helots from across the Border into their 
farms, and they followed the discipline of their ancestors in 
the school of Oete. In their martial service, as wanderers or 
precarious settlers, they had observed the prestige of an 
oracle, that they secured to their interests, little careful of the 
faith of Dry opes, or the promise of Elysian mysteries. They 
were glorious for some five centuries. Were they a happy 
community ? 

** The twin brother of the Didymeean God, both in origin 
and in the similarity of worship, is the Clarian." (Ibid, 246.) 
The founder, according to mythological accounts, was Manto, 
the daughter of Tiresias and Lacius, or Racius, a Cretan. 
Crete, merely topographically considered, was in the way of 
Syrian and Egyptian settlement, and archsBologically preseiits 
anti-Doric art; the Doric connexion was so intimate, that 
priority of claim to Apollo must not be settled, without con- 
sidering other conditions of the subject. Telmessae (Fellowes* 
" Xanthus ") exhibits masonry of the most archaic character. 
Delphi, by the traditions, appears to have replaced ''Tel* 
phussae ; '* and the $uwv v^Xo9 (Mull., D., 363) there, may 
have reference to the elder name, as before explained ; but 
Tiresias being placed there, in connexion with ''Rhada- 
manthus," i, «., deep sleep^ the brother of deaths )1Q ^807, 
Sarpedon, the former nanle, TiresioB^ claims analogous 
meaning ; it may be Tr. ishoa, nvw^ IID, " Town of Sal* 
vation." With Athens, Apollo had at least a more 
''business-connexion" than with Delphi. He presided 
at the opening of all Law Courts. Patara in Lycia, 
in name exhibits the strict practical communication that 
existed between the places, itas, to open, and Delos, Vt, a 
door; here the oblations, as at Delos, were cakes in the diapes 
of lyres, and bows and arrows. (Miill., "Dor.," 238.) 

Mount iEta, tVtSS, Counsel, the boundary of the Doric 
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TetrapoliSj suggests their own peculiar seat of a tutelary 
CouuciL But Apollo held Parnassus^ beyond their southern 
limits. Locris Ozoleae, olive, rvt, separated Doris from 
Phocisy and in its name preserved affinity to Apollo, which 
** Doris " wants. 

At Troy, — nowhere else so many shrines of Apollo* 
(Miiller), — Apollo of the *^ Iliad«'* is antagonist to the 
Hellenes and Achseans. At another epoch, the Del- 
phians fled to the Achseans, showing a want of identity 
between the community at Delphi and the Achaean Power, 
In Macedonia, at ApoUonia, the worship is of a Sun-God, 
with a legend of blindness, in those who did not join in that 
worship. (Miiller, D., 421.) But as to Troy, there was 
a doubt, or opinion of great antiquity, whether all the 
Trojans were not settlers from Crete (Ibid., 240)^ and a 
positive fact that the Troes of Zelea, connected with 
Pentheus and the worship of Apollo, were mistaken by 
Homer, — th^r topography being not Trojan, but Lycian 
(Fellowes' ''Xanthus," p. 278), the antagonism of Apollo 
and Pentheus, as all of Sarpedon, or of Lycia and Lycian 
worship, recognising Apollo, wa^ either of poetical license, or 
a fact.* 

* The Tripod of Delphi appears a denvative from Dodona, where 
inverted catddrons were used in the celebration of the Hyades. Tripod 
lepotts, nov, which also in its primary meaning is " business," while the 
approximate word, rm, saphaj meana imsdom, oo^r, the Persian Soph^ 
giving both that idea and wool. From one of these, vdo, also the title of 
Hebrew judges, came the Tyrian and Punic << Suffetes," and perhaps the 
early German Schoffen. 
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CHAPTER Vn. 

§ i. Athens— Ancient Territory and Institutions. § iL The British Corn- 
Ears— Dragon — Music — ^Woollen Fillets — Oaks. § iii. Misletoe and 
Druid-Faith — Marine^Oracles — Murder, a Capital Offence — ^The 
Blue Belt 

The case for discussion was the introduction of the Cimri or 
Great Ken into Europe. We have, in the last five chapters, 
heen passing under review the settlement of "Europe," using 
that name in its early acceptance in the Homeric Hymn (to 
Apollo), «. e,y Greece (out of the Peloponese) : but it now 
appears that the classic land, in the pride of constructive art, 
or in the ruins that satisfy our travellers and antiquaries, is 
not the scene we have here to enter upon. Institutions that 
found and secure empires, and truths that realize an ersT past, 
the gay errors of a lettered, tasteful, and otherwise glorious 
antiquity, — these are and were Cimric, if that race were of 
Europe, ere the builders, the fablers, and the trained warriors 
crossed the Hasmus or the ^gean. 

Had Europe been less accessible from Asia, British 
enterprise (this name is an institutional equivalent for 
Cimric) might, nevertheless, have been felt in that Eastern 
Peninsula, but their traces would have been less confused, 
as they are well nigh obliterated, by those of their many 
followers. Accurate scholarship, assigning geographical 
limits for the various indwellers in ancient " Europe," have 
done vrrong to antiquity : the whole territory, but a fourth 
of the extent of England, had been overrun by successive 
hordes, or occupied by civilizing dynasties. Britain or 
Britons were not always shut up in Wales, nor Pelasgi 
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content with Pelasgiotis, nor lonians with Feloponese or 
Attica. 

So far, we have, perhaps, suggested sufficient, but Athens 
appears a contradiction; it is a barren spot, forbidding rather 
than inviting settlement. We are not seeking Prometheus 
bound to his rock, but industrious Britons in an adequate 
field of labour. The objection applies for an epoch, when 
Megara and the Argolic " Acte " ceased to contribute their 
harvests as tributary to, or of the appanage of, Athens. 
When " Cecropia " shrank to the Acropolis, and the subject 
acres down to the PirsBus and Mynichion, spreading on a 
base of some twenty miles, thence to Marathon, yielding 
metals, marble, potters' clay, oil, figs, and honey; then — 
why, at the worst, the city anticipated its after-growth, 
and opened her market to the Boeotian farmers or the 
traders of the Cyclades. 

Athens, however, is our destination, in searching for 
Cimric affinities in the local institutions and traditions of 
that celebrated spot. 

North of Delphi we have no continuous track of the 
Britons in Crreece, except an open way through the inter- 
mediate country to Thrace and their settlements, of which 
Lemnos has suggested itself as the outworks (chap. iii.). 
The Pythian procession from Delphi used to approach the 
coast at Pherae, and thence take the valley of Tempe to Mount 
Pytbium, on the confines of Macedon, or ancient " Thrace,'' 
where, after breaking off a branch of the sacred laurel, the 
cavalcade returned to Delphi. Between Fhera and Delphi 
spread the territory of the Minyae, the " Achaean mountains '* 
bounding, to the north, Loitce (>lb, coupled figured) and 
Parache indicate, with the notice of Herodotus on the 
Loitian (as the Prytanium of a race called " Gephyrasans," 
nsa, cypress), the emigrants from Achaia in Cilicia {Tttoxcuoi) 
and Syria, near Tyre, whose biform (Assyrian) objects of 
sculpture are expressed by that topographical name, as well 
as by the local traditions of the Gephyraeans (chap. vi.). 
South of that barrier begins the tract of the ancient Lamia, 

M 
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uvhi people, on the northern boundary of Orchomenos. 
North of that latitude^ in a more open sea^ about Lenrnos 
and Lesbos, the fleets of advanced communities, and after- 
wards of a strong pirate confederacy, had room for action. 
The iron-bound coast of Thessaly, with its stormy Pelion 
and Ossa, on the north, down to the Malian Bay, the harbour 
of the territory of the Lamia, separated by the " Achssan 
mountains " from the Pegiuean gulf, vdth its inland Pheras 
and tradition of the horses of the Sun — its Mount Athanuu, 
and temple of the same name ; — this was the scene of Persian 
civilization, and, towards the south, of Doric conflicts, where 
Phlegyans, Lapithae, " Trachinis," and " ^nianes," appear 
(chap. v.). The principal topography of the well-watered 
inland country^ Thessaly, is Aramitic. lolohos, pV^, leech ; 
Lake Babseis, 7373, bubos, or glandular swellings, connect 
it with the art of ^sculapius, the traditions of which 
connect him with Pherae. The Dotic is grassy, m 
(Aramitic ; XDl, Hebrew) ; Scotussa, the ancient waiering^ 
pla^e, WW^ r\pXO ; Deucalion, on the coast, has in Pindar, the 
synonym Opus, shady, HS7. lolchos and the talking-oaks 
are British ; and so, perhaps, also the raven connected with 
Apollo, recurring at the Cimric Chersonese. The topography 
of Aramitic form may have been Achaean or British, or the 
two tribes of one family may have occupied jointly* 

A glance at the early polity of Athens may precede our 
subject, as left in the first chapter. Attic civilization is 
considered identified with Theseus. This sounds W/n, 
nine, a number of high import at Athens and Delphi : the 
nine Muses, TVlffl^, that is, the anointed : the nine families of 
Traezene, the evi/aerepi^, or Pythian cycle of ninety-nine 
months, the period or cycle of coincidence of the sun and 
moon : this period was afterwards divided into two 
Olympiads of alternately forty-nine and fifty months. The 
Pythian cycle was in reality eight complete years, comprising 
nine intercalary months. Pausanias (ix. 115) says this was 
the period for the captivity of Hercules, prescribed by the 
oracle of the Ismenium: this word, fDt9, signifies eight 
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This €waerffp^9 was the period or interval of the missions 
to Crete, as in the case of Theseus. (Miiller, "Dorians/* 
S7I5 429.) These cases may be sufficient to supplant a 
gratuitous idea of an historical personage by an actual 
Hellenic institution, involving the science of certain races 
or communities at that era.* 

The number niTie occurs in our British institution, known 
by the Saxon name of " Friborg, or Frankpledge," which 
appears similar to a Spanish institution (Recopilacion), 
designated Behetria, a word with several variations of spell- 
ing, and said to be Celtic. (Spelman*s "Gloss.") That it 
was British appears from this, that Von Savigny (" History 
Rom. Law in Mid. Ages ") could not find it in Saxon law 
out of Britain. In Saxon times it went also by the namci 
" Zehen-man-tahler," popularly rendered by " Nine tailors 
(thaler) make a man." 

This case has been added without any suggestion of such 
an institution at Athens. But it may have been as old as 
the " Britons," #• e., those communes comprising each a bail 
or foreman. 

Miiller (" Dor.," ii., 2, 8) states a Cretan origin of the 
nine families of TrsBzene, which, with Athens, held a com- 
merce with that island. At Crete, we find " Koarfioi " for 
the supreme administration. 

What was the exact function of the foreman or EiriSr)' 
fjuovf>yo9 of the Corinthian Potidseans, might, when dis- 
covered, supply a hint, perhaps, as to the British system of 
communes in Greece. (MiilL, " Dor.," i., 6, 8.) The ancient 
term of royalty at Sparta was nine years. (MiilL, " Dor.," 
iii., 6, 7.) 

Theseus appears in many respects identical with Hercules, 
to whom, according to the tradition alluded to by Miiller 
(*' Dor., b. ii., c. xi., § 10), he transferred the temple that 
had been consecrated to himself. It would appear, from the 
classic iconography and numismatics, that the rude club- 

* Another name for et/ele, tviavros, seems referrible to the Persian 
'^AniatiB.'' (See MUller, <' Antioch.'') 

M S 
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bearer was more recent than the armed warrior, as in the 
" Iliad " and the Hesiodic " Shield of Hercules," where he 
bears shield and spear ; in the " Odyssey," sword and bow. 
But, on the other hand, the Nineveh sculptures g^ve us the 
savage strangling a lion, and the Persian ^' Shamurg," as before 
observed, appears the type of his namesake, reported in the 
Scriptures (book of Judges), and thence variously Hellenized 
as Hercules ; while, from the name, Malicert (labourer), the 
Tyrian Hercules appears to have been of the same order. 

Theseus, or his representative, Hercules, but appropriately 
armed, was, perhaps, an original Cimric impersonation : the 
" Calovyd " (Part I.) or knight-errant, a recognised servant 
of the State, a member of the British " Grand Assize," 
which was constituted exclusively of knights. Feudal 
Europe was redeemed by this order, chivalry : and Pelasgic 
Greece found the same devoted champions of civilization 
flying to her rescue. Theseus receives his arms (as observed 
by *' Nimrod ") under circumstances exactly parallel to the 
British Arthur ; there is also a parallelism in their feats of 
knight-errantry. The scene of Theseus^ exploits, as that of 
the principal of Hercules' labours, was nearly the same, lying 
in and between Argolis and Athens. In Argolis the Persian 
type appears. Hercules kills the Lemean Hydra with the 
Arpe, or scimitar, of Perseus. Nemea was connected with 
worship of the moon, (Miill., " Dor.," 432.) The Persian 
Nemea (chap, iv.) and Athens were rallying-points ; the 
Cecropian city became enlarged by refugees; and the 
" Marches," in English phrase, were kept open by the 
chiefs of the Prytaneum. 

At Sparta and Athens the ancient laws were unwritten. 
(MiilL, " Dor.," addenda to vol. ii.) As to the police of the 
State, in so far as police regulations formed part of the 
British tything and ** himdred," we are not to seek a direct 
notice of these divisions of the community at Athens, since 
a regular police, the " Bowmen " or " Scythians," were there 
established from an early date (chap. v.). Not being a homo- 
geneous race, perhaps the ty thing-band was less applicable to 
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the Athenians. Still the name " Theseus/' u e., the Nine, 
would report the existence of those bail-communes, exclu- 
sive of the tenth man, or head of the nine, whom we are to 
seek, perhaps, in the Senate, or in the constituents of that 
assembly. The caste of pure Athenians, the sevSadrfvcuai 
— ^from Tin, fflort/9 tevSo9 (the root of ** Od-usseus," i. e., the 
old glory) — ^unites Theseus with Hercules by the idea in the 
latter name, kKco^ (Alcides, aXxTJ), and the antiqvity of the 
nine. Theseus is accredited with the formation or confirma- 
tion of a purely democratic constitution, with which a 
representative fiovXt), or Senate, would have accorded : 
Solon's code, fixing the qualification for membership of the 
Council by property, would have changed the elder repre- 
sentative system, an alteration accompanied by palliatives 
that were, in fact, bribes to the people at large, in the shape 
of pay as jurymen, and of admission to the theatre. Officers, 
by the name of Arffnavpyoi and Epidemiourgi (Miiller, 
" Dor.," b. iii., c. 8, § 5), are considered identical with 
** leaders of the people ; " they were not uncommon in 
Peloponese, but are unfrequent in the Doric States. These, 
though popular representatives, are not necessarily identical 
with our heads of bail-communes. Whether Theseus and the 
Minotaur had any reference to the bail and tything, must be 
left to conjecture : the Minoa, off the shore at Megara, and 
the peculiar relations between Athens and Megara, of 
Aopv^€iuo$, furnish almost data for superseding a voyage 
to Crete, by a procession to this Megarean Minoa, the 
name, Megara, nSiZD, meaning subterraneous repositories 
(labyrinths) for com.* At Megara was an ancient temple 
to Demeter, and, on the same citadel, a temple of Apollo 
" Decatephoros," the tythe-bearer. (MiiUer, " Dor.," b. ii., 
c. 2, § 10.) Theagenis, in distinguishing, for his city, 
Megara, aristocracy from democracy, calls the members of 

• Shaw's " Trayels in Barbary." The stores, holding each at least 400 
bushels, are found 300 together. So Dr. Russell describes them, near 
Aleppot 
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the former^ arfaOoi; of the latter, ica/coi; implying an early 
simplicity of political forms there. 

There is scarcely any mythological name or text so well 
received, modo etfcrmd, as " Theseus," but the circumstance 
of its connexion with Athens, a place of Archaic establish- 
ment, by successive races whose origin and mode of approach 
to Athens (as the lonians) is a blank or mystery, till 
embodied in ** Theseus,** and his imputed series of actions ; 
this alone is sufficient to have set the stamp of successive 
eras upon an impersonation once received, and blazoned in 
the early types in which it came down to Plutarch. It 
seems necessary, therefore, to take up and examine these 
separately, before we dismiss " Theseus.*' He was bom of 
Mgeus^ or Neptune, and ^thra. The latter (Ai-Thera) 
is a recognised station of early emigrants &om Asia, and 
contains the archaic relics of masonry. The ^geus (-^gean) 
and the Ionian deity Paseidon, may denote the same or rival 
empires of the sea of Hellas. He came from Trsezene. 
This northern shore of Argolis, or north-west border of the 
Peloponese, was called '^Acte,** and was an agricultural 
tract; the name refers us to "wheat,** ntDn, supplying 
harvests for the granaries of Megara*. The only cities in 
the Acte were the Port Epidaurus and TraBzene; at this 
place were celebrated the " Apatouria,*' the test of Ionic 
race, showing that it had become a conquest of the lonians 
at some remote era, when the primaaval Dryopes of Asine 
and Hermione became isolated from their port and strongs 
hold, and subjected to strangers. At the same era Athens 
must have capitulated, being deprived of their granaries. 
The " Thesea,'* the nine families of Traezen, may have 
removed to Athens at this era. There was a Thesea also at 
Delphi (Miiller, " Dor.," 268), and a Thesean road from 
-^noe, in Attica, to Delphi. (Ibid., 260.) The govern- 
ment or administration of Athens, Archons, were The Nine. 
The seat of government was divided from its mixed civil and 
religious administration. The Delphic tribunal was estab-^ 
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lished by iEgeus (MuUer, " Dor.," 263) ; he dwelt in the 
"Delphinium," where Theseus deposited the olive hough 
on setting out for expiation to the city of Minos. Miiller 
sees no other point or object in the Thesean voyage to Crete 
than to bring Naxos and Delos (the latter the station of the 
Thesean theoria) within the early Attic circle of worship. 
But, without going beyond Naxos, he would have exhibited 
alliance or approximation to the Ionic " Bagh/* or Dionusus. 
The prse-Ionic circumstances of the case, the voyage of 
Theseus, are, in addition to what appears above — the con- 
nexion of Delos with " Erysicthon," — the Attic Cereal 
name or object of celebration, and of both those names with 
the Attic borough and port, "PrasisB," an Hyperborean 
station, as above noticed. (M., D., 260.) TheTrytaneum 
(Britanicum) at Athens, the centre of Theseus' courts and 
public offices (Hase., 239), between which building and the 
Thesmophorium the sacred procession from Eleusis passed 
at its close. (Ibid., 330.) The Delian procession was pre- 
ceded by watchings of the auspices (lightnings) on a part of 
Mount Fame called *' Harme^^ i. «., nnrt, the s^arated, or 
cofuecraied. Theseus instituted an asylum at Athens (called 
also Cres-phugeton)# (" Nimrod," i. 125.) He on leaving 
Attica denounced his curse on Mount Gargethus, thence 
called apffTfjpiop. (Ibid., 300.) This refers us to niM, 
a curse. This will lead into further detail. Hippolytus was 
a victim of the curse of Theseus. Hippolytus was one of 
the mythic characters at Sicyon (Miiller, ** Dor."), the city 
of AdrastuSf the Avenger of bloody who is implicated in the 
Nemean Games and its institutional '^ Apheltes," e. e., 
''Fleet, tobd, asylum; to this same name (''fleet") we 
therefore refer "Hippolytus," the cursed, or outlawed. The 
tribe at Athens, " Hoplites," claimed exclusively the 
" Apollo waTpoiw>9," as connected with Furification. (Miiller, 
D., 264.) This serves to fix " HopHtes " as " Fleet," tobo, 
asylum. That ApoUo was son of Athene and Hephaestus, 
according to Aristotle (Ibid., 267), seems to imply the union 
of the Cimric " Fallas " with the Hindu Yag^ or Iswara, «.^., 
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simply the admission of lonians at Athens or in Hellas; 
otherwise, it is a Pelasgic union between the two patrons of 
art* Theseus and Ion are identified by the author of 
" Nimrod V (i., 68), the latter succeeded ErectheuSy the 
Cimric dynasty. The same author connects Theseus with 
the British Arthur, by the circumstance of the ** Lyre " 
constellation attributed to both, and the sword under the 
rock, thence extricated by the Hero. Some of these parti- 
culars are Celtic. (See chap, v.) To complete this assimi- 
lation of British chivalry at both extremities of Europe, we 
have the labours of Theseus in his journey through the 
Isthmus from Traezen, the field also of Hercules' principal 
labours, the latter being by his Arms distinguished from the 
Assyrian and Persian lion-strangler and club-bearer, and 
being in Attica successor or heir to Theseus' temples. We 
have seen that ** Ion," as of Athens^ succeeded to the British 
insignia, the Dragon with golden cheeks. We find a circum- 
stantial connexion between Cadmus, Jason, and the eastern 
Hercules. We have thus a distinct and primitive order of 
chivalry, and a primitive " Nine," in the administration of 
Athens and its circumjacent neighbourhood and dependen- 
cies. In the latter, " iVtn^" the impersonation ** Theseus " 
merges in the former, Alcides {i.e., Glory), or Hercules 
(the first syllable, the Hindu Hurt, or Mars), connected by 
Theseus and his service in Nemea with the Prytaneum, the 
** fleet," and the errant or ambulatory service of that exalted 
Police, the champions of civilization and order. Crete and 
the Assyro-Persian heroes, dynasties, conquests, and institu- 
tions (Thebes and its Hercules, the house and fortunes of 
Cadmus, and the rest), arrange themselves at a distance in 
the cycle of Hellenic settlement. We may dismiss several 
points in the myth of Theseus, though resting on strong 
corroborative circumstances, as that Theseus was sent to. 
Crete and the Minotaur, because he had killed Androgeus, 
the son of Minos, a catastrophe located on the sacred road 
from Athens to Delphi — a road constructed and policed by 
• Theseus. There may have occurred a conflict between 
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Mifiy€e or Andraites, and their southern neighbours there. 
The latter may have been then and there deprived of the 
fertile agricultural district on the northern border of Attica, 
and restricted to Megara and its port Minoa» 

We cannot, however, dismiss Theseus without another 
glance at an important point in the series of events or parti- 
culars attached to that name. Trsezen (XL, ii. 84<8) occurs 
as the name of a chief of the Cicones; he is father of 
Euphemus of Ceus. The latter is Titanic, a character in 
the Epigoniad and Centaur contest. Cicones may be referred 
to the Persian Chaki earth. 

The Apatourian Athene at Trsezen was considered as the 
goddess of Phratrias and Gentes (Pausan., ii. 33, 1), a 
description in which the ancient Ionic appropriation of 
that name appears to have been lost; but, on the other 
hand, Treezon sent out the colony of Halicamassus, or 
** Antheadae," with their Poseidon (Pausan., Ap.^ M. D., 
i. 6, 3), the name '' Antheadae " appears at Anthedon, in the 
ancient Andrais or Orchomenos. 

Megara^ of Attic political connexion (the ancient chivalry 
was marked by the mitigated expression for prisoners of war 
between the borderers), Sopv^eivoi, demands also attention. 
This state sent out the colony of Byzantium and Chalcedon. 
Megara had two citadels, the one sacred to Demeter, the 
other built by Alcothous of Pelops. The latter appears 
Ionic ; the former had a statue of Apollo, the Tythe-bearing. 
(M., D., ii. 2—8.) 

On the coast of Byzantium was the temple or altar of 
Cora and Demeter. Byzas appears referrible to yfV, wood, 
as the " Ouages' '* synonym of Druid (Part i.), the first letter 
is the usual Persian or ^olic guttural. The constitution 
entitled irarpio^ ?ro\tr6Ms, recognises a senate, BouXi^, which 
submits its decrees, pffrpa, to the popular assembly, alia, 
bnH. It exhibits Archoru and the district, hundred, 
€fcaroaT7f^ (M. D., iii. 9 — 11); there were three tribes, or 
wards. 

The jicle, TVDtij Wheat, of Argolis, is associated (M., D. , 
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ii. lOy 2) with an ''Athene/* distinguished as O^vSepxtjq, 
referring us apparently to the Dragon of Athens. There 
"Acrisius" is Din, the solar orb. The Athene OptUetis 
(Ibid.) at Sparata seems referrible to bn^, marriageable 
virgin* 

We have already considered most of the Attic eponyms, 
Cecropian, Athis, Erisicthon, Cranaus, Eupatrid, Autocdion* 
** Cudathenaioi " seems to refer to n*Tn, bright. 

The general name for Law Courts or Assemblies at 
Athens, and also at Sparta (oXta and oKuua in the latter, 
Tjkuua at Athens), is referrible to bnH, a tent. For both 
places Delphi appears to have been the fountain-head of 
Justice, the fundamental laws as to capital punishments 
being thence derived. (Miiller, *' Dor.," ii. 274.) 

At Athens, the Palladium, Delphinium, Prytaneum, and 
Phreattys were the principal places where the Ephetae 
presided at the trial of causes. At Delphi, it appears, 
the early president of the Courts was a King, afterwards 
a Prytanis (Ibid., 188), and a popular assembly existed. 
The Spartan Kings are considered by Miiller* to have held 
office on a renewable term of nine years. What were the 
early relations between the Spartan, the Achaean, and the 
Attic constitutions, or what general approximation for all 
the Hellenic states subsisted, it is difficult to detennine* 
Polybius (ii., 41, 5, and Pausan., v. 7, 1) asserts a democracy 
to have constituted the early Achaean constitution, but there 
was among the Achaeans an order of vmrei^, of great influ- 
ence. (Miiller, "Don," ii. 188.) We can, perhaps, 
reconcile an order of knighthood with a free republic. 

The coincidence of Athenian and British Judiciary consists 
in trial, i.e., a hearing and decision by a jury, filled indiffer^ 
ently from the body of the people at large. At Athens, the 
chief Archon (Eponymus) held his court in the market-place, 
in front of the statues of the Twelve ancestral heroes. 
(Hase, "Ancient Greeks,*' 286.) The Eleven at Athens 
seem to have formed the " Grrand Jury," or instituted indict- 
ments in criminal and state prosecutions. They were also 
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inspectors of prisons^ and superintended public executions. 
(Ibid., 28.) The " Ephetse," judges, report yB>, to open, or 
otherwise to nSy to divide, synonymous with TtD, in Medon. 
May we not almost suggest that Drtico, like the Ephori at 
Sparta, was the officer whose original jurisdiction (Miill., D.) 
was to sjaperintend markets and public ways, like our Pen- 
droffon, and derive his name accordingly ? 

The courts of Athens used, according to Hesychius, a 
formula literally expressing, ''Now quickly, a fresh turn 
(or case), pass over," which has been wrapped up in the 
mysterious Kogx^On^Pax, in the dissertations of so many 
scholiasts. The Semitic text words would be HDO t^TH Wn p. 
Somewhat similar words have been selected from the Hindu 
for the occasion, by Colonel Winfred^s Moonshee, but his 
report was Ulusory. 

The ''Grasshoppers,'* emblem of Athenian antiquity, 
belong to Semitic ideas, that insect (Chagab, 3!in), by the 
form of its limbs, indicating the decrepitude of our old age. 
The Persian Khak, " earth,*' in " Cecrops," may have sug- 
gested a synonym, tdtt, tot, ^*d, goi, mudrbom, whence 
T€TTVf€^i and Tithonus, changed into a grasshopper after 
having reached the decrepitude of age. 

Our views are thus directed to Athens, with its peculiar 
antiquity, excluding Doric and AchsBan forms. We must 
take into consideration the comparatively recent history of 
that famous city, compared to the wrecks and relics of a 
dateless antiquity scattered over the mythological notices 
attached to the spot, and even embodied in the names of its 
political or civil divisions that subsisted through ages, like 
the dateless institutions pervading the British constitution. 
The greatest scholars are at variance on the point whether 
the Attic €01/09 <l>parpta and rpirrv^ meant one or different 
divisions of the community. C. O. Miiller finds no traces of 
the Ionic race until they appear in their Attic organization 
under Theseus, a personage who ("Dorians," i. 431) appears 
to antedate Hercules, to whom Theseus delivered over all 
the temples in Attica that had been dedicated to himself^ 
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Miiller says of the lonians: — "They appear, as it were, 
to have fallen from heaven into Attica.'* (Introduction, 8.) 

Without entering deeper into the discussion, it must be 
allowed, that the settlement of Athens falls back into a 
period of antiquity so remote, that a very scattered popula- 
tion could have been claimed by Greece, and with its want 
of every attraction, save one, for settling, Athens can have 
been but a refuge for the destitute, while Boeotia, on the 
one side, and Arcadia and Messenia on the other, maintained 
in the midst of ease and abundance the primitive Dryopes, 
and other pastoral clans. But after successive armed irrup- 
tions had taken place by Achseans, lonians, and Pelasgi, the 
Acrocorinth and the Acropolis offered standing grounds for 
the fugitives of the elder mythic Hellas. Commerce and a 
native marine made those tenable points wealthy, and as the 
Pelasgic power waned, that of the Queen of the ^gean 
rose. 

We are to expect, therefore, the early institutional names 
at Athens t<5 refer to the Mechanic Arts and to Commerce, 
and to recognise a variety of races within the Cecropian 
walls. The PhylsB of Athens may have been derived from 
Pool, bPQ, work, and Athens from 7tDK, to spin, as 
** Minerva" is from *13D, a weaver's beam.* 

A heterogeneous community must have given slow and 

* Its four districtSi Geleon, Argadaa, Hoples, and .^Sgida, haye, as 
before noticed (c. v.), Gorgonian names. " Argadas,** or " Arcades," was 
synonymous with Carduchian (*< Nimrod," 70) ; Geleon would follow, as 
being '' Gaul ; " Naples, the Gallic symbol ; and .Xgida, the shield. The 
.Mgidet colonized Gela and Acragas, in Sicily, a recurrence of the names 
of the two former tribes. (M. M., 97.) Xuthus is placed in genealogical 
^report with ton, and with the above four descendants of Ion. Euiip. 
*' Ion." The name Xu/Aim must, consistently with the four names, imply 
iSbo^ or Scythian. Athens always retained its Scythian archers, or police 
»-a striking perpetuation of the trained guard invited to, and employed 
by, the city at the epoch of an Ionic dynasty in the JSgean, or perhaps at 
the Cimric or Aramitic era of Erectheus Erca, Mpw (Chaldee), the Earth, 
which in the " Ion ^ appears as the Attic house or dynasty prior to the 
Xuthus, whose sole lot or parcel in the commonwealth and state was his 
^Mor and skield. 
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progressive development to the idea of an uniform polity or 
homogeneous whole ; in fact, they would have heen a collec- 
tion of boroughs, and the fact of the Eleven communes of the 
old state is attested. 

We now resume the case in chapter i. 

The ean of com, nrr\Qf Prydn or ''Briton," or, as it 
imports, the partitioned, may be referred, perhaps, to the 
Prytaneum, whence (Herod.) colonists were despatched with 
formal leave and organization. The *' Prytanes ** were exe- 
cutive officers or state-aristocracy at Corinth, Sparta, Delphi, 
and other places. (See preceding section.) 

Apollo is associated with agriculture at Pherse (Ibid., 295), 
and as " Aristaeus," " Smintheus," and " Hyacinthius,*' and 
at Rhodes, as epvOifi^o^ (299) ; so at Triopium, where he is 
joined with Ceres. His horses, Admetus' stud, near Pegasse, 
show an early introduction of Persian blood in horse^raising. 
(See cap. iv.) 

The golden summer is referrible to the Hyperboreans, by 
more traditions than those referring to any other source of 
the custom or emblems. The type of the whole seems to 
have been placed as in a depdt at Delos. The ** Sybil,'* 
bstr, ears of com, as applied to wandering or emigration, 
marks, by a different expression of the idea, an effort to 
separate Pelasgic imposition from oracular sanctions. 

Demeter shared with Pallas the honour of the Gorgon's 
head. (Hase, " Ancient Greek," 32S). Her Mgis is ia'»«, 
"Where attack." The Pythium, Delphinium, and Olym- 
pium, were not there, but in the lower town. 

The tutelar Demeter, in imposing solemnities of Athens, 
may first refer us to what has been suggested on the Cabiri, 
Cora, Demeter, Hades. The temples of Pallas and the agri- 
cultural deities occupied Acropolis. The assessor of Ceres, 
Bacchus, the Hindu Bagh, is reported in the name " Diony- 
sus," i. €., "plenty and security," oaVT. The addition, 
fifirqp, which, in some cases, "Mother of the Gods," and 
Cybele, Mother of the Gods, stands out as a particular 
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idol, seems here to be an accessory to ^rj or 717 (^T, abund- 
ance), as giving earth the attribute of matrix, of production, 
or mother of all, vrith particular reference also to burial. At 
Athens burial was a rite enforced by the earliest institutions 
(in the Crimea, the barrows or cromlechs form a striking 
feature in an extensive landscape) ; for Athens the rite 
of burial is noticed by Euripides (Supplices); the detzd 
were also called jirffUfrpiaKOi. (Miiller, D., ii. 898.) Funeral 
rites of the Persian and Cretan race have been noticed in the 
words, " Sarpedon," " Rhadamanthus." The tale of Endy 
mion might be added under that head from yiyi 7^9, fountain 
of tears. At Athens the unfortunate Codrus is simply 
reference to public mourning^ "lip. 

At Athens, material breads ^l, which distinguishes the 
Cabiri and Dryopes, that is, which explains the Cabiric 
formula or triad, as before suggested, is associated with the 
bread of life. It is to be inferred also that the Cabiric 
mysteries of Asine on the Peloponese, whence, as before 
stated, from Pausanias, the worship of the " great gods " was 
transferred to Andana, the metropolis of Arcadia, were the 
same as those high mysteries of Athens. Demeter is the 
emblem^ governing both cases, as in the line of Horace, — 
" Vetabo qui Cereris sacra," &c.* 
Hermes^ defaced by Pelasgic effrontery, was in form a 
comer-post in the public ways. Hermes and Dryope 
(parents of Pan) are associated in Peloponesian tradition. 
The word Dm, means a tDorm, and a way. ** Arimaspian,*' 
on the Euxine, is the same, with the addition ^7D, divided, 
or cross road ; there in connexion with Dragon, Tm, High 
road, and with Griffin, Ppy, meaning grip, or closed fist, a 
word whose application is given in another, Tb^» full hand, 
and Treasury. Theseus had the credit of road-making in 
the Isthmus, and on the way of the Theoria to Delphi. The 
Hermeion of Lemnos has already been conunented on. 

* The Attic Minah is refeirible to Manah, nstd) a measure or weight of 
21b., or the Persian Man of 141b. 
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Hermanstadt on the Danube, a lofty and strong position, and 
" Ermine, street or way," may all have originated with Hel« 
lenic or Asian Britons. 

The emblem, ermine, f . e. (white), weasel, is foremost in 
British heraldry (in Brittany also, as being the arms of 
the Coimts of Brittany, and giving name to their Chateau 
d'Ermine). Weasel and way are rendered by the same 
word, ibn. It occurs in Britain in "Icincheld," and 
Kykenkhild, two principal main routes. 

Reverting to Dragon^ giving name to the chief of the 
British executive, Pendragouy as " Ermine ** occurs in 
the blazonry of its heraldry, and the dignity of the Bench ; 
we find that the ancient circum-polar star, 7, Draconis, was of 
practical application in the symbols of Pallas. This name is 
literally head of Hellas, Sb rrWD, and the latter half signifies 
the Night, and infers " The West:* 

The full title, ITaXXa? AOtfinj, is. The head of Hellas the 
weaver or spinner (]1tDM, from nitD, to spin. See Michaelis* 
Supplem. to Lex. Hebr., ntaw); the synonymous word, 
" Minerva," being naiD, a weaver's beam, Arachne is nw, to 
weave. ITaXXa^ had its equivalent, EKKa^ jE7\Xa&>9« The 
adjunct IIaX\a9, Hellenic or Western, explains the import 
of the tradition that the Tyndaridae brought Minerva Asia to 
Colchis; intimating (Pausan.) the progress of settlement 
of Greece from Asia, Pallas, ovKa, at Eubcea. pay, neck, is 
identical with Pallas Europa, vpv, neck ? 

The Dragon appears as emblem on the sceptre of Europa, 
at Lebedaea, near which, on Mount Elaion, was the shrine of 
Ceres the blacky the latter apparently of the same idea as 
" Pelasgus, son of the black earth," and " Delos, star of the 
dark earth," i. e., of the West, Hellas, Vb, the night. Near 
the above, in Bceotia, Pausanias gives us ** Hercyna *' with 
the goose* Hercyna may, like Erginus, refer us to Erca, 
ChaUee, earth, for ^M; the goose may approximate Ken, 
Cimri, to xn^^^ Something Dracontian appears Archaic in 
Catastracism. Thus, Job xxvi. 13, the crooked serpent, 
rm B7n3, and ^^rhj>V wm. See Isaiah xxvii. 1. There 
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€>ccurs also the fugitive serpent. In Egypt the serpent was 
symbol of power by the name, Uraus, 

Recurring to the British adoption of the Dragon, describ- 
ing the chief of the Executive, we may observe that the 
office of way-finder appears that of the chief of the tribe 
among the Arabs. The assimilated idea, wayy in cheld, or 
ErminSy and the adoption of ermine in British robes of 
office, led to an ancient statute (37 Edward III., c. 10, 12), 
forbidding furred robes to the commonalty. *'Ermeline*' 
occurs in Sir Philip Sydney, for this dignified peltry. 

Music is expressly accorded to Thebes, in its Cadmus and 
Harmonia, and the legends of Amphion, at Athens, in Eu- 
molpus the Thracian, who instituted the Eleusinian mys- 
teries. Sparta was never celebrated either for poetry or 
music ; the Ephori rather curtailed the sphere of harmony, 
gauging the power of the lyre by a prescribed number of strings. 
The flute led them to battle. The Pythagorean system of 
philosophy inculcated music. The ancient seat of the Muses 
was Parnassus, in Phocis. An allusion is made to the harp in 
Cyprus. Cinyras, ^33, a harp, priest of Venus, is killed by 
Apollo. (Miiller, " My thol. London," 356.) The Paean of 
Apollo was a boisterous time or style. In the Alcestes of 
Euripides, IlaiayS eXafiy^ arovo^aaa re yripv9 o/iavKo^, 
Paian, from nss, to break with a noise. 

We may scarce claim a settlement for the Britons at 
Athens, if we miss the harp and bard there ; but finding 
these in situ, we should have some confirmation of our 
hypothesis, and perhaps a proof as strong as any we 
can produce. 

We hardly may assert, however, wanting relics of the 
British musical art and poetry (excepting the Welsh harper 
of our day, and the Celtic translations of Cimric song), what 
mode, metre, and order of composition, to claim as British. 
The Welsh harp and harper are " Telen " and " Telenoor," a 
title applied in Hebrew to the collection of the Psalms of 
David ; so that the " Bard," like the great Theban poet, 
seems to be of the order Dithyrambic. 
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The Attic muse was pre-eminently dramatic ; or the public 
at Athens required the mise en scSne^ or spectacle, in their 
poetry ; fame and the relics of that city in many fathomed 
areas of marble wrecks, declare the local (Ionic or other) 
demand for the objective illustrations to the eye, as well as 
addresses to the ear, at no matter what outlay on performances 
of the constructive art. 

Without attempting a close comparison between Hindu 
and Ionic spectacle or love of artistic illusions, we seem in the 
" Games " (Olympic, Pythian, Nemean, and Isthmian), to 
have proofs and indications of a more simple theatre, a 
grander audience, and more self-relying artists or competitors 
for fame and a leafy chaplet. 

The following points, on a subject which has exhausted 
modem scholarship, are hinted, with due reference to estab- 
lished opinions, and with a consciousness of a want of illus- 
tration and argument. The Attic Drama, comprising 
rpwycoSuii Tragedy, and rpvyooSca, or KODfirjSui, Comedy, 
is generally assigned to the date of the Persian invasion 
of Greece, and the former to Thespis, as its inventor. 
All the authorities collected in Dr. Bentley's celebrated 
contest, need scarcely be brought forward. The mode of 
introduction of Tragedy, and its name, the Ode of the Goat 
(this as the prize of the dramatist), may be ascribed to refine- 
ments of glossists upon an obscure case of etymology. 
Thespis was a dancer, a ballet-master, and composer, and 
Herodotus appears to have described the Ionic Tragedy fitly 
and according to the fact, by rparfiKoi, xopot. Dr. Bentley is 
not warranted in supposing him to speak of something else 
than the dramatic poem of his day — the Ionic drama, in 
genere, — ^when he uses that phrase. Aristophanes (Vesp,, 
p. 364) describes, and brings on the stage, a dramatist, 
rivalling Thespis in attitudes, while he flings his feet as 
high as his head, and strikes out with his heels ^Mike a 
fighting cock." 

Now, this Thespian art was surely not the Attic Tragedy 
of the age of Pericles, nor was it exercised by -Eschylus, 

N 
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Sophocles^ or Euripides. Yet there was something, too, 
of that.stjle, even in the works of these great dramatists: 
the " Cyclops," and other " Satyrici " of Euripides, and the 
exceptional character, Hercules drunk in the Alcestis, betray 
the Thespian steps in this class of poetry. This can be 
explained, as trimming to the popular breeze, or allowing a 
popular interpolation or interlude, amid the high progress 
and triumph of song; just as in the Eleusinian festival we 
have the yeff^vpiafio^, or banter and slang at the bridge, ar- 
resting for a moment the solemn purpose and high sanctions 
of the mysteries. 

Perhaps we may go a step further ; and, finding that these 
scurrilities, as part of a public celebration, were post-Pelasgic, 
having quite enough of their unseemliness and savagery, as in 
the Phallic desecrations of the public sculptures, we may 
assign these to our Pelasgi, the same miunmers who consti- 
tuted the begging Orphici, or fortune-tellers of later times. 
The strange impersonation, " Satyr," in figure goat, or hairy 
nondescript, was received into Eastern emblems with the 
name, npB7, hairy y but the middle vowel sound has only to be 
replaced by another to make singer, Sh/r (whence Syren), 
from a confusion of the ancient choruses that may have sug- 
gested the idea Satyr^ when those indefatigable posture- 
masters and obscene songsters, the gipsies, intruded on the 
Attic soil, and claimed shares among the local festivities. 
The name " Tragedy " is sometimes ascribed to rpa^, 
disguise, as of Satyrs (Hase's " Ancient Greece "), though 
generally to rpar^o^, — a variation not of itself sufficient, 
perhaps, to bring either into question; but we may ask 
whether the Tragic drama did not require a very distinc- 
tive epithet, seeing that it is allowed to have been a junior 
branch of the drama : comedy being the elder ; and may we 
not hesitate to accredit any Satyr-choruses, or comic-scene 
and action, with having introduced the Attic Tragedy ? 
There is too slight an interval between the date of ^schylus 
and Thespis, for the vast growth of the drama in the hands of 
iBschyLus, his compeers and successors in his line of poetry. 
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We might as well trace the Orphic hymns to those begging 
fortune-tellers, the later *^Orphici," or the British Bards, 
their musical art and their poetry, to the Neo-Bardism of the 
Celts, as Tragedy to those Thespian dancers. 

What then was the origin of Tragedy ? Dr. Bentley dis- 
putes the fame of Epigenes the Sicyonian, as a pras-Thespian 
Tragedian. Herodotus (v. c. 67) says, " The Sicyonians in 
every respect honoured the memory of Adrastus, and parti- 
cularly they celebrated the story of his life with Tragic 
choruses, not making Bacchus the subject, but Adrastus. 
But Clisthenes assigned the Choruses to Bacchus, and the 
rest of the festival to Melanippus." We need scarcely 
pause to discuss the auspices of Bacchus or Dionusus, 
and the coincidence of the Tragic contests with the 
great Dionusia at Athens ; for the substitution of Bacchus, 
or his approximation to Dis or Ceres, as her assessor, in the 
Eleusinia, is one of the most palpable cases of a friendly 
amalgamation of the Hindu with earlier sanctions at Eleusis 
and Athens. The " ovSev irpo^ Aiowa-oy" ♦ or recal of the 
Dramatist to the Ionic subject by an Ionic populace, is no 
argument for an original Aiovwrtyi in the Dramatic or other 
Athenian festival. 

But again, what was the original Sicyonian or Athenian 
Drama ? The Nemean games were in the neighbourhood of 
both places. Adrastus gave the origin to the Games which 
had a funereal character. The Lemnians are also mixed up 
with their history ; and, by a truly gipsy characteristic, the 
Lemnian women had murdered all their husbands, one woman, 
" Hypsipile,'* excepted. She escaped from her guilty asso- 
ciates, and became nurse to the child (irporava^) of Lycurgus 
and Eurydice. The latter name is associated with Orpheus. 
These circumstances at once signify early Cimric institutions 
(Adrastus, as referring to the Avenger of blood), and to the 
irruption of Pelasgic misrule into Southern Greece. 

The Nemean crown was of olive (afterwards of parsley). 
This olive, Zeies, n^T, connects it with Thebes and Amphion 
* <' Cannen'* may be referred to iro, vintage. 
n2 
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(brother of Zetes), the harper. Nemea was the scene of 
Hercules'* principal labours. These facts connect the Cimric 
institutions, " Avenger of blood," music, and the Gal-ovyd, 
or Knight-errant. But we have to bring early Tragedy 
within the same era and class of institutions: its name 
embodying rparpi^ or rparyo^ and Ode ; the latter is Homeric 
for song in general, and claims Hebrew origin, rmn, to cele^ 
irate. The word rparyo^ signifies, not only goat, but the wild 
fig, eaprifieus, or sycamore, nsHHi from a root, meaning to 
grieve. Its fructification is promoted by scratching the bark.- 
This derivation of tragedy would give strictly its character, 
as at the original date of its institution, some era far beyond 
that of Thespis, far back to Orpheus and Thamyras, and old 
song mated to the high-descended harp. The confusion of 
the two meanings of rparyo^, as here assumed, occurs in con- 
nexion with Neda, one of the nurses of infant Jove (and of 
the intrusive Dionysus), near the river Neda in Messenia, 
where a fig-tree was called the Goat {*' Nimrod,'* 353) ; the 
companions or synonyms of Neda were Amalthsea, Olcneia, 
Arine, Perenna, Melissa^ and Ida, or Nemesii. The wild fig- 
tree (Erineus), by the walls of Ilion, has a connexion with 
the Messenian ; the name '^ Erineus " and Urien, t/ie bather, 
approximate. 

Our argument sums up thus, — " Tragedy," by the doubt in 
the former portion of the word, is reduced to Ode or Sonff, by 
Adrastus it dates back among ante-Pelasgic institutions, and 
there are indications of the Urien, or mourning of the mystic 
British creed, referring to the Grave and resurrection, the 
theme of Eleusis, the myth of Elysium. 

The above is not the only Attic connexion of song 
with high and solemn celebrations : the Eleusinian institu- 
tion was accredited to " Eumolpus, a Thracian," that is, the 
Bard from the Cimric settlement on the Euxine. The 
Eumolpidae were the only priest-clan in Athens. 

Tf^ool. — ^Whether the Persian " Soph " for the ideas wool 
and sage be original, may be a question. Theseus, previously 
to his expedition to Crete, placed in the Delphinium, a 
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Court at Athens, the olire branch, bound with wool, on 
the sixth day of Munychion, and purified himself from the 
murder of the " Pallantidae " (MiilL, '* Dor.,'* ii. g, 14), and 
since that name appears Aramitic, perhaps tro^f is referrible 
to ^W, language and wisdom, which, as above, parts the 
double meanings of the Persian Soph. 

Oaks. — The oaks of Dodona, near Acheron, or yXvKvarofia, 
».e., in, the pleasant, is, in the " Iliad" (xvi. 231), and the 
" Odyssey " (xiv. 327 ; xix. 296), the chief oracular sanctuary ; 
in the one poem, under the auspices of Jove ; in the other, 
of Athene : Herodotus (ii. 52-8) connects it with Egyptian 
priestesses and the dove, which latter, n2T, may refer us to 
Ionian. Perhaps " Acheron " may be referred to ^w nw, 
hearth of the earth or world, as the Delphic oracle was earia 
fkeaofMl>dKo9 (Mull., " Dor.," ii. 8, 9), as shown presently. 
(See Oracle,) 

But, apart from etymological points, Dodona and lolchos 
exhibit oracular oaks, under high sanctions, in the Homeric 
poems and the Argonautica. The Asylum at Rome (Dionys. 
Hal., i. 15), fA€0opMy Svoiv hpvwv, refers us to the Aramitic 
btDH, oak. The settlement of Abram at Mamre (Genesis 
xiL 6 ; xiii. 18 ; xviii. 1 ; xxiii. 17), and the grove he conse- 
crated at Beersheba (xxi. 33), point to the affinities of a 
pure faith and the oak. In later passages, the '^ great stone" 
of a Jewish city was the altar or sanctuary. In mythology 
the earliest shrine of Delphi was built of boughs (chap. iv.). 
The Thesian shrine was aaCKav. 

More peculiar characteristics of Druidism are associated 
with the oak by its misletoe,* the herb ** mole " of the 
" Odyssey," copied into the "iEneid," vi., 126, 205; and 
see Heyne, " Excurs." 

We have before noticed the " Saronids/^ styled oak by 
Calimachus and others, but referrible rather to Sera (Per- 
sian), the Cyprus or Gopher, 1Q3 (see last chapter), the 

* See Mallet's N. A, ii., 147; Pliny, N. H., xvii., 44} though this 
parasitic plant is the All-heal of Celt and Teuton, that title in the Welsh 
applies to the Pannax. 
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symbol of a distinct religion^ and type of race. As the 
misletoe is not restricted to the oak-bough^ we must rather 
refer its name to bt27T3 TlSfH, twisted mysteries, or divergent 
(short) proverbsi such sayings indicating the Druid style or 
school. 

But the oak is also )bH» from the root, bM, to interpose 
(whence DbH> God) ; the LXX. once use a pariphrasis for 
oakt BepSpov avirx/ui^oPTa^. (Hos. iv. 15.) The oak, by this 
name, ^Vh, appears to be indicated by " Avallon/* the house 
of oaks. To this (though bs3H» to conceal, might also apply) 
we refer '* Apollo " and the " Dryopes." (See chaps, i. 
and iii.) The latter, as before observed, occurs at " Dryo- 
cephalsB,** the first station from Athens in the Delphic 
Theoria. The Altis was also surrounded by an oak-grove. 

The following particulars appear to connect Apollo, 
Delphi, and Druids. The Delphic constitution, like that 
of Athens, had its Eang, Prytanes, and Archon (the latter 
gave his name to the year), and a limited Senate. (Mull., 
"Dor.," iii., 9, 18.) Apollo presided at Athens as tutelary 
deity of the law-courts; before his statue the judges renewed 
their oaths, asserting their Zeus Hercaeus and Apollo 
Ilarpwo^ : the joint titles, perhaps, originally describing 
(Ibid., ii., 2, 15) the national hearth or sanctuary, €pmos. 
Apollo gave his auspices to the camp; hence he was cele- 
brated in the month Boedromion (Ibid.), and was styled 
Polemarchus. The Spartans, going to battle, invoked the 
Muses. (Ibid., iii., 12, 10.) Mars is represented as dancing 
among the Muses. The Cretans invoked Love (Ibid.) ; their 
Executive were the Kocfi^i, a Pythagorean title, and refer- 
rible, as above, to ** Jah." 

§ iii. The Misletoe is referrible to bB7D, mystery, and TTS^n, 
tahn, the latter describing the peculiarly abrupt ramification 
of the plant. That symbol of the Druid faith introduces us 
to the celebrated Eleusinia. We necessarily inherit the 
disappointment of past ages on the subject of unrevealed 
mysteries. We cannot be now of the initiated, or " Epoptae," 
i.e., lookers beneath the eyelids, >D7&r, of their truths^ 
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Their holy officers of the initiation, Etaobutada (9ta^, written 
record, and mya, a revelation *), now sleep with " Eumol- 
pus," the choral accompaniment of harps, that wrapt the 
then far West in the rhapsodies of the " Thracian" 
(i.e., ulirarnontane opro-Boros, Hyperborean, Oipsy), who, 
after closing the rites in the commercial metropolis (Athens), 
retired, with the sacred Nine, to the ancient cleft-headed 
mountain (that of Pam-assus, mw"^ 0*13), setting out (the 
Pythian Theoria) from the heights of Cardyallus (the 
trembling Tnn); and passing the pale of separation, *Db, 
Lebadcea, to enter the door, bl, Daulis, of the secret defile. 
Other ministers of the mysteries set out from the port D*19, 
{to divide), Prasise, where the first Britons, with their em- 
blematic corn-ears, took ship for Delos, before the Pelasgic 
violence had realized to those sacred missionaries the imposed 
title, " Hyperborean," and where, at Prasiae, they welcomed, 
after their voyage, the land, or put in the first crop for 
wheat'harvest {land of wheat, niDn V'^W, JSric-thon). 

It is little to know that the noviciate, at the probationary 
admission, went through a formulary welcome, ** I have 
drank the mixed cup." The Elysian rites are dimly shadowed 
in the " Elysian fields " and " Tartarus," the latter the 
^* fiopfiopo^ KOI 0-^OTO9," which made Socrates a scoffer at 
the rites he would not witness ; the former obscured by the 
"Pelasgi of Dodona," the "Sibyls," or " Bahi "-retailers, 
the gipsy, who, for the mystic misletoe, gave Mol (wine), as 
a sop to Cerberus, the great Cur (cucura, " dog ; " boro, 
"great," [Gipsy]) of the realm of Charon {Charos, the 
" seasons" [Ibid.]); and so, striking their inverted cauldrons 
or tripods, they exacted fees from the gulled visitors to the 
delightful {yKvKVCTo/iia, i. e., TIT, Dodona) scenery of the 
Acheron. 

But the sanctions of Hades held on in the re^ons of 

Death, the *^ flesh-destroyer,^^ Sarpedon, and " unbroken 

sleep!'' JRhadamanthus ; and the thought at which the Pelasgi 

and Pelasgic Jove trembled — the thought was the base and 

• Bo«Buti8,inEgypt'' 
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goal of all things — the end of the generations or genealogies, 

wrv nw— Styx. 

The Pelasgi believed and trembled over that one idea — 
Stjx, the impassable, the mn^-circled. But the candidates 
for Elysium, after watching nine nights on Harma {separated. 
Din), the isolated peak of Parne, set out rejoicing for the 
island never polluted by the dead, and bearing the olive and 
palm, plants from another climate, recording the wanderings 
of civilization on its mission to the west, of which it held the 
door, bl, Delos, in that island where the Epop, ^1?D17, or 
light of Eastern melody, resounded; and the spy of the 
nations, Arge (in the narrative of the H3rperborean Mission, 
Herod., iv.), '»ia n^y, after planting their offerings on a new 
soil, set out to make to their people a report of the land of 
the night, " Hellas,'' beyond the isles of Gentiles, " Mgean^' 
a land which they had discovered to be a portion of the conti- 
nent, a " neck,'' Europe, Pprg : that blessed isle, " star of the 
black earth," or night, h>\ the new-found Hellas. 

This is no occasion to enter more deeply into a discussion, 
where the subject is so little supported on authority, three 
treatises only having come down from classical times on the 
Eleusinian mysteries. Ancient disputes ran high, where all 
was mystery. The eclectics of Alexandria magnified the 
sanctions of Eleusis as a rival to Christianity. Euhemerus 
made the revelations of Eleusis an historical explanation of 
the heathen deities. A third class considered the mysteries 
as allegories. Socrates was opposed to them. Are we to 
imagine that any neighbour '' vulgarit arcana," and whis- 
pered what met his review, and found censure? In the 
" Phaedon *' of Plato, Socrates, on being applied to, con- 
fesses his inability to dictate how we ought to pray, and 
considered that a teacher from heaven was wanted to pre- 
scribe prayer. He may have left this all-important subject 
where the *^ initiated " took it up. We might defer to the 
Locke of Athens on any matter made appreciable to his 
sense and understanding, but may hesitate to receive the 
opinion of the uninitiated on mysteries. 
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Among the subjects omitted in the " Iliad *' is Eieusis and 
its rites. But the Styx of the " Iliad " is a proof that sanc- 
tions far beyond the imputed godhead of Zev^ had been 
diffused in Hellas, and the mysterious basis of awe, as 
entertained by the Olympian Synod, was not the power of 
the Titans. Perhaps " Eieusis " was hushed while the 
Pelasgi revelled in the Acropolis, and defaced the Hermes. 

The Orphic hymns appear to draw largely from the Yedas ; 
they do justice to Bacchus, Bagh. Their name, Orphic, 
seems to mean European, r\nv * as the Msd of Hesiod imply 
Asian poems, which are further described as Epopasa, p\V^Vf 
of the morning, or East — a name comprising that Hesiodic 
work, and the cyclic poems generally. (Miill., " Myth.,*' 28.) 
The " Orphici," in later epochs, were wandering fortune- 
tellers and ballad-singers, which warrants our classing the 
Orphic hymns as Ionic or Hindu, We need not hint who 
the degenerate Orphici were. 

An Egyptian origin has sometimes been imputed to the 
Eleusinian mysteries, and to every archaic institution: 
nothing of that import was divulged to Herodotus in Egypt. 

The following are noticeable circumstances attendant on 
the mysteries. Eleusinian subjects in sculpture give Ceres 
on a chariot drawn by serpents, attended by Proserpine or 
Persephone. Of these names, the one renders the other : Opro^ 
serpent (Pelasgic«or Gripsy), on a serpent; Persephone, ID, 
dividing, and pt, serpent. That emblem, serpent, as 
genius loci, is Tuscan, as before noticed, and perhaps the 
only Tuscan or Persian accessory. 

The chief priest, Hierophant, or upota^pv^, and Dadouchos 
(torch-bearer), held office for life, and wore crowns: the 
third official was o em fiwfia, Miiller finds no priest-class 
in Greece. (" Myth.," 139.) The " EumolpidsB '* were the 
exception ; the Eteobutadae, Ceryces, Hipponici, and Lyco- 
midse, were four classes or orders of priests at Athens. (Hase, 
** Ancient Greeks," 325.) The lerokerux, who performs an 
important office in the Eleusinian rites, is of an order, 
mipvices, who address kings as ^' my beloved sons." (MiUl., 
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" Dor.," ii., 28. The Latin rendering of Dcmeter, Cerei^ 
may be xanHi a machine^ a plough. Euripides calls the 
mysteries, eivoiia. The novices or initiated at the lesser 
mysteries were styled MysUie, 

Bacchus, the 'rrapeBpo^, or assessor, appears on the sixth 
day, which takes his name; then the celebration removes 
from Athens to Eleusis. (Hase, 838.) The Evoef and 
Zoffoeus may be n^Hj an exclamation, oh / and 17T, agitated ; 
ma, excited. Bagb, or Bacchus, would express, in Persian, 
lagh or Wagh. The Dadouchos, or torch-bearer, ofBciated 
equally at the other Dionysiac festivals, of which there were 
three. The rural Dionysia took place in December, when 
the vrine on the lees was thick *' Ambrosia." (Hase, 340.) 
Our Christmas is Mol-Divas, wine-day, in Gipsy. Bacchus 
was the son of Avpa, IIM, the light. " Semele," another 
mother of Bacchus, is idol, bzDD^ referring to the decline of 
Bacchic rites. 

In closing the subject, we may notice that the woollen 
fillets for the head, or wrapped around boughs in supplica- 
tory rites, in Greece and in ancient Britain, refer us to the 
fact, that the Persian gives us so/ for wool and for wisdom, 
aoj>of:, a word akin to the Semitic r\Wi lips and wisdom. 

The ancient Pallas was Buteis, n*)37^, a questioning, 
i. e., oracle. So " Butis in Egypt," 323. 

There are no decided proofs of Persian* participation in 
these celebrations. 

The Minyae do not appear in Attic institutions ; traditions 
give Minos as a rival power* The island Minoa is off the 
Attic coast ; the story of Ciris (Virgil) has its scene there. 
" Ciris " is the Laconian name for Bacchus : Onn, the solar 
orb. 

Though we want positive features of the Eleusinian cele- 
brations, yet a strong negation of idolatry pervades them. 
The deities. De-meter (^1, sufficiency) and Dionysius (D3^ '^T, 
plenty and security), are simply expressive of thankfulness 
from the worshipper. But the circumstances of the Eleu- 
sinian Demeter stand apart from her usual attributes : the 
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Panathenaic contests of Citharistse and Rhapsodists were 
JflfMfr€po9 a/cni. (MiilL, " Myth.," 135.) Her pupils are 
Celeus,* Triptolemus, Dioclus, and Eumolpus, Triptolemus 
being represented, as Persephone, by a serpent : Aristseusi 
^Wi earth ; Actaeon, ntDn, wheat ; and Triopus of the Dotic 
plain, m (Aramitic for Wl), grass, are absent. The Pelasgic 
^e^vpLa'fj.o9j or jokes, eKorrjpui, at the bridge, can be easily 
separated from the Eleusinian and Attic procession. Burials, 
being ^* /ii]fMfTpiatcot," associate her and Eleusis with Elysium. 

The name Eleusis reports Wtt^ •'«bM, the ancient God, or 
theism. The Aramitic name for Deity, '^'iiD, with the con- 
vertible D for Wy becomes the "Secret one," the mystery; 
the latter is Saturn, nnD, with the M prefixed. The Orphic 
hymn to Saturn (110, Eschenbach edition) is rendered as 
follows (Parkhurst, " Lex.") : — " Illustrious or cherishing 
father, both of the immortal gods and of men ; various of 
counsel; spotless, powerful, mighty Titan, who consumest 
all things, and again thyself repairest them ; who boldest the 
ineffable bands throughout the world : Cronus, thou universal 
parent of created being ; Cronus, various in design, offspring 
of the earth and of the starry heaven ; birth, growth, con- 
sumption; husband of Rhea, dread Prometheus, who dwellest 
in all parts of the world, author of generation, tortuous in 
counsel, most excellent, hearing our suppliant voice, send 
of our life a happy, blameless end." 

In that of Bacchus we have recurring the epithets — 
wp(&Toy€V09 irokvdowfAo^y evfiovXev^, evTroKv/SovKef aypuiBio^ 
(carrying on shoulder), appryro^; Kpwf>io9y SecDV irarep tjSe koa 
vt€f afifipore SaifAov, BaKX€i09 ava^, lepov 0aXo^^ lepoy 
avda^i aypo^y axo^ (medicine) TravfriTovo^ BvifToun, j(apfia 
fiporois <f>i\a'Kurrov, eira<f>ta^ (soother?) ovpeai^otra epof^j 
tcpv^Lov Ato<i epvo^ (mysterious plant of Jove), irai^, vi09f 
icopo^ and leovpo^. Among the Orphic fragments occurs, 
Kpaive fA€v ovv Zev^ travra irartfp Ba^09 S emKpatve. 

These exhibit the spirit of the Vedas Hellenized, and 
coming (as Orphica) from the Cimric retreats at or beyond 
* Perhaps Vra, marriageable virgin. 
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the Haemusy they show the kindred spirit of the bards, who 
preserved and delivered them in their traditions to subse- 
quent translations of authors akin to the Homeric. But the 
Hindu assessor of Demeter has drawn us away from the 
principal mysteries. The figure of Bacchus is inscribed on 
the helmet of Athene. (Stuart's *' Athens/* p. 133.) 

'' Athene,** the city of Athens, and Zeus, are inseparably 
united ; and when Homer ('' Iliad," ix., 503) says that 
prayer, Xircu, are Kovpoi Aio^y while Fate stands by, he 
spoke from the creed of the Druid: we cannot tell what 
original to ascribe to particular passages in that wonderful 
poem. 

It is difficult to determine what order of idolatiy was of 
the oldest in Hellas ; whether the faith of the Vedas (see 
chap, ii.) became there obscured by early glosses, or whether 
hero-worship (Herod., ii. 44 ; i. 161 ; and vi. 69), from a 
blameless tribute to virtue, became, like our '^ Prince 
Arthur,** a monstrous lie, and progressively a gross super- 
stition ; and so, the spirit of man once cast down, the Baalim 
and the Pelasgic mockeries and obscenities made clear way 
over it, through classic cycles and all eras of empire in the 
" old world." 

Perhaps the sepulchre preceded the shrine of heathenism. 
** Sarpedon ** (flesh-consuming), related to Rhadamanthus 
(deep sleep), Alcmena, and Tityus, group together in mytho- 
logy. Tiresias sits beside them, and Manto, his daughter, 
marries Rhacius or Lacius (the duplicate letters infer a 
Persian name in the case), and journeys by Crete to Asia, 
there founding an oracle or temple. Here are particulars 
suggesting the transition from one of the above modes of 
reverence to another. . Idolatry borrows its nectar from the 
Aramitic itop, incense ; its ichor from np^, splendour : thus 
provided, a poetical theogonist (Herodotus ascribes the 
Greek theogony to Homer) spread the table of Olympus, 
and thence tumbled his deities down among the chances 
of a mortal battle-field. The " Hades '* (Dr. Lee on Job, 
xviii. 14) is a Greek assumption ; the grave and nothing else. 
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occurs as the receptacle of the dead^ and as the limbo of their 
future, in Hebrew ideas. 

Bacchus' descent to hell — ** Te vidit insons Cerberus'* 
(Horat) — is exceptional : whether an idea originally in 
the Yedasy or borrowed, need scarcely raise a doubt ; 
funerals were jdtffjLrjTpiaKou 

What Eleusis denies us on this point, Athens will 
reveal, in one of her institutions belonging to simple occur- 
rences and to the innocent objects of a celebration : that of 
the Brauron girls and of the youths of the Aglauros, con- 
nected as they, or one of them, are with " Arc turns," that 
feature of the scene which gives us the " Grave of Arthur, 
mystery of the world." This is the famous Brauron disci- 
pline of the young females of Attica, under the auspices of 
Artemis or Diana. 

The names and attributes of Diana are not only too 
numerous, but too contradictory to define person, figure, 
attributes, or even sex. " Dictynnis " was referred to 
Cretan pharmacy. " Artemis " may be located there also, 
at MetimOf nifil, broom (as before noticed). *' Adraste," 
which as frequently has the masculine termination, has been 
traced to revenge, am. Hecate means an offering, nntDn. 
Luna may be the " Pelasgic " leni, " river," for she is 
a water-nymph occasionally. She is part or the whole of 
Dianus-Diana, t. e., Janus (Niebuhr, Rome) ; and here the 
** figure-head " found on a terminal block near Keston, 
Kent, shows that Janus' better half was feminine; what 
she was in the beautiful fable of Endymion we need not 
pause to inquire, — it has been partly explained. She. is 
never " old " Isis, WW"^, nor confounded with the " great 
mother," or with the Genius of the soil, or emblem of a 
nationality, but being put in office as obstetrix, confusion 
inseparable from Pelasgic mythology brings her in that 
capacity ofiiciating at her own birth. In Arcadia we shall 
begin to get upon the track, but, as Arethusa, we must seek 
her a little out of bounds. Pisa and Elis, the ancient Arina 
(the Persian name of Xanthus), present the nine rivers, one 
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of them named the ninth Thesoa, Tmn. In Arcadia her 
nymphs are bears, apfcroi ; she, KaWurrtf, a name the reader 
will now. transfer to her ap/cro^, Y^^9 bather. At Athens 
the Brauron institution was referrible to bathing, and callis- 
thenics for maidens, as ar/kaupo^ for youths, under appro- 
priate circumstances and superintendence. Brauron, the 
vale of the naked, D15 nn. Aglauros is only varied by jigl, 
hnt^, field. Brauron was in the neighbourhood of Munichium, 
p3PQ, necklace. ** Ilithuia," a name of Diana, is Maiden^s eye, 
HiUh-eye, >y nib>. Was Ilithuia a star? Was it that 
bright star in Orion (the same tnZf) called Aldebaron (with 
the Persian B, i.e., W), mp mV, the unrobed? Was the 
maiden's eye another star, that near the polar circle, the 
Hellice, that never sets in the stormy horizon, xi^n^ halcyon. 
Shall we track this KcOOuarq Aprefii^ to JRetim, the graceful 
broom garland of Crete, where is Britomart, the queen of 
beauty, or Peri-queen, M^D nMD? We find the Jglauros 
also at Sparta, We trace KaXKumi in the Trojan tale, the 
fable of Peleus* marriage and the apple of discord, from the 
Hesper-ides, ''•no ^y, Hez-peri, fruit-branch. Sculpture at 
last, inspired with the subject, made the stone capable of 
beauty. Laconia (Pausan.) realized the group of Graces, 
not as in after-time, but veiled. They were the Caryatides, 
a group very lightly draped, as Mliller (" Dor.," iv. 6, 8 n.) 
collects on evidence, by their name, like-naked, TDV D, and 
" Caryatides," or " Persidae," continue to serve the masters 
of the constructive art ; but discarded from the light task of 
our " Graces " (supporting of old a basket of flowers), they 
are ranged as piers under the heavy architrave and roof, and 
massive folds of drapery give the necessary solidity in their 
new position. Such may have been a Persian institution, 
a subject, too, of Persian sculpture, and Tema, *' desire," 
may have been the reflected idea of the group.* 

The Bathers, ym, gives " Arcturus," the star-witness of 
the celebrations. The earliest account of the constellations is, 

• Until the contrary be proved, our Coventry mysteries, in the case of 
Godiva, may have repeated a very far-fetched tradition. 
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p^hapsy that in Job, c. ix. : — ** He made Arcturus, Orion, 
the Pleiades, and the chambers of the South." It occurs 
in a passage which the late Professor Lee considers as 
describing a storm at sea. But waiving that view of the 
scene, we will consider his researches and report of the 
catastracism. 

" Arcturus," WV, seems distinctly referrible to Ais, or 
Nath, the "Great and Little Bear" of the Arabs. The 
next, Vdd, is referred to '* Nimrod,*' the mighty hunter, 
an idea adopted by the classics in Orion. It was the name 
of the month November, after the captivity, in the Jewish 
Calendar. It is coupled with stars in Isaiah xiii. 10. The 
radical idea given is strength, confidence, and cold. Homer 
gives us /xeya^ adevo^ fipwvo^. The other myths agree in 
joining the gigantesque in " Orion." 

As Hellenic catastracism has borrowed its Bear from the 
Aramitic races, perhaps we must consign Nimrod to Orion, 
but " Nimrod " reports noa, the leopard, of spotted or 
starred hide. The mighty, ma, Nimrod, is distinct from 
the Giants, D^Dn, of Aramitic tradition; and Chisleim, in 
Isaiah, as above, seems an epithet to stars; it may mean 
anything strong, hard, and cold, — a gem. The connexion of 
Nimrod and Orion is made out, perhaps, by the mythical 
particulars, but the former has to be identified with a con- 
stellation from the Greek ; there is no reciprocal eluci- 
dation. 

The Pleiades, nD*)3, give the idea, a hump, which Dr. Lee 
considers to report the outline or figure of the group. The 
" chambers of the South " are supposed to give the quarter 
of the heavens whence storms blow up. 

There is little distinctness in aU this. The ideas of Job 
revolt at all creature-worship, including that of moon and 
stars. " Arcturus," yrn, the Bathers, has distinct reference 
to the accompaniments of the Arthurian belief in a future 
state, and its archaic celebration in Syrian anniversaries. 

But lest we should appear to lay too much stress on this 
accidental adjunct of the Arthuriad or Adoniad, in evidence 
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at Athens by the Brauron ceremonial, we will take up 
another title from the same neighbourhood, '' Inachus/* 
and read it jointly with its ancient topographical term, Apia. 
What was this Inachus of Apian ground ? 

Apis, according to Herodotus (ii.), was the same as 
Epaphus, the father of Danaus and iBgyptus ; perhaps these 
two latter names describe an era, since we have seen Danaus 
constantly referred to something of India. Of Inachus we 
can say no more, except that, as to locality, the name seems 
to attach to Attica and its ancient dependencies or neigh* 
hours. Now Phaeton is somehow always collateral to 
Epaphus ; and lo, Epaphus, and Inachus are connected in 
the genealogy. 

Now, lo has here been constantly referred to ** Jab," the 
Supreme Being, by that title denoting beauty, HhT ; to this 
is cognate Ipho, v^\ Again, the death of Phaeton and the 
mourning for his loss (see Part iii.), has Arthurian particulars. 
By these items here loosely thrown together, " Apia," or 
Athens, with its Eleusinian mystery, is described ('^ Codrus," 
mp, mourning, is a name of the same locality and era) ; by 
others, all is again deprived of its unity. The Cow lo, the 
Egyptian Apis, the Jupiter Taurus, look to all systems or 
families of idolatry. Yet lo and Selene, or the moon (as at 
Antioch — Miiller, " Antioch "), and the Egyptian calf, may 
perhaps refer to one source, calf, in Aramitic, to ba, 
revolving^ and the celestial luminaries accordingly may have 
been intended. The horned or rayed Bacchus are identical. 
The relation of lo to Argus, whose eyes are consigned to the 
peacock, may simply denote the Ionic acceptance of the 
ancient /oA, existing in situ on their advent to Hellas. 
Argus would be " Rag," Hindu, poem* 

There are many confirmatory proofs as to ** lo ; ** she had 
the epithet KCLSX^dveaaay as priestess of Hera at Argos. 
(Miiller, " Myth.," ^02.) " Cycnus," D3n, the wise, was 
also related to Phaeton. (Ibid., 205.) The " lamidse " of 
Olympia (Ibid., 188) belong to the above genealogy, without 
the cow (lo). The idea of beauty (Jah), in Venus the 
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celestial, occurs in the fragments of Euripides and Apollo. 
The beautiful is appropriately at home at Delphi, where 
JAH g;x was found inscribed. The name Adonis (Michaelis, 
** Hebrew Months "), in the Aramitic calendar, is variously 
referred to " Lord," '»3')nw, and Pleasant, )1V. 

" Sicyon appears to have derived the worship of these two 
deities (Aphrodite and Dionysus) from Corinth, the coins of 
which city generally have a dove, and frequently also a head 
of Aphrodite, of ancient workmanship, and the native poetess 
Praxilla (453 B.C.), addressed Aphrodite as the mother of 
Dionysus, and sang of the joys and woes of the Phoenician 
Adonis. • • • The Dorians (he adds) obtained from the isle 
Cythera, Aphrodite and the God Adonis, under the name 
Ciris." (Miiller, " Dor.," ii., 10, 7.) 

We must reserve to Part iii. other reference to a primaeval 
worship and the Arthurian mystery on the ^gean. The 
word -^vx^ occurs in Euripides for a spirit ; the '^^ovofiireta 
and the AvShdp iro^irrj are Arthurian. " Hyperion " appears 
the bright light, ni« 37D'». The Kings of Eleusis, the rites 
of Hyacinthus, are among particulars of the same Druid 
caste. Thus Eleusis becomes really Cabir, 12D old; and 
really, Cabiric mysteries were Eleusinian. 

Oracles. — These stand apart from divination, whether by 
observation of the flight of birds, by lightning, sacrifices, 
or the drawing of lots — the four accredited means of scruti- 
nizing futurity. (Miiller, " Dor.," ii. 8, 8.) The " uttering 
of words," "^bo (Job xxvi. 4), was a prerogative of the Wise, 
Mn (see " Cycnus," beginning of this chapter), the approved 
teachers or patriarchs of old. *'The breath of man is a 
luminary of the Lord" (Prov, xx. 27), DIS nO07a mn> n'lN ; 
this expressed the high sanctions of human wisdom. The 
same is intended in Themis and Oefjuares, or enunciations 
from Delphi* This wisdom held apart from divination. 
The tripod or cauldron of Dodona, or elsewhere, and the 
Tartar-like witchery of the scene, are imputable to the race 
of "Bahi" (Gipsy divination, chap, iii.), or Bacis, and the 
troop " Bacidse," or Sybils (Ibid.), the stigma, wfA4>oirk7f/eroi, 

o 
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attached to all who were concerned in the Delphi scene. 
We know from the specimens in history that the answers 
were equivocations to save the reputation of the temple, and 
not answers to direct the lack-counsel devotees. The famous 
enunciation that should direct the expedition of the returning 
HeraclidflB was to follow a ihree-eyed guide. Or otherwise 
this is a riddle ex-pott facto solved hy " ^tolian " [j:^T\ ^H, 
Aramitic for the Hebrew X^W ^H, three eyei)^ the race of 
OxiluSy the actual guide for the occasion. The Sphynx 
(chap, iv.), that speaking serpent of riddlecraft (Genesis — 
'' The serpent the subtlest beast ") was the unsuccessful 
rival of the Pytho for the rich gifts that even in the " Diad " 
made that name pass for a place of great treasure. 

But an elder and better order of teachers had presided at 
Telphussse and " Telmessae," XDf^ ^bn, that shrine or scene 
of ancient sacred poems preserved by the wise men, the 
prototypes of Pythagoras, and (without his Egeria) of Numa. 
Heraclitus of Ephesus says : — " The god whose oracle is at 
Delphi neither utters nor counsels anything, but gives 
signs." When the awful name, HH^, Jah, was inscribed at 
Delphi, 3J, those signs were unmistakeable, and as distinct 
from the hints to or from the Pythia as the songs of the 
latter trampers, *' Orphici," from the ancient Orphic hymns. 
The character of a house does not at once go down when it 
has subsisted on a firm foundation for a length of time ; nor 
where the spirit of man was mocked by his religion, and a 
source of might and infallibility was promised somewhere. 
Everything in opinion being unfixed, it was something to 
have a spot of earth sacred even to the memoxy of truth. 

The prophetic dream, when associated with a dreamer's 
cell, as in the case of Trophonius, was a novelty, not of the 
ancient "Hellas," and very decidedly Celtic, backed by a 
name appropriate to the deception, the hero of the local 
fable of treasure-lifting. 

The Dodonean Zeus ('* Iliad"), Athene ("Odyssey"), are 
variations of the Druid oracle, which is exhibited more 
simply as the Oak, in the case of lolchos, which, even 
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when fashioned to the mast of the Argo, did not cease to be 
oracular. In the other case, Dodonean Athene, or Athenian 
Dodona, appear convertible ; there were other Dodonas. 

The Marine. — It may be noticed (Hase, " Anc. Greeks," 
261) that the whole prize-money was allowed to the captors 
in the Attic administration. The Liturgies at Athens 
approximate to our obsolete imposition of ** Ship-money," 
a custom lost in the distance of British traditional institu- 
tions. The efPectiye ship-building of the Britons, in the 
wars of Caesar and of Constantius, have been frequently 
alluded to. 

The institution of atonement for BLOon-guiltiness. — 
Cephalus was purified of murder at Athens. (Miiller, 
"Dorians," 261.) That mythological name is referrible to 
Cepha^ TXQ!2i to appease; also, a bough. The olive-bough, 
bound with wool, an ancient symbol of purification. So 
" Theseus purified himself from the murder of the Pallan- 
tidffi " (Ibid., 263) : the persons being simply gratuitous 
expressions, the fact remains, that purification of murder 
was so performed at Athens. " Adraste," referrible to 
ttHT, revenge^ and applied to Artemis and Apollo, has been 
frequently alluded to here. The word, Oal^ bwa, expressing 
blood-guilt, and illustrated in the traditions of "Craugal- 
lidae " at Delphi and Crete, was in " Phygalidae " connected 
with Orestes^ in the tradition from Pausanias, giving the 
institution and the name, in every variety, independent of 
Doric topography or establishments. 

The LAUREL, Daphne, gave the* subject to the feast 
Daphnephofia at Athens, celebrated every six months. 
Daphne was the name given to the site of the temple of 
Apollo, on the Orontes, in Syria. The word Daphne^ 
though not the Semitic appellative for the bay or laurel, 
expresses its symbolical associations. fQ!^ is secret^ also the 
north. 

As to the ideal meaning of the word Orestes, so impli- 
cated, as appears, with bW3, blood-guilty, as in the above 
instance, conjecture can scarcely be hazarded. Another 

o 2 
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word^ with one additional letter, d, Adratte, already noticed, 
applies to the same idea. It is a name of Apollo and of 
Diana, the avengers (Muller, ** Dor.") ; of Adrastus, 09 
trpmro^ Siicuav efiaaiXeiHre ('' Iliad/' ii. 573), and who led the 
Epigoni in the campaign of yengeance against Thebes: it 
is the name of the twice blood-guilty guest of Croesus 
(Herod., lib. i.) : it is given by Tacitus as the battle-cry of 
our Bonduca, and is referrible to Bn*T, revenge^ 

As soon as we step outside Athens, to proceed northward, 
we are met by the " Dorians," not occupying their own 
ground, though they held the Tripolis or Tetrapolu in a 
strong position — ^a mountain-bordered tract, a wedge pointing 
eastward — and are recognised there, perhaps, by the record 
(in Genesis x.), which gives Kitanim, the Kiiiniumy key of 
their position, and of Western Greece : Boeum, 7173, swelling 
(into hiUs), and Erynium, 73n, green^ completed the Tripolis. 
We meet the Dorians in all beyond Athens, even up to 
Macedonia. But their epoch seems undoubtedly of com- 
paratively recent date. If institutions decidedly and pecu- 
liarly Doric occur, similar to the Cimric, it will present a 
case of great difficulty, and awaken a grave doubt as to a 
Cimric original for the institutions here under review. 

All authorities consent to give the Dryopes a place at 
Delphi ; all agree in their dateless antiquity, their identity 
with the Dryopes of Asine, the original place of the ** great 
gods," and their Cabiric formula, ** Demeter Chthonia," &c. 
The authorities also place beside, or in the same community, 
*^ Craugalidse," which has been also traced into Peloponese, 
to a site associated with monuments and traditions of the 
highest antiquity, and with an institution of hostages of a 
peculiar character, the title '^ Craugalidae," and its cognate 
** Phygalidse," not being claimed as Doric. These facts 
stand on higher ground of antiquity than any Doric preten- 
sions, Delphi and its extraordinary sanctions, vrith its 
" golden summer." " Cephalus," appears the title of many 
myths that do not appear equal in antiquity (see chap, v.) : 
perhaps it may claim affinity with Daphne and Apollo, by 
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the principal idea or feature, the bough. Cephas, in 
Arcadia, connected with the Gorgon, and " Cephas " for 
Cush or Assyrian ('^ Nimrod *'), are suggestive of the anti- 
quity of the name or mystery : Aurora, or the East, in the 
Attic myth, looks in the same direction as the last reference: 
" Procris," in the same, Pro-cris, refers us to Crissa (Phocis) 
and Crete. " Apia," for Attica (" Iliad," i. 270), Apis, the 
Egyptian idol, and Epaphus and lo, are affinities (Herod, ii.), 
apparently comprised in ^&> and HH^, words applied to the 
Deity. 

Capital punishment originally was an ordinance from 
Delphi (Hase, " Ancient Greeks," 237) ; there the governing 
body were the (xnoi^ a name reporting *iDn, which also means 
the stark. IleXapyo^y and Pelargi, and Orestes, are allied in a 
mythical event (last chapter). Capital punishments at Athens 
originally took place at night. 

Our "Garter Bang-at-Arms," or the heraldry of arms, 
may find some light from the fact (Justin., iii. 6, 5), delivered 
or observed and reported by a very remarkable authority, as 
may appear further in this inquiry. He says, the Laconians 
or Dorians in the Messenian war inscribed their names or 
mark on their bodies, that their friends might recognise 
their corpses, should they fall. This appears to have been 
the object of the tattooing common to the ancient Britons, 
the Arabs, as well as several nations of India. The blazonry 
on the living flesh may have been that of our national 
heraldry, which, like the brands on merchandise, was based 
upon quarteringSf or of distinguishing the fold or object by 
compartments, indicated by a few lines, with or without a 
device in any of the compartments : like the branded bale or 
cask, the tattooed warrior is thus referred to his battle-colours 
from the necessity of the caser 

Whether crest, or distinguishing device, belonged to the 
Cimric nationality, or whether each hundred, tything, or 
family emblazoned its arms, cannot be now ascertained. At 
the era of the Messenian wars, it appears^ the arms of Sparta 
were a snake, a fox for the Messenians, a frog for the 
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Argives. Athens rejoiced, at the epoch of classic history, in 
its grasshopper. 

The Belt of Mars was sculptured on the Altis of the 
Olympic games, in connexion with the contests of the 
Amazons. It gives the name Telamon, as an accessory, a 
friend, to Hercules. The blue belt, gift of ^neus to 
Bellerophon {" Iliad," yi. 219), was brought forward in 
chap. i. This might lead us to infer that the Bellerophon 
(he has relations to Pr^stui) was a Briton, and his story 
inwoven by a Persian, or with Persian circumstances. 
Perhaps, the bulk of Ajax Telamon is an idea from a 
sculptured group of archaic type, where the chief has always 
eminence of stature. The supervening Celt in Attic chi- 
valry, the o2;b9 Afyqo^ of the Homeric period, gave to 
*^ Theseus " many of the circumstances attached to that 
tradition, and obscured much of the earlier Hellas and 
Pallas there. 
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CHAPTER Vin. 

S i. Hellenic Institutions, their Bases and Accessories, or Variations, 
referred to Various Races successively introduced into Hellas. — 
§ ii. Recording Names in the various Languages, referring to Events, 
or simply Topographical, and otherwise Descriptive, as Substitutions 
in the Want of Annals, and as Interpretations of associated 
Myths. 

iNTRODtrcTiON. — Thb preceding inquiry into the course of 
events^ institutions, and circumstances of the " Cimric race,'* 
at the East of Europe^ where no historical traces are extant 
or recognised, has proceeded through mythical fragments, 
blending symbols, traditions, and single words, phrases, or 
titles — a state of confusion inherent in arguments from 
remote traditions. Historians and philologists, however 
they may predetermine to reject the one or the other, are 
insensibly drawn into analogies of that varied character : in 
the case of these Suggestions, the reader is at liberty to 
dismiss the bare etymological proofs, and decide the point 
upon the other traditionary matter. In the present chapter 
(which will enable him to separate the etymological parts of 
the preceding argument) the two orders of proofs, ». e., the 
institutional) whether by symbols or traditional narrative, 
are arranged in one section^ the etymological proofs or 
subjects in another. 

Such a recapitulation^ bringing the several races of 
** HeUeneg " forward under their institutional peculiarities, 
and again under titles and verbal allusions^ applied to them 
respectively by the others, or found in classical topography, 
genealogies^ and authentic passages of the Homeric, Pindaric, 
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and Hesiodic poems^ and the like, may present occasionally 
cases of a dilemma, from which we have to escape bj 
surrendering one or the other proof, unless we can make the 
two coincide, and give the other mutual support. A mythical 
tradition, however subtilely elaborated, mocks us in the result. 
Miiller (" Orchomenos," Introd.) declares that we are not to 
understand a myth literally, and that we can make nothing 
out of it until we have settled how it ought to be made out, 
and what was to result : he thus requires a species of intui- 
tion for the task. In that of Cycnus (" Mythol.," 204), he 
considers Apollo identified with Swan, For such a conclu- 
sion he has to neglect the fact that Cycnus was kin to 
Phaeton, who, to realize the former result, shotdd, perhaps, 
become a — smaller aquatic fowl, or the same ! But the third 
particular raises Cycnus to an archaic relation wdth Apollo 
through Phaeton, or, if we drop Apollo, then with Phaeton 
and lo, or with all three, substituting for Apollo his title in 
the Homeric hymn, ** lo-Paean." To explain this, we have 
to apply to the etymological section, where lo is /oA, nM^, 
and Paean and Phaeton, VtS^, of the same idea, Beauty : 
which idea is inscribed at Delphi, Q[J, and represented in 
the appropriate sculpture. Such an association requires that 
Cycnus should be referred to Chakem, QSn, the wise men, 
who, in the myth of Cycnus, represented as always grey or 
white-headed from his youth^ confirms the etymology: the 
long-lived bird being an appropriate symbol for sages. 

By our course of suggestion we have divided mythology 
into six orders: this is obviously a process of sifting or 
eliminating the simple from the complex, if we have fixed 
for each chapter national characteristics, and can find in a 
myth portions corresponding to each, with confirmation from 
the distinctive etymology of various races. 

Classic antiquity has been accused (Pausanias) of indif- 
ference to a past of Cyclopean remains, Orchomenian 
wonders, and other material evidences in point, for cycles 
preceding the Olympiads. Plato's priest of Sais, in ridi- 
culing the classic self-imputed archaeology, shows us a pedant 
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merely left to the proof of his deeper lore, with which we 
have not been favoured. The " endless genealogies " of 
Athenian scholars at the commencement of our era has had 
St. Paul's comment ; while at the same date, the schools of 
Alexandria were burnishing that old superficial congeries, 
to the mystification of all that came to their hand, and has 
been thence transmitted to posterity. Modem scholarship, 
from the days of Casaubon and Scaliger, has parted into two 
classes — that of dealers with phrases, and another of practical 
archaeologists : in the interval, classical mythology having 
been comparatively unquestioned (except in the case of some 
bold theory like that of Dupuis, or of theorists on the Eleu- 
sinian mysteries), until C. O. Miiller surprised his contempo- 
raries by applying the lever of his vast classical erudition to 
the purpose of a divining-rod, applied still superficially, 
instead of to the upheaving the accumulated rubbish of the 
Homeric and subsequent theogonists and fablers. 

Something of a different character has accordingly been 
here suggested to the learned: to turn over, instead of 
merely sounding, the density of the heap ; to examine the 
particulars, instead of the conglomerate; to leave off the 
vanity of polishing a lie, and apply their resources to making 
human traditions respond to something in man, and, if it 
may be, to reveal traces of something older than heathen 
sentiments about a truth, more striking, and apparently in 
panoply of proof, beyond the Pallas bom of Jove, but so 
dwindled, so disguised, so mocked and debased thereafter, 
at an epoch which, with school-boy deference, we accept as 
the primaeval of Europe! Asia, with her sacred records, 
and the wrecks of Nineveh ; the land of the Nile, with 
pyramid, obelisk, and temple, demand something better 
from the shores beyond the " Sea of Pharaoh" (see Part iii.) 
and among the " Isles of the Gentiles : '' even Magog asks 
whether the Tartar howl and ecstasy gave the voice of old 
that called out Hellas from Chaos* 

The preceding chapters, therefore, have dealt or suggested 
the dealing thoroughly with records that stultify themselves. 
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as the expressions for human institutionsi and the genius and 
human worth that ushered them to the threshold of that 
fame, since accorded to them. This was not a voluntary 
taski but imposed from the necessity of finding a base for 
the Cimric migrations thence westward; for as well might 
we have ignored all races and languages beyond the Indus, 
while we acknowledge the Hindu-European tongue in the 
dialects of the European continent and some part of its 
islands, as maintain the Cimric title at the extreme west of 
the continent, with its obvious peculiarities and apparent 
connexions, and find it no resting-place a step eastward. 

f i. The profound and accomplished Miiller, absorbed in 
the conviction of Doric perfections, and accrediting that race 
with the Apollo, assigns the priorities accordingly. The 
Sun-God (he says) is of later introduction than his Doric 
deity. Looking to the fact, that inscribed at Delphi is the 
idea of deity itself, our author cannot be opposed ; but, as 
his conclusions fall short of the truth, we must set him right 
with himself. 

Miiller finds the herds of the Sun at Ephyra, near Dodona, 
and the Ambracian Gulf; he views that idea as entertained 
simply as a Doric contrast to the gloomy superstition of the 
Dodonian Acheron. But Dodona has a topographical 
synonym, ykuKuarofia, which reports ^^Duddon," or 
'' Dodona," irr, lovely, in the Aramitic, and Cush in 
the Persian, — the latter referring to the name of the 
neighbouring district, Cassope. If from the western port 
of Cimric and Persian migration (looking to Tuscan and 
Tarentine settlements of the then far West), we cross to the 
^gean, having in the intermediate space *^ Athamanes *' 
(Persian), Dryopes and Dolopians, a northern Dodona on 
the Europus, thence crossing the Pindus, we reach the 
Pegasean Bay, and lolcos, with Pherse, and the Dotic plain 
near Lake Bebseis, and with its traditional stud of Apollo, 
Esculapius, oak-groves, and the rest* Here '^Pegasus" 
or Pedasus, as above, is Persian, the idea hone. Dotic 
is Aramitic (Chaldee), ffrate or meadow, '' lolchos," a leech. 
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phv, and oak-grove, is oracular. But we have the healing art 
of Apollo added to the category of sun-god, and some 
Cimric institutions associated with ** Apollo." ** Phthiotis " 
occupies the coast between the Fegassean and Malian bays. 
Pffthium occupies the lateral Cambumian range, stretching 
from the western range, '^ Pindus," and terminating at 
Olympus.* 

The southern lateral wall from Pindus to iBta, described 
as the *' Achaean or Phthian mountains," betray the inroad 
or admission of another Aramitic race. The three were, in 
oriental phrase, " Xadmeans," or Kadmoneans ; and this 
triple league was probably represented in the narrative of 
Herodotus, as that of the Cadmeans driving out the ** Make- 
tai" (soldier-caste) from Hellas, north of Thermopylae. 

Cycnus, or the sages, D3n, are foimd in hostile relations to 
another Aramitic (Apollo's) djmasty, in the Hesiodic ^'Shield 
of Hercules," and the ** Kirkopes," p^p, i.^., bald-heads, are 
ridiculed by the Heracleids, and by them described as half- 
goat, half-human.t 

The early designations for portions of this district are 
Phthians, with the Pythium on the north boundary, and 
Phthian as the southern mountains, and besides that term we 
have Dryopians and Dolopians. 

Sun-worship was earlier connected with ^' Artemis," than 

* Muller writes this coast between the last and Ossa, as originally Doric, 
because more peculiarly " Hellas/' and because the " ^acide " of the 
Myrmidons had their Zeus HeUanikos at ^gina. Now this circumstance 
is resolvable into another, — that the iEginitan Jove, or shrine, was Hel- 
lanikos, or «, — ^the Myrmidon Jove being Pelasgikos in the " Jliad." This 
case amounts to the announcement of Doric sojourn or settlement in 
Thessaly, then called *' Hellas,** and giring to those sojourners the dis- 
tinctiye addition of HeUeniCf or sons of Helen, according to the latter 
genealogic form or system. 

t The poetry of an Orphic Pythagorean (it is also ascribed to 
Hesiod), called ^gimius (sufficiently like '' Ouage," see Part I., c. ri.), 
is intimately concerned with the affairs of Phthiotis (MtilL ** Dor.," p. 20), 
but the poem of ^gimius is lost 
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with *' Apollo " (M. D., vol. u., Addenda), '* Tema " is the 
Tuscan Artemis ; that name is exhibited in '^ Athamas/' of 
Orchomenos, and " Athamanes/' of the Ambracian or Thes- 
pratian shore. We have to mention one other site of the 
Sun deity, Delos; here the palm-tree, and the observance 
paid to the shrine or genius of the place, by the Persians at 
Xerxes' invasion, betray the relations of that race to the 
local institutions and memories. The " Tema," or " Ar- 
temis,*' stands then in double relation to sun-worshipping 
Persians, and to ** Apollo " (her brother of the classical 
tradition) ; the latter exhibits or suggests simply some oppo- 
sition of Persian and another race, the latter claiming 
Apollo, but not Sun-worship. 

We have to follow out the case in the latter point* 
Apollo is Pytho or Pythian ; Pythiastse and Deliastae 
at Athens represented the department of the worship of 
Apollo ; there also the Pythium and the Prytaneum were the 
high original supreme courts of the Executive ; the former 
immediately concerned with the colonies of the State, 
'* Prytanes," were accredited to Sparta, and there the 
Ephori had ^uo^t-Pythian, or theocratic functions, but 
the "#co<r/LM)6" of Crete were more decidedly a supreme 
Executive, not wanting theocratic indications. The idea 
(Aramitic), inherent in Pytho^ is, like Jah, beautiful, of 
which the ideal was Apollo ; that also refers to the xoa-fio^ 
of Crete, and the Py^Aagoreans {KaXoKar/adia was, perhaps, 
the popular exponent of a traditional idea), and this again 
appears to have passed into Alcides, or HpaxX/rfs, or the 
Heraclean Hyllus, bn, splendour, or an emanation (Persian, 
Hal,, virtue), and accordingly, we assume, into Pytho, 
Pythium, Pthiot, Iphitus, &c., as the original, ns^^\ 

A chief attribute of Apollo was the cognizance of murder. 
(See " Craugalidae," c. vii., § iii.) The Pythium of Athens 
have held, originally, plenary jurisdiction ; in the case 
of the parricide Orestes we have " Iphigenia," grouped 
by the side of the expected victim, to atone at her hands for 
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his offence. Iplngenla is there by the side of Artemis, and 
so far approximated to Apollo ; but another point of approxi- 
mation to Dryopian, Cabiric, or Cimric institutions, is 
the scene of the Orestes and Iphigenia, in the Cimric 
Chersonese. Iphigenia is referrible to the root in ques- 
tion, pr)*i ; she is also cognate with the Brauron, Diasa, or 
flagellatrix, an emblem of early dynasty, and in part, 
perhaps, Persian ; but '' Iphigenia " is also occasionally 
synonymous with Artemis, and so the case recurs to a 
Cimric original, or principal bearing, with something 
Persian resting upon it, — perhaps simply the sculpture 
for the occasion, — and some idea of worship, not of the 
original institution ; we shall resume the " Artemis " 
presently. 

The ideas of a dispenser of Oracles and a Divinity 
of Light, or the Sun, as comprised in "Apollo,*' axe still 
points for further discussion. 

If there be any error in our attributing or suggesting any 
Persian affinities here, that will perhaps be detected in fol- 
lowing up what appears to be the governing name for the 
case. "Pythium,'' near Mount Olympus, was a boundary 
mark in the periodical progress of the Delphic ceremony, as 
" Pytho " and " Py thia " were, the one an elder name of that 
shrine (HiadJ, the other of its president or priestess. We 
have also a southern Olympus, and its Olympian Jove, and 
also IphUuSy connected with the regulation or institution 
of the principal national festivity and armistice of all 
Greece. The northern Olympus was the seat of the Muses, 
an Apollonian conclave, as well as of the deified Synod in 
general. 

The idea of the Olympian shrine, with its idol filling 
all the space, may point to an early conception of the 
Almighty Creator, a pure traditional faith ; the northern 
Olympus and its Synod suggesting the Hindu or Ionic 
" Indra," and Heaven, occupying by usurpation that same 
early Pythian idea, and its local consecration. 

The following suggestion brings in a Persian record or 
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tradition. The Sun and Cljmeney obn, a dreamy participate 
in ** Phaeton," Jupiter, and lo (Jah), in ** Epaphus *' (sons 
respectively of those unions), who are represented as contem- 
poraries. (Ovid, " Metamorp.," lib. i.) The career and 
catastrophe of Phaeton may refer to Chaos and creation, 
the myth asserting the Persian Sun-deity as assessor, with 
the Supreme Being, by his title conveyed in those two 
names, *^ Epaphus " (the name doubled or representing 
5Q^, written from right to left, as well as in the reverse 
order); perhaps an incident in the fable of Phaeton, — the 
excessive grief of his sisters, — has reference to the same 
original as the weeping for Thammuz, viz., the Arthurian 
mystery, the grave; they were changed into poplars, 73b, 
white^ one of the Druid colours : tiie young poplar branches 
have purple bark, covered with white down; the aspen, 
a species of poplar, may, however, be intended, from its 
quivering or trembling leaves. The name of Delphi is also 
referrible to the same idea of weeping ^ r)bT, • and seems cir- 
cumstantially given in the fountain of Telphossa, the earlier 
site of the oracle. There was also (Miiller, D., b. ii. 
c. 7, § 9) an early tradition of the death of Apollo, and his 
descent to Hades. 

The connexion of Apollo ^ with Python, the serpent 
destroyed by him, a parallel, as MuUer observes, to the 
combat of Horus with Baby in Egyptian mythology, here 
borrowed (he considers) from the Greek, may, perhaps, have 
arisen from the similarity of Serpent, ]iaB, with Pytho, or it 
may be a Doric allusion to the destruction or superseding of 
the SphynXj or " speaking serpent," ©TO nSB7, by the sanc- 
tions of Jah or Pytho. Coraebus destroyed the Fury, sent to 
destroy Megara, at the behests of Apollo ; he also founded 
then Tripodiscus. (M. D., ii. 6, 3.) The Python was also 
called AeK4Mtn. (M. D., ii. 8, 3.) 

Orpheus is associated with the worship of the Sun in a 
tradition given by Eratosthenes. (M. D., Ixii. c. 5, § 6.) 

In the line of the Delphic procession to Pythium and 
* "Dolopians" are also referrible to this root 
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Olympus, Pheras was a station; the root of this place 
was ''Pegasae/' a Persian word (horse); and there Apollo 
and CoroniSf or the raven (sacred to the Sun among the 
Persians), are of the same nationality. The ''serpent's 
house " at Delphi, whence the chief actor in the periodical 
progress issues, breaking through its flaming walls, has 
an obscure reference (as observed before) to the British 
custom, the scotching a criminal (still, or recently in force 
at the Mendip hills), and allowing him escape by throwing 
down his burning inclosure. The woollen fillets in Apol- 
lonian ceremonials, are Druidical, and, as before said, 
Persian. 

The Oracle of Apollo comprises, the Lycian Olen, obj, 
the young, Telmessae, QW ]bn, th^ old hymns, Patara, 
ino, to open, as well as Delos, bl, door; the ApoUpnian 
Dolphin, nisbl, door of face (mouth), which have a general 
symbolical or more direct idea in common. Latona, or 
Lato, tab, to lie hid, may exhibit mystery or secresy, 
which is also a primitive meaning of Olen, as above. 

Telphossa, the resting-place of Tityus, Rhadamanthus, 
Tiresias, and Alcmena, seems to ante-date Persian ideas 
and settlement in Greece. (See particulars, M. D., ii. 
2, 11.) Man to, the daughter of Tiresias, is connected 
with the Cretan Rhacius, or Lacius (the double form of 
the word suggests Persian relations, — r in the Xanthian 
inscriptions representing LJ, and with the founding the 
oracle at Colophon. Tityus, of the Telphossian group, 
is a parallel to, or identical with, the serpent Python 
(M. D., ii. 7, 10); the former is Titanic or primeval, 
I9t3, mud, earth-bom, or ** mother earth.*' 

The assertion of derivation of the Delphic shrine and 
worship from Tegyra, — a claim as ancient as that of 
Delos (M. D., ibid.), — suggests the Tuscan Tages; the 
earth-bom type or original of their race, seems connected 
with the Titanic Tityus. 

The Apollonian cycle, eight years, is exhibited by 
Ismene, ratdC^, and, according to the origin of that 
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ceremonial cycle, makes Thebes Persian or Cimric. Ion, 
son of Apollo, appears an Ionic assertion of their Hellenic 
antiquity, — ^a claim akin to that established by the admission 
of Bagh at Eleusis, and also allied to the establishment 
of the same at Thebes, where the Dryopian Cora and 
Demeter appear as indigenous or archaic. 

The •' lo Paean," generally a triumphant strain, but 
also a wail of mourning (" Alcestis," Eurip.), suggests 
the ancient title of the Deity, /oA, 9D^. It is a title 
{Imircurifov) for Apollo in the Homeric Hymn. The 
Apollonian title, " Aguieus," may report the Druid 
" Ouage/' (Part i., 6.) 

At Crotona Apollo was a category of various forms 
and ceremonials, and of Pythagorean institutions, com- 
prising the ruling principle, KoafM^, and accompanied by 
the cultivation of Music. 

Miiller dismisses this matter with the remark: — "But 
we must leave the full investigation of this subject to 
those who have acquired a profounder knowledge of the 
philosophy of Pythagoras." 

This modest disclaimer of the great classic luminary 
throws over the case of the classical Apollo. 

The Cretan Apollo, and the Cretan tomb of Jupiter, 
are Pythagorean and Arthurian, divested, perhaps entirely, 
of the Magian conditions of our case, as well as of the 
Bacchic or Ionic innovations. 

Without pretending to collect or collate all the myths 
and tests of the Apollonian type, or even to refer to 
the carefully collected series in MiiUer's " Dorians," 
we may, on the foregoing base, build up with some order, 
and with some perception of various and successive 
glosses, all that classic mythology has accredited to its 
Apollo.* 

• The Wolf.— Latona, as a she-wolf, came from the Hyperboreans to 
Delos. Descendants of Deucalion, led by a wolf, founded Lycoria, on 
Mount Parnassus. Latona was conducted by wolves to the river Xanthus. 
Near the great altar at Delphi, there stood a wolf, sculptured in iron. At 
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Medicine is associated with Apollo in Crete, and at 
lolchos or Pherae, whence colonies to Epidaurus, &c. 
We have already alluded to the supposed case of Epidaurus 
colonizing Rhodes, &c., as improbable, ^sculapius and the 
Asclepiadse do not admit Doric claim. As Miiller observes, 

Argos, a Bcalptured group represents a wolf-fight in the temple of Apollo 
Lycfeus. The tragedians represent Apollo LycsBus as the destroyer. 
On Mount Lyceum in Arcadia was the shrine of Zeus Lycaus, connected 
with a tradition of Lycaon ; by popular belief, whoever stood within this 
shrine cast no shadow. Besides this are the wolves of Xanthus and of the 
Capitol of Kome, to be added to the above from our author (317). This 
emblem is of high import, but obsciire. In Italy, an ancient name for the 
wolf is ''Hirpus;" the " harpy" seems in character related to the wolf; 
the harpy tomb at Xanthus exhibits something like rapine in those figures 
carrying off the children of Pandarus, which seems copied in the Sphinx 
at Thebes, causing a like desolation in the house of Pentheus. Still, this 
does not approach interpretation of the embl^n. The Hindu name of the 
wolf is ffida, or fftdda : **gUa " or ^guida^** in Persian, signifies to 9peak : 
in the Aramitic, *n«, to guide. The Sphinx is the talking serpent. Spa- 
nachish, vro rp. For Xanthus, or jirena, the wolf, there might admit the 
representation by Ionian or Pelasgian, as rendering the idea of a Persian 
oracle. Emblems seem to have been exhausted in the idea — speech: 
*' Dolphin," as all-moti^A, Sphinx as the serpent with /tjps. Pan was also 
Lyceus ; Pan, the son of Hermes and Dryope. Lycurgus, son of Dryas, 
antagonist to Bacchus, had for daughter Harporlyce^ a word in which the 
two, Hirpus and \vKoi, combine. 

This name does not concern the Dorians ; and perhaps not, generally, 
Apollo. 

Feather ienUj and tents of swanfeaiheref occur in the worship of Apollo 
at Delphi. We have elsewhere referred these to Diedalus and ** winged 
words." 

Cake9f as offerings, at Delos and Patara, betray a very early and simple 
order of ideas in worship. 

Marsyatf as weighed in the balance in a musical contest with Apollo, is 
referrible to seoiet, M-rBy,y«i (q). 

JBirlh of Apollo ; the flight and concealment of Latona seems borrowed 
from those circumstances in the Vedas, in the birth of Crishna; as the story 
of Cotftis, connected with Hercules, is traceable to the Reg. Veda, as noted 
by Rosen. In the Indian myth of Crishna, those giving asylum, are a 
herds^ian, Wanda, and his wife Yasada. 

Python^ slain by Apollo, is also parallel to an event in the myth of 
Crishna. 
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— ** Phlegyas, the ancestor of ^sculapius^ and the sons of 
iBsculapius^ in the Homeric catalogue, belonged to races 
'^rhich were hostile both to the Dorians and the temple of 
ApoUo." (Miill. D., 2970 The Phlegyans had received 
it from Tricca. (Ibid«» 407.) Haying already observed 
on the antiquity of medical science at Crete, and topo- 
graphical evidence of its establishment on the Pegasean 
Bay, the deficiency of the Dorians, as admitted on this 
point, must tell against their claim to Apollo. The name 
''Phlegyan" is ^bD| separated, denouncing one or other 
tribe of the Achaean stock. 

Artemis, as the sister of the Sun*god and the correlative 
to Dianus in the Latian system, may be referred to the 
Persian, as at Ephesus to the Hindu, l^pe. The Lemnian 
and Taurian Diana were identical (Miill., " Dor.," ii., 9, 7), 
as also the Artemis Tauropolus of Greece Proper (Ibid.) ; in 
the former case, the Cabirian site establishes the Cimric type, 
while the epithet or accompanying Taurus (bull) implicate 
whatever original belongs to the fable of lo with that tawric 
impersonation. Iphigenia, sacrificed at Aiilis, is sometimes 
represented as redeemed or superseded by a bull, npt, as 
usually given, by a deer. (Ibid.) The interpolation of a 
simpler reference to a primeval faith may have been Assy- 
rian, the man-bull grafted on the idea of the supreme 
Creator. 

Leaping from Hockt^ connected with Apollo at Hyla (Miill., D.» 276), 
is parallel to that case in the tradition relative to the Hyperboreans (294). 
In these cases the leap, like the lover's leap at Leucadia, is voluntary ; in 
other cases it is the type of the Tarpeian. 

The Statues of Apollo are various : a Herculean figure as Tenedos, a 
mere post as " Aguieus," in the court-yards (Ibid., 311). At Crete, weie 
the most ancient statues of Apollo (364) ; the ancient statues were massive, 
the legs like pillais (365). 

Inspiration^ as attached to the Genius of the place, Parnassus, is 
parallel to the *< awn" obtained by sleeping on Snowdon. (« Poems of 
David," ap Gwylim.) "Aristeas," of Proconesus (Herodotus), was 
^oi/3oXafiirroff. 

Tripods are found in classic form in the Nineveh sculpture. 
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The Arthurian or primitive faith or ''mystery" of the 
grave, a belief presented under the name of its accompani- 
ments (the bathers who sang the hymn of death and resur- 
rectum), has been sufficiently alluded to. In Laconia this 
worship seems identified with the Artemis limnatis : her 
statue (or, perhaps, the assembled choristers) suffering 
violence at the hands of Messenians, caused that extermi- 
nating war of the neighbouring races (MiilL, " Dor.,*' b. ii., 
c. 7. 3) : and there appears fair ground to conclude that the 
mythic references to Artemis generally comprise the scene of 
the above celebrations: the summer was Thammuz in the 
Syrian calendar ; the moon or stars gleam through the fable 
of Endymion and Orion, the former accompanied with the 
tears (as of Tammuz), the latter by name representing 
generally sun, or moon, or planets (the generic name in Job 
being •r^^ : the belt of Orion having Aldebaron, my (a) ih^, 
the bathing-girl). Assyrian settlers on the ^gean and the 
Minotaur of Crete, represented by the type, man-buU, inter- 
weave that image (in lo and Iphigenia and Pasiphae, 17D^) 
with the primeval title for the Deity, and the Lycian wolf 
(in Latona, Xi^ra^, Jsh, u e., mystery or secresy) refers also to 
the faith they found in these celebrations. The triple person 
or place of Diana argues a want of identity as to the person 
or impersonation, the circumstances only admitting the multi- 
form description of the Qrave, the subject of moon-lit cele- 
brations by maiden choruses in the grove of Brauron and 
elsewhere* 

But the Cimro-Persian era on the uSgean shores has left 
sufficiently palpable indications of civilized settlement, and 
the cause and exigencies of the female portion of the com- 
munity were not negligently provided for. Ilithuia had due 
honours in primeval Hellenism; Diana, at Crete, was 
" Dictynnis " or Dittany (as above noticed), an item in 
Gralen's pharmaceutics. 

The name '^ Artemis,*' perhaps referrible to Retimo in 
Crete, and both names to dn*l, the broom (the graceful crest 
of our Plantagenets), may have been indicated by the wreath 

p 2 
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of CallUio, or iraXXum;, in the Attic grove consecrated to 
the matron-president and the virgin band. cLptcro^^ bears, 
but really ^m, bathers. 

The spectre Action, in a fable of Artemis, may refer to 
the grave, and, like Charon, may have been of the Perso- 
Tuscan type, the former referring to what they had found as 
the genius of the spot, not to a text or title of their own faith. 

The JlageUum of Artemis, as before observed, is of the 
Assyrian and perhaps early Persian type, implying dynasty 
and executive supremacy, at Athens, the Tatbric promontory, 
the citadel of Troy, at Delos, and elsewhere. In the Cimric 
relics (See Part III., cap. ii.) we found n317 rQ, daughter of 
cares, as the principal title of the Executive. In the Hyper- 
borean myth, Opis (and Arge) is in charge of the sacred 
emblems, corn-ears, borne to Delos : Opis appears in the 
fable of Orion, a peculiar favourite of Artemis. There is an 
admitted di£5culty (Miill., " Dor.,*' ii., 9, 3) in the allowance 
of two deities, Apollo and his sister, with their similar attri- 
butes : but perhaps the difficulty will disappear if it be 
found that, except where the sites of the executive or civil 
power and of the theocratic council or oracle were two and 
distinct, either the Apollo or the Artemis disappear, as in 
Arcadia, where she is "Hymnia" and " CaUisto," and her 
emblem is the Bear (necessarily the constellation by that 
name) ; she also bore, as Alcmon observed, the names of 
thousands of hills, cities, and rivers : in the case of the river 
Alpheus she shares the honours with Aphrodite (Miill., 
" Dor.," ii., 9, 8) ; at Syracuse, or the neighbouring island 
of Ortygia, she becomes " Arethusa" (the nine rivers; they 
are found in Elis, and transferred their name from the Pelo- 
ponese thither)— a condition explanatory of other cases, 
where the river and its bathers* hymn, or the old hymn in a 
colony, as at Ortygia, even where not a river was foimd, 
accompany or introduce Artemis. The mournful hymn, 
'^ Linus," was probably the chant at those Arthurian 
celebrations. 

Artemis was also the « Gorgon ** (Miill., " Dor.**) and twin 
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avenger of crime with Apollo : she was a Sybil and song- 
stress (Ibid., 375), and the Moon of her own Brauron bath, 
as well as Ilithuia, obstetrix at her own birth. (Hymn, 
Apollo.) 

The Artemisy therefore, represented to the early settlers 
on the ^gean, contemporary with the Cimri there, and to 
their immediate successors, is an institution we may designate 
as Arthurian, by reference to the astracism Arcturus, named 
from an accompaniment to the grand original celebration of 
their faith. Referring to that institution, the bathers, no 
object more beautiful than there represented, met the 
imagination of the earliest sculptors of that meridian, the 
westward-veering Persians : no wonder they claimed, on 
Xerxes' expedition, the Brauron statue as their own; nor 
that, whether from a Persian or other chisel, the slightly- 
draped group, the ** Caryatides" (signifying <i8 naked), and 
the Graces, were in Laconia of the early type of art. At 
Ephesus, if we find the emblems of the Hindu Iswara, under 
the name and on the shrine o{ Artemis, we instantly recognise 
an absorbing idea of the beautiful in objective art, adopted 
by the early Hindu-Ionian artists and their admirers, or 
superseding or copied into their works. On the other side 
the JSgean, Niohe (a statue, or is^n, wait) and nine victims of 
Diana's jealousy may have been borrowed from the Cimric 
Muses and their type of the graceful. Where Daphne, 
shrouded with her own laurels, lives in her mythical death, 
victim of Apollo, substitute sister for mistress, and we 
recover Artemis. If Opis (the shady MOl)) appear by the 
side of Artemis, or confused with that impersonation, we 
retrace the original group of bathers to the grove of their 
celebrations : we find the myth or tradition of the Hyper- 
borean Britons (corn-ear bearers) at Delos confirmed by the 
last condition, the Opis received in that island, there 
enshrined in the grave, or in the hearts of Delian mourners 
about a grave. 

In the last institution recognised by Persian art, and 
stamped with the emblem of Persian or Oriental dynasty. 
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the fiagelVum^ we have the Cimric institation in artistic type, 
or the one objective institation of Athens and other places 
adopted as Persian^ and so bearing their sign» But, as to 
place, the new site of early settlement, the West, Vb, 
Hellas, was a more stubborn fact, an idea localised and 
untransferrible. Accordingly, Pallas, identified by her 
emblems (owl and pitcher: owl, moon, and cock: dragon- 
9tar) with night or the West, occupied the Acropolis of the 
early weavers or wool-staplers, Athene. The neighbouring 
island, -ZEgina, i.e., the "shield" (p), formed part of the 
Attic position or Hellenic waters : it was accordingly 
Hellenic : by an after^^addition it was the shrine of Zeus 
Hellanius. 

Zeus, Zen, Deus, Divus, Danaus, seem identical and 
Hindu-Ionic as well as Pelasgic (the cognate stock); the 
last conveys, in classic phrase, the primitive idea, Hellas; 
the other words are general expressions for the case of a 
superlative, jiio$ tleXaayoi, gradually superseding other 
titles of the deity. The approximation of Zeus and Pallas, 
in the archaic myth, offspring from the head of Zeus, seems 
referrible to her name, P-allas, head of HeUas, or Hellenian 
head ; this expression may be varied, without violence, to 
Danian head, or chief of the Danians. The Cretan Zeus 
had an accompanying tradition — the tomb of Jupiter was and 
is shown in that island : this seems the Arthurian idea and 
object. From these converging points *^ Hellas " and the 
*' Grave," the Zeus and Pallas, go apart among a variety of 
discordant myths, in which Zeus is incorporated with the 
Assyrian bull, the Cimro-Cretan swan, &c. : with Zeus, also. 
Here approximates, and at the same time exhibits distinct 
Hindu emblems (peacock^ and Yoni, u e., Juno), and, per- 
haps, by her adopted son, " Mars," she has the Hindu Heri 
in her name: her sex is of the Hindu type or confused 
theogonies* The early Argive, Juno, seems to represent 
State institutions, or forms of prayer about the cares of 
matronhood : in which sense only Here is Hellenic, or 
another Pallas* 
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Venus, or Aphrodite, appears to claim high descent in the 
Hellenic theogony. A<f>poSir7f Apx^^M was enshrined at 
Delos by Theseus (Miill., " Dor.," ii., 7, 4), and Olen men- 
tions the mother of the god of love by the name Ilithuia, an 
object of worship in the Delian hymn. (Ibid.) The progress 
of Aphrodite was traced from Cnosus, in Crete, to Athens, 
and thence to Delos. The island Cythera, off the coast of 
Lacedsemon, appears to occupy a place in the track of the 
Dorians across the ^gean to the Peloponese : it gave her 
name to Venus. The island Therse, also, apparently early in 
the occupation of the Doric invaders, was also called tcaXXumf, 
a name implying connexion with Venus. The Laconians 
had their armed Aphrodite. (Ibid.) The name Fen (Venus) 
is cognate to " Ken," the Assyrian Venus. (Layard.) The 
same divinity was called the " Cyprian," and Cyprus takes 
us near the probable site of Achseans or Dorians in Syria. 
Adonis is coupled with Venus in the island of Cytliera. 
These accompaniments are Assyrian and Cimric; on either 
side they are archaic relatively to other Hellenic institutions. 
In the Delian hymn (Miill., " Dor.," ii., 7, 4) Dione is a 
Titan in company with Themis and Amphitrite, and, in the 
" Hiad," she is mother of Venus. 

Whether the idea ascribed to the name Jah enter into 
the original conceptions of a Venus, it would be a bold con- 
jecture of difficult solution. We may observe that, however 
the divinity was in this instance degraded by subsequent 
distortion of an idea and a title, the worship of Venus held 
on its way in archaic myths, perfectly distinct from Calypso, 
Circe, the Syrens, and the rest, " Epicuri de grege." 

The apple of discord, inscribed n; /coKKiarTf, on the occa- 
sion of the marriage of Peleus and Thetis (th/Xo?, iDtD, the 
mud), has Titanic circumstances, and may point back to an 
idea, obscured, even to the author df the " Iliad," by its 
extreme antiquity. The decision of Paris finds the Ionic and 
Hellenio (Cimric) types of archaic dynasty in Greece beside 
this /edK)uaTf}f or beau-ideal of early worship«-an approxima- 
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tion of titles which goes far to indicate a place for the early 
and true faith under this abused impersonation^ 

The union of Hermes and Aphrodite appears simply to 
relate to an era of theogenic schism and compromise as to 
the opinion of a male against that of a female principle^ 
a subject of Hindu refinement : in this particmlar lase, both 
objects are Cimric, so far as the latter may report the idea, 
lecLKKumjf and nothing more: the idea is also claimed, as 
above, for the Dorians, and, as before observed, enters into 
the teaXoKorfaOui, or ** goodness,*^ of classic Greek ; the word 
also prevailing in the modem Greek, but with the idea of 
personal beauty. 

" Dionysius," as an Ionic deity associated in the early 
worship at Athens, will require especial notice ; the name or 
object has no immediate Cimric bearing, but the distinction 
between the assessor of Ceres at the Eleusinian mysteries 
and the mere Bacchant is too obvious a demarcation of two 
objects or eras to need pointing out here. The same will 
occur to the reader, as to Pan, of supreme attributes, on a 
par with Zeus and Apollo, and the Goat-imp or Satyr. 

Juno, by her emblematic peticock, refers us to India ; her 
Iris, mv, meaning rain, has some reference to a season of 
her celebrations, or to the Hindu principle, tveUer\ As 
mother of Mars, the Hindu Heri, we have her name Hprf, 
and the Hindu Yoni seems to report her Latin name. The 
Tuscan *' Juno ^' (as rendered in Latin, often with the addi- 
tion, mea and ttn) had another application. Genius, and is a 
word corrupted from the Tuscan or Persian Janan, or more 
familiar Oriental Jin. As wife of Jupiter, we are taken into 
the Hindu system of male and female deities. 

The Pronuba, distinguishing Juno, seems also a reference 
to the Yoni. Her association with Pallas, generally con- 
sidered as a circumstance denoting Pelasgic property, may be 
true, accepting Pelasgic as archaic Hellenism, PaUas being 
simply Hellas, or head of Hellas ; so that Pallas Juno would 
signify Hellenic Juno, or Hellas united to the nation of the 
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Yoniy i. e.f Hellas and Hindus. Juno^ in the '' Tliad/' traces 
her parentage to Ethiopia, where possibly the Hindu theo- 
gony had been implanted, and whence, according to 
Herodotus, the theogenic mythology of Greece was obtained. 
The archaic group (Pelasgic), representing Here as the 
" Juno ProDuba," might have antedated the era of goddesses 
in Europe, and have represented the office of an attendant 
on the afflicted, by some impersonation. An argument for 
this is, that " Dithuia " (Hymn Apollo) is present at Delos 
with Latona, before Ilithuia (Diana) was bom. The ^* Mother 
of the gods ** (Hom. Hymn), who was enshrined at JSalos, 
may have been Persian sculpture, as the name, Hal, indi- 
cates, t. e., Tv^ff, the genius loci. 

Pallas, u e., Greece, or Hellas (the West), with the prefix, 
signifying head, seems to antedate idolatry and the classic 
theogony. 

The " Gorgon ^' is a name and accompaniment referring to 
the Cardiichian George, or standard of the head (chap. v.). 

** Minerva " reports the weaver* s beam, n3Q ; and the Attic 
Panatheneea, with its textile exhibition, looks the same way, 
giving "Athene" to the root nilD, to spin.* Her title, 
" Tritonis," may be assigned to " Triton," near Lake Copais, 
where she had peculiar honour, 

Ceres (jtnn, to plough), Dis or Dimeter, ''l (abundance), 
has one uniform reference to the industrial and agricultural 
habits of the early settlers of Hellas, and, in her association 
with the Eleusinian mysteries, merges the individuality of 
*' Ceres" with primeval worship, acknowledging the Supreme 
Being, and looking to a future state. The Phrygian Cybele 
(nVssn), a rose (Persian), may also point to a primeval state 
of a pure worship, in poetical association with the Flora or 
vegetable beauties of creation. 

Mars, or Ares, in Greece, occupies an ambiguous place. 
In the " Iliad," he is opposed by Pallas, and even wounded 
by Diomede under her guidance, she wearing the terrible 
^gis. The Hindu Heri, god of war, and the relation of the 

* poNi Athen, the same: so " Ai^os" may be referred to n^ to spin. 
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Hellenic Mars to Here (of Hindu attributes, as above), seem 
confounded and mixed up with the Persian *^ Hare^^'* the 
name of Satan before his fall : a double name would explain 
the difficulty of the double prosody in the name, in a passage 
of the '^ Iliad," Ap^ Ape^, The honours of Mars stand 
higher in Latium than in Greece, and as before suggested, 
exhibit Celtic circumstances (chap. v.). 

Hercules, tempore Hesiod, is armed with shield and 
buckler ; in the " Odyssey,'* with bow and sword ; in more 
classic sculpture, or normal in the classic ages, he is a club- 
bearer, clothed in a lion's skin^ The latter is given (man 
wrestling with lion), in the Nineveh sculptures, as also in 
the Persian " Shamurg," copied into the Hebrew namesake. 
(Judges iii. 3L) This Hercules seems that of the narrative 
of Herodotus, who gives him an Assyrian royal genealogy. 
He is the Doric leader or genealogic root ; they through lu*s 
son " Hyllus," bn,^fory (Alcides), deriving blood or parentage; 
but the " Tyndaridae," or Castor and Pollux, dispute appar- 
ently this title with Hercules, — they (or Castor) and Hercules 
may be identical. . He is associated with Apollo at Delphi, 
as claiming the tripod, and as avenger of blood. His minion, 
Hylas, son of Drycu^ is connected with lamentation at the 
river bank, bn, to howly thus referring us to Druid and 
Arthur's grave, or Thammuz, or Adonis, of the Orontes and 
Byblus. But as associated with Apollo at Delphi, and yet 
having distinct attributes, he is rather the Calavyd, or 
Knight-errant, warding the marches or roads (a peculiar 
office of Hercules), and undertaking a champion's labours 
and dangers for the State, than the head of the hierarchy. 

Hercules fights where Apollo heals, persuades, or dis- 
penses justice ; in Hades, he is a brawny wrestler ; he is 
also a wassailer, or boon companion* These are conditions 
probably of the archaic Asiatic tale. His " lole *' signifies 
a cake. 

As an athlete, the colouring is derived thence for all 
relations of Hercules with an associated object. He kills 
Cycnus and Linus (the latter his master in music) ; he fights 
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Apollo, and even Hades. Divesting the tales of their colour- 
ing, they simply import that he " approximates " Apollo, in 
reference to the Swans of Delphi, MH, a word also signifying 
mse men ; and, as an Arthurian Knight, given at Athens in 
their '' Theseus," he loved the harp and the bard. He was 
another ApoUo, or deputy to the Druid at Delphi, and was 
associated to the mystery of (Arthur's) grave. 

The character of Hercules, the Calovyd, or ** KntghU 
errant,'' is given more distinctly at Athens in the 
"Theseus," the "Nine," or deputy of the Nine, of Par- 
nassus, or Delphi. The latter, " Theseus," is divested of 
the idea or attributes of the " Shamurg," or athlete ; and in 
Attica, Theseus and his worship preceded that of Hercules, 
whose temples occur only in North Attica. In the Pelo- 
ponese, Hercules is associated with the Games; as to the 
Nemean, " Nemea " being connected with worship of the 
Moon, in Persian, Mah, we appear to have the Perso- 
Assyrian champion. Theseus approximates his name at 
Trsezene, but he was there within the elder Attic marches. 
At Thebes, Cadmus may have represented the Assyrian 
athlete. In Tuscan sculpture he occurs fighting, armed 
with a ploughshare. 

The emblem of a Bull occurs in the myths of the lo, 
Minotaur, Europa, the homed Bacchus, the horns of the 
crescent Moon, and " Diana ; " the Moon and Bull in the 
coins of Antioch, and other cases. The coast of Phoenicia 
and Crete are directly associated with some of these myths : 
Egypt in its **Isis" reporting (as generally allowed) lo, 
and the Bulls of the Nineveh sculptures assert severally 
claims to this lurchaic phase of idolatiy and tradition ; while 
in that of Europa, her brother " Cadmus," dip, is a name in 
usual acceptance for " far eastward," and takes us onward to 
the Tigris. The archaic forms of aculpture and pottery, as 
also of masonry, appear to unite the art of Persepolis and 
Nineveh with that of the Nile. Names in the Nineveh 
inscriptions, e.g., "Memnon," associate the latter two 
nationalities. 
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In Greece we find the ruins of Tyryns and Mycenae of the 
archaic Oriental caste, and in close neighbourhood to Nemea, 
a name in Persian signifying the " Moon," and the site of an 
ancient worship of the Moon. At Athens, Diana as the 
Moon was of the most ancient celebrations, more ancient 
than Apollo as the Sun*god. We may find reason to attach 
the symbol, moon, to an accident or scenic portion of a 
group of local celebration, there rather of the order of the 
huntress-virgin and terrene Artemis.* 

A complex form or new condition is given to the subject, 
where the crescent horns of the Moon and the worship of 
that luminary appear to have ensued on the introduction of 
that emblem. Associated with Pasiphae and the Minotaur 
is "Ariadne," " the pleasant light," )1V nw, and " Pasiphae" 
appears an allusion to transition. Pasithae, one of the Graces, 
occurs " Iliad," 1 269. The Spartan Ephors had their dreams 
in the temple of Pasiphae at Thalamse* 

Jupiter Taurus and Deus Lunus are associated. (" Nim.," 
29.) We can only throw out these hints for parcelling out 
the cases in classic mythology where this symbol occurs, 
and refer to chap. v» for a great variety of Celtic accessories^ 
not of the essence of Hellenic archaeology ; to the chap. iv. 
for Persian symbols* The Ram in its chief particulars 
belongs to the Hindu (see next chapter). Prometheus, son 
of lapetus, the son of Night and Day (Hes., " Theog."), 
seems strictly Aramitic, referrible to the oft-reported 1?B^ of 
Job xi. The Swan, parent of the Tyndaridae, presents 
itself ambiguously, but in Pindar's description of the 
Dioscuri we have clearly the Arthurian subject. We must 
go to the Cycnus of Pegasae and traditions of the Kerkopes, 
there referring the bird, as symbol, to the toise men, as 
above. 

§ ii. Records are wanting for the eras of successive 
Hellenic and Hesperian settlements. We want an Ionic 
record of their coming in, and of their fearful struggle with 

* From the groups giving titles as of Idols, we might go to the parti* 
culars or symbols in each, if space allowed. 
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the Phrygo-Teucrian intruders, contemporary with the 
breaking up of an empire on the coast of Asia Minor. 
We want a record of the Achaean-Doric immigration. We 
expect no annals from the barbarian Celt and Chales ; and 
we lament the Persian lost in Orchomenos, Elis and Pylos, 
and in Tuscany. 

The Argonauts were the subject of Theban traditions. 
Pindar collected some relics of a tradition, tracing the 
voyage through the Indian Ocean, and touching on an 
expedition (perhaps the Pelasgic) from Africa. He also 
('' Olymp.") traces his own family from Achaean lamidae, or 
their predecessors. For the former, an early Hindu poem, 
or " Hag,^* m,ay have given the basis, of which the language 
had become obsolete when the Celtic or Teucrian 
inroad from beyond the Caucasus worked the overthrow of 
Ionic dominion. The Argonauts, as we have the mixed 
account, connect Magnesian ajBfairs, events, or characters, 
with the Celtic expedition. (Chap, v.) It is only by sculp* 
tures that the Ionic " Rag," or " Argo," receives confirma- 
tion. But the ** Cyprica," or Achaean traditions were afloat 
at some prae-Homeric date among Hellenic traditions, 
'^^ginetica*' are attributed to Hesiod. AH these original 
records were lost when the " Iliad " was written. It con- 
fuses the theogonies of all the successive immigrant races, 
or, ,as Herodotus states it. Homer made the Hellenic theo- 
gony ; in other words, the machinery of the " Iliad " 
pragmatized or collected into a theory or system all the 
conflicting types in Hellenic institutions, the relics of ten 
preceding centuries. The "Cyprica" are known to have 
confirmed the ship catalogue in many particulars. The 
''Odyssey" makes the Achaean (which we Identify with 
Cyprian) an expiring dynasty, and the earliest on Homeric 
record. 

Miiller (" Orchom.," Introd., p. xii) notices Epigones, the 
Cercops, as author of a ** Descent to Hades ; " it is also 
ascribed to Perdicus, a Samian, and to Orpheus. The 
supposed poem is not extant; from all the circumstances, 
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it should be a Cimric Arthurian subject and tradition. 
This, among others (other Kerkopes, as authors in Archaic 
literature^ are alluded to in the ** Dorians "), show the 
permanence of truth without monuments or sculpture, the 
bases on which mythology has been building and contriying 
so long* 

The want of a permanent medium for preserving traditions 
will have been ascertained when we know what the Cimric 
records, now supposed to be extant in the Myryriaa 
Archasology, really mean and express. The extermination 
of the Druids and Druidism, without securing another 
depositary for their truths, would have gone far to obliterate 
their title to antiquity and their institutions. So in Greece, 
unless mythology contain more than it presents on the 
surface, and something we can agree upon, her Archaeology 
is forfeited and blank. 

We must not forget the high sanctions of the UDTl, or 
sages of the era of Job. The '* vox papuli vox Dei " was 
there applied to exalted truth and mature wisdom. (See 
Job xxvi. 4 ; Frov. xx. 27.) The idea of oracular pi^rpa, or 
responses, were based on that ^* wisdom that cometh from 
above," in those pure human depositaries of imwavering 
faith, — not readers of the stars, or Seers, in any acceptation, 
except as men endowed with man*s portion of the Divine 
Spirit. We stultify Oracles of old if we deny, any perma- 
nence to truth, except from the chisel, the pen, or the press. 

An Assyrian record of our subject seemed promised, 
as announced in the discoveries at Nineveh, but the name 
" Cymr " disappears from those sculptures on a closer 
scrutiny, and the original announcement is withdravni. 
Testimony for the case of Hellenic antiquities, referred 
to the Tigris, falls back on the name '' Heracleid,** vnth 
its import in kXco^ and oKxtf^ and on the Nineveh Hercules, 
as still extant in the collection of sculptures. The name 
'^ Memnon," common to Assyria and Egypt in the " Aga- 
memnon'* of the "Iliad," and of MycensB, the relic of 
Oriental masonry, appears to tally with the Hercules in race 
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<Nr origin* The flagellatrix Diana has the Assyrian symbol 
of power, and the epithet Tauric may have reference to the 
Assyrian man-head Bull, to which also the Minotaur seems 
allied. But the name Taurus, nin (Chaldee), is common to 
the animal and to the mountain range, Taurus, the natural 
boundary of Syria, and the gate towards Europe by the 
way of the western peninsula of Asia. To what race are we 
to assign that topographical nomenclature, signifying, ^* The 
mountain of the angle,*' or *^ Turn of the mountain," 
TV nZfT\ ? Mount Taurus and the Tauric Chersonese (the 
Crimea or Cimric peninsula), seem topographical names of 
the same origin. All archaic references in the Classics to 
recording pillar or tablet are on ground, or amid circum- 
stances of Persian or Assyrian characteristics, or so almost 
without exception. In "Iliad,'* ii. 818, the KoKmvri of 
double character, the lying fiaruui, ni£3 (according to the 
Aramitic traditionary gloss on the spot), or the renowned 
record of Mvpcvfj, "Morini," maritime, C^ltice. In 
" Iliad," X, we have a KoTixomf in the Triphylia, or neigh- 
bourhood, of Pylos, Persian ground. The "Shield of 
Hercules" has reference to Pegasse, a Persian port and 
district. The tomb of Alcmsena, with its records in 
" Egyptian-like writing," is of the same race. The " quoit 
of Iphitus," the authentic and original tablet, may have 
been in other character than any decipherable by the Greeks 
of the era of the actual deciphering. Its shape, a flat ring, 
indicates a zodiac ; the object is of Asiatic art and science 
for that era. The form or figure of the recording matter 
may or should have been partly representatives of objects in 
nature, partly descriptive names, as in Tuscan records ; and, 
not to mention others, as in those remarkable discoveries on 
the rocks of Sinai, with their phonetic symbols attached, 
a case parallel, it appears, generally, to Egyptian early 
records, forming, as the Rev. C. Forster happily expresses it, 
the Illustrated News of 1500 years before our era. 

The Shield of Hercules portrayed Centaurs, the subject of 
Phygalian sculptures, and those of the Altis at Olympia. 
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Those figures appear to have had reference to two cases, — 
the one of early, and the other of comparatively late occur- 
rence in the ^gean scenes of Persian settlement. The 
Assyrian *^ Ketiy' or Venus, and the Human-headed Bull of 
Nineveh sculptures (*nvi), suggest the name, and its applica- 
tion to Chiron the Wise, the institutional name at the base 
of the events of the *^ Iliad," to Jupiter, Taurus, and so 
forth. But the half bull or equine figure suited a later 
stranger, whose inroads finally broke up the settlements 
of Pherae, Pegasse, and Orchomenos, to be transferred to 
the banks of the Amo and Eridanus. The Shield of 
Hercules also gave something of the Argonauts; perhaps 
a reference to the last-mentioned irruption. The ** quoit" 
of Iphitus was probably an astronomical portraying of dates, 
referrible to the games of Olympia and the Doric settle- 
ment. 

As the '' Shield of Hercules," or P^asean tablet, was 
given in Hesiod, that of Achilles in the " Iliad " may have 
followed out some relic of a preceding civilization. 

The Argonautic JBam, or golden fleece, in the traditions 
embodied in Attic drama, appears to have referred to an 
astronomical record. The Pegasaean Argonautica has thus its 
archaic characteristic contradistinguished from the Colchican 
tale, as the Centaur Chiron from the '^shaggy beasts" of 
the ^* Iliad," and the group of Tuscan centaurs, the parallel 
or type being varied in the sculptures of Phygalia by the 
addition of Lapithse. See below, *^ Uranah.^^ 

The fact of the ^* Iliad's " existence in its epoch of dark- 
ness, and that of the inscription of Jah at Delphi,-^perhaps, 
too, that of " Iphitus," n^^D^, " to be^ or make beautiful,** on 
the so-called Quoit, — are necessarily suggestive of a blank, 
the want of other terms of a series of proofs of an Aramitic 
faith, or of the faithful from Central Asia, and of their 
sojourn in Hellas. This admitted, and the early Persians 
being accredited as the Scribes for the occasion, the character 
or matter of the records of archaic Hellenism must have been 
of the suggested order. In other words, it is in the highest 
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d^ree improbable that the classic mythic details^ or quasi- 
Ustorical particulars of the earliest institutional and other 
events or facts^ were upon record^ and visible to the authori- 
ties for classic traditions. 

We have to look beyond the literal account^ or interpreta- 
tion of all accounts, of the Persian and early Doric records. 
The Xanthian discoveries have set us right in some parti- 
culars mistaken by Homer. The constellations in Hesiod 
are necessarily from an Asiatic and southern sphere. These 
two great authors become thus indebted to higher originals ; 
our search for these would lead us on the way of those other 
discoveries suggested ; they cut off Hellenism, by the ^gean, 
from classic scenes and epochs. We have, literally speaking, 
BO archaic Hellenic records — nothing clearly pointing out 
and describing an ante-mythic Hellas. Written or per- 
manent records on the ^gean were of the Persian school, of 
which were the Dorians. The Olympic " Altis " is of the 
Doric vocabulary ; there the place of records appears to have 
been filled on the base of the Heraclid revolution, and in 
the characters that settled the type of Doric in literature. 
There Olympian Jove, represented in sculpture as commen- 
surate vnth his shrine, had its origin in an early faith 
and just ideas of the Creator. The genealogy in Gen. x. 4, 
comprises "Cytynium" of the Doris Tetrapolis, as also 
Eleusis and Dodona. 

Antiquity, with a scant indeed of direct proofs, can. 
explain itself; if not, it can suggest what is to be cleared off 
the surface of inquiry. 

Ionic. — The Hindu vocabulary incorporated in the Ionic 
Greek not being exceptional, but of the bulk of this 
language, need only be illustrated by reference to the cases 
in chapter ii. 

But a very important word from the former is " Uranah,". 
ram, when referred to the mythic matter about Phryxus and 
the ram, and the commotion in the universe upon the 
transfer of the Ram from Pan or iErope to Thyestes or his 
face. We have in that name the synonym for Indra, the 

Q 
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heavens. The Myth appears to denote a great reyolutiony 
apparently the downfal of the name and power of the 
Pelopid lonians. (See chapters y. and yi.) 

As observed in the text, the genealogy of Phryxus, as 
from Athamas and Nephele, reports in the latter, a cloud, 
Ion (p). 

The Ionic record of Cimri appears to include lo, f.e*, Jah, 
by the epithet, KoKiBvowray beautiful. 

Another case is Peleus, th/Xo?, mud, %.e., atD, " Thetis." 

The Greek vocabulary, so far as it contains Aramitic 
words, becomes a record of neighbourhood with that race. 
See some cases in chap, ii., p. 54. The list might be much 
enlarged, na, Bopa; 13, extra Bctpfiapo^f na, yffpw; 
OD, off/uif 7'»n, ^^via; Sny, Epefio^f 7W, ffioprf ; 
m^n, OavfM; DKn, perfect. Themes; nop, incense. Nectar; 
nip\ splendour. Ichor. 

The Celts appear reported by the names of the four tribes 
at Athens. (Chap, vii., | i., ii.) 

Pelasgi.— -This Gipsy dialect appears to have given, 
among others, the several cases in chapter iii. BorOj moun- 
tain. Caumo, love, in Cumse. Camillus, Campania, Cocalos, 
bones, in Cocles. Foros, in Forum and %opo^. So in the 
*' Iliad," evpvxopo^* Gorgo, farmer ; Goimf strangers ; Leri, 
laws, in Lar, Lares ; Lecha, chastity, and LechoSy good, in 
Laconia; Mds, meat, in Messenia: Mol, wine in the herb, 
/&o\i7, and " Moulios ; " MoroSy dark, in Mayors and Mara- 
thon ; perhaps Laly red, in Leleges. Their Bahiy fortune- 
telling, appears in " Baiae " of the Sybil, in Bacis the 
Sybil, and perhaps in Ba^fOy to speak ('' Iliad "), as 
perhaps their Kokani, trick, in our " Hocus pocus." 

We have also suggested Hindu Paofiy peacock, in Faunus, 
described by the spots. Caumopoleia (Hesiod, "Theog.," 
819), married to Briareus, from Caumo-pal ; Pal, brother. 

Celt. — Kumosy spear, or other warlike instrument, in the 
" hero " of that name, in Carnean (Apollo), in Camac and 
Camutes, &c.. Cad, battle, in Cadmus when identified with 
Mars, and in the Caduceus of Mercury. Haul, the sun in 
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Hylean Apollo; Mor^ sea, in Marine; and Mor-mad, sea« 
serpent in Myrmidon, applied to Pelasgi, elsewhere (jxaxe:, 
sea-calves; Tan, fire, in Tantalus, i.e., Hindus of Bagh. 
May the " Cleri," Welsh Bard's circuit or progress to the 
halls of his patrons (D. ap Gwylim), refer to the Clarion 
Apollo, of peculiar ceremonials, it is said, but these are not 
described. (M. D., ii. 3.) 

The Persian and Tuscan yield Aniatis (Miiller, 
"Antioch"), Diana, for evuturo^,^ a period, month, or 
months. Athamas, from Tema, desire, also the Tuscan 
Diana (Dennis). B, the Persian sign for the guttural 
(so used in ^olic Greek) — Fellowes — appears in many names 
beginning with the Aramitic V. Cakh, earth, in Cecrops, 
i.e., land of " Europe," i.e., Greece. (Hymn, Apollo, 250.) 
Hares, Satan, in Apr)9. Enka, in Onka. Hal, Fortune, in 
Halos, Haliartus, and Halmopia. Essen, chief priest at 
Ephesus (the Sun). Nama, the Moon, in Nemea. Neride, 
people, in Neleus. Soph, wool, and wise, in Sisyphus 
(Shasophos, wise king) ; and Apcvrj, the Tryphelia, from the 
same Arene, a name of Xanthus. Pegasus and Pedasus, 
horse. Cush, delight, in Cassopeans, north of Ambracia. 

The great amount of Persian in the British vocabulary, 
suggested, as above mentioned (chap, iii.), to the Rev. 
Stephen Wheston, identity of origin. It was a case of 
local proximity, as we have attempted to trace. A very 
few cases in illustration only cftn be given:— Bad name 
is bed nam; rub, in Persian, to sweep (in Aramitic, rub, an, 
is to contend) ; guerdon, is fortune. 

Doric. — This being an Aramitic race, cases in that tongue 
will be shared by the Dorians and Cimri. '^ Pasiphae,** 
if referred to ni?D^ (Job xi. 2), having been grouped in 
Laconian institutions, as in Pasiphae at Thalamae (chap, vi.), 
*iid ai, Jah, at Delphi, may be claimed by the former. 
So ** Ciris " in Laconian, used for Adonis, referred to D^n, 

* In AnnA, " Ov. Fast," iii., 640, and perhaps in Annus. 
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the sun ; * so the enigma of the three-eyed (Ibid.) referred to 
J£tolian^ rf^H *»«, eye, and (Chaldaice) three ; so the Carya- 
tides as a sculptured group in Laconia^ mv D^ i.e., as naked; 
so ijp^igenia of Agamemnon and Iphitus; perhaps^ too, 
" Hyperion," as Iphy-aor, the sun-shine, and Minos of 
Crete, father of Androgeus and Ariadne, Le., *^3D, the 
Heavens, or Ionian Indra, and Ariadne ]'T3^ 11H, pleasant 
light ; also Daphne, fQS, the north, and secret. See several 
Aramitic names among Spartan institutions. Part iL, 140. 

CiMRic. — Without attempting to divide between the Doric 
and Cimric claims in particular cases of Aramitic nomen- 
clature, we may assume for the latter all those on Attic ground. 

Apia, vt^, beauty, and to shine, applied to the Deity, 
adopted in the Egyptian Apis, calf, a figure in the group of 
Cherubim of the Hebrews, from its name to revolve, from the 
root, b:i. Apis is Epaphus (Herod., ii.), an impersonation 
grouped with Inachus, lo, and Phaeton, the latter, by the 
mourning of his sisters, having direct reference to the 
Arthurian Adoniad. 

Europe applied to Greece north of Peloponese (Hymn, 
Apollo, 251), and to Cecropia (see above, Persian), a name 
for Athens and Orchomenos. But the Attic Cecrops has 
the Arthurian or Eleusinian mystery in the Dance after 
the death of Cecrops' daughters. Their names are Aglauros, 
my b:iH, field of the naked, i.e., bathers; Pandrose, om, 
revenge, at her shrine curses were invoked ; and Herse, Wm, 
plough, also dumb. Their mother was Agraulos, hv "niiW, 
upper fort, the citadel. The figure of Cecrops was some- 
times painted black, a circumstance occurring in the Ceres 
of Lebadaea, all referred to Night (or the West) i.e., Vb, 
" Hellas." (See last chapter.). But the -Egyptian celebrity 
of Cecrops and the Apis-Epaphos of the Nile, as well as the 

• Otherwise Sera (Persian), Cypress. Pasiphae, above, is grouped with 
mykfi. (Hesiod, " Theog./' 89.) Hyperion assimilates to €VfMf>tui>»p 
(Uymn, Apollo, 179); and Pamphae is grouped with the Dioscouri. 
(Pindar «• Neni.," x. 92.) 
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Wolf in the Egyptian Hades, referred to Pandion and Lycus 
of Athens, are associations that appear to describe the cera 
of Archaic assimilation and the infancy of dynasties, separat- 
ing conterminies lands and neighbour shores on the Medi- 
terranean. 

Medon, "TID, to divide or judge, Codrus, ITp, mourning, 
Neleus, brT3, possession, belong to this list. Perhaps Pytha- 
goras may also pair with Pytho on the root Iphy, as above. 
The grasshopper of Athens is an Oriental emblem of anti- 
quity or old age. Cycnus, or d3n, of aged wise men. 
Corybantes, ]y in, noble, or white-robed, and inspired (B, 
Persian or ^olic guttural), the latter given for the same 
idea in the Welsh jiwn. 

Refer to the last chapter for the institutional words, 
Ephytae, Prytaneum, &c. ; on the latter, observe that irpvra- 
V€ui was also applied to the Bail or deposit-money paid into 
Court in actions at law when commenced. The root, as 
here stated, for Prytanes seems ins, i.e., Briton, meaning 
commune; the original idea is " scattered'* or manifold, and 
ears of com the British emblem. 

We may appropriate to the Cimric those Aramitic names for 
ports in the Euxine, at chap, v., Cyzicus, Paktya, Lampsacus. 
The district of Orchomenos, chap, iv., has also Cimric names 
in abundance. Add Akrapha, in the pass near Coronsea, 
referrible to Fjna, closed hand, as in " GriflBn," 

At Pegasse many have been noticed. The Anauros, "ys^, 
in the case of Jason's shoe, applies bn3, shoe and river, in 
true approximation, to the cognate word for river. 

The Danube, Ister, is "ITW, hidden ; the Tanais is also 
referred (Bythner's " Lyra ") to 75!?, which is also the name 
of the river, or a border stream, of Egypt. 

Hindu names are rendered by the Cimri in Minyse for 
Indra (heaven) ; Amazon, a swarm (see chap, iv.) ; Dionysius, 
D31 >! (chap. vii.). Pelasgi are described in that word, and 
its correlatives Turseni, Syren, -^Epytidae, Orgy. (Chap, iii.) 
Celts, in Magnetes, ]3D, shield (from the size of the Celtic), in 
^gid, and other cases in chapter v. 
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The following list has chiefly institutional points : — Titan, 
Thetis, too, Chaldaice, p, mud; Hyacinth, perhaps HH, 
exclamation, and Mp, grief * 

Zeus Sebasius, or the Drunkard, tKlD 

Hephaestus, or biota tkejlre, WH nD** 

Cybele of garden of Midas, a roecy nbs 2n 

Vulcan Moschylus, drawn out and lame, bp7 ntZTD 

Artemis and Retimo in Crete, the broom, Dtsn 

Dictynnis, the Dittany, in rock-fissures, pis pi 

Aristasus, the earth, \pH 

Orion, any celestial luminary, *)^H 

Athens, to spin, ]tDM 

Aigo, to spin an« 

Hermes, a worm, or road, qq-) 

Orgy, a stretching out, y\y;f 

Myth, small 1^^^ 

Semele, idol h^W 

Styx, as a boundary, B^n> no?* 

This list is very imperfect ; as a summary of Cimric names 
in the preceding chapters, the reader can from them supply 
the deficiency. 

* The boundary (Gen. xxxi. 48 — 63) has, among other dicomstances, 
-u^i " horror," and an invocation to the Deity to watch. 
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CHAPTER L 



Introduction— The BeligiooB Test of Origin .--§ i. The Original Faitfa.^ 
§ ii. The Site in Asia. 

In the preceding Parti the Cimri of Hud or Hu, Kedem, 
nip, dark (or " Gradam '*), ». ^., Hud of the Arabs, have 
been approximated in the argument to something on classic 
ground: a matter somewhat intrusive, it might appear, to our 
prejudiced view, and yet one for which an affirmative result 
ought to have been anticipated, so monstrous a deformity is 
inherent in the Graces of HeUenic literature, so startling a 
fact is that infection of Hesperia. The Sanscrit tongue in 
Europe was of comparatively practical and easy introduction; 
but that idolatrous polytheism and mythic theogony, the 
male and female principles, those good and evil auspices in 
religion, present, indeed^ an extraordinary development or 
obstruction of the human intellect and of the Divine spirit 
that is in man* Those two glorious communities of old, the 
one of Imperial proportions, held a religion by mistake, put 
up with a hocus-pocus of warbling Pelasgi, groped in the 
darkness of Kali*Infidels ; in short, the Muses of Helicon 
were hood-^winked by a gipsy. Except some solemn or 
secret schools, except to those initiated in truths made 
mysteries, unless the iconoclasts of the Caliphat had preserved 
their true faith at the classic era, and unless the Jew hoped 
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for more than a Messiali of temporalities, — ^where was there 
hope in the wide world ? — where, on the spirit of man, 
beamed the absent and unseen, the better future and blessed 
reunion, which makes the aspirations of individuals as grand 
realities as the destinies of empires, the perfection of art, and 
the aims of wisdom ? -■ Temple, of Athens or Jerusalem, was 
but the tomb of humanity. Glory to patriot and martyr ! But 
life and truth passed in the whirlwind of human struggles, 
not in hopeful whisper to the broken heart, the scattered 
hearth, the wounded conscience, the victim of misfortune or 
oppression^ 

Let the Christian reader contemplate the scene, from 
beyond the Indus to the Pyrenees, from the harbours of the 
Pharaohs to the frozen limits of Scandinavia : he meets an 
utter void, except only the Truth so lately revealed in the 
rock inscription of Aden, and that showing with a clear and 
strong light in the book of Job. We have the authority of 
no less profound a scholar than the late Professor Lee for 
asserting the distinction between the religion of Job and of 
Moses, the theocracy of the Pentateuch and the Evangelical 
truths of the men of Uz. Without entering into a discussion' 
of previous subjects of the sacred volume, Moses appears, 
and immortality is veiled from man, except in an acknow- 
ledgment of the superhuman Creator. Yet the Pentateuch 
reveals to «s the common origin of Hebrew, Uzzite, and 
Arab, by the title for the Deity, " Shadai," '^TB?, and the 
heUef in a future statej both circumstances being normal or 
institutional in Job, and the former of ancient use vnth the 
Hebrew, the latter particular having be^i at the same archaic 
period inscribed on the rock of Aden. The same particulars 
combine to identify the Cimri with the race of Ur, or Uz, or 
Padan-Aram, the two latter, Aram and Uz, having been, 
perhaps, identical at their origin (*^ And the children of 
Aram; Uz, and Hul, and Qether, and Mash," the former 
only is topographical). (Gen. x. 23.) The same passage 
inferentially declares that Uz or Aram was an original race, 
contemporary with Ashur and Elam, as the three Shemitic 
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or known and ethnologically distinguished (nw) people of 
Central Asia. But| further, we see in the same passage 
that the Arab or '' Joktan/' and that faiths witnessed on 
the rock of Aden to our day, were derivative from the same ; • 
for Joktan was the son of Eber, 137, emigrant (equal to 
Hud, lin), brother of Feleg, " divided," who came from or 
by the ** Biver-outshedy' Arphaxad, Ttt^aQ nM. The following 
chapter designates the mother-land as Ur of the Chasid, IDHi 
storks* Lastly, Joktan entered that southern land, Yemen, 
with the faith of the old home ; he " begat" or built (v. 26) 
Hazarmaveth, nitt 'n:Jn, the house of death, an actual archaic 
site, still exhibiting the old title, in Arabia. (See 
** Preliminary Dissertation on the Arab Race," Robertson's 
"Pentateuch;" and "Arabia," Rev. C. Forster, p. 216.) 
** Padan- Aram," by the former word, refers to an era of 
separation or migration. The " Caaba " of Mecca may, 
under an ancient Persian title, u e., " Khab-gah," sleeping- 
place, be a record of the primeval Joktanidae in their 
belief in a resurrection : the Persians appear to have been 
the scribes or recorders for the earliest cycles of empire f 
" Misraim," the earliest title in Scripture for Egypt, is of 
their vocabulary, as before noticed. The great stone 
appears in a Jewish city as the common expression for altar 
or temple prior to their occupation of Jerusalem, but the 
great stone in Judaea is never a " Khab-gah," or the Arthurian 
grave, the a^fipoauu irerpai recognised at the foundation of 
Tyre (p. 81). 

* This remarkable discovery in the Hamyaritic (a language whose 
supposed loss was lamented by Sir W. Jones [" Letters on Language **] } 
also styled Almasntd) is due to the Rev. C. Forster, ** Historical 
Geography of Arabia," who has deciphered and supplied the key, as well 
to this inscription as to all those of the inscribed rock-valley of Sinai. 
(*' The One Primeval Language," by the same.) 

The first-discovered inscription was at Has al Hud (Haderum), at a 
place called Hisa Oorab ; it Is on the coast of Hadramut, on the Persian 
Qulf. It had been discovered, 660 — 670, by Moawayali, and corresponded 
with the translation by H. A. Schultens from Novari. (Pp. 364-6-8.) In 
the same neighbourhood, Dh&r, capital of Homesati, the insoription in 
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I i* The extraordinary nature of the task in hand, an 
attempt to obtain evidence in a case concealed for upwards 

Gapt Hunes' << Chart and Journal of H»M.S. Palinnrus, off Coast of 
Aden : " — ** We dwelt long luxurioualy In the Zenanaa of this apaciona 
tnansion, our condition exempt from misfortune and adversity. Rolled in 
through our channels the sea, swelling against our castle with angry 
surge. Our ' ■ flowed with miurmuring surge above the lofty palms, 
whose keeperst the dry-dates, flung broadcast over our vales date-grounds. 
We cast from our hands the arid rice» We hunted the mountain-^oata 
and the young hares on the hills, with ropes and reeds beguiling them. 
We drew forth the struggling fish. We walked with slow, i»t>ud step in 
needlework of many colours, whole silk, grass^green chequered robe. 
Over us presided kings, fiir removed from baseness, stem chastisers of 
reprobate and wicked men. And they noted down for us, according to 
the dictates of Hud, good judgments, written in a book, to be kept We 
believed in the miracle mystery, the resurrection mystery, in the nostril 
mystery. Made inroads robbers, and would do us violence ; collectively 
we galloped forth, we, and our generous youth; with stiff and sharp- 
pointed spears, onwards, proud champions of our families and our wives, 
fighting valiantly on coursers with long necks, dun-coloured, iron-grey, 
and br^ht bay ; with our swords still wounding and piercing our adver- 
saries, till, charging on, we conquered and crushed those reftue of 
mankind.'' 

A symbol on stone, opposite, with a short inscription, on small rock, 
top of the hill : — *' With hostile hate the men of crime we assailed ; 
onward rushed our horses, and trampled them under foot." 

And, near the long inscription, we find : — " Divided into parts, and 
inscribed from right to left, and marked with points, this song of triumph, 
— ^Jarush and Dzerah." 

" Transpierced and hunted down, and covered their faces with black- 
ness, Aws, the Beni Ace." ^ 

The title no occurs once in the Psalms (Izviii., where also We meet with 
the archaic name, Jah), and in the Pentateuch, in reference always to Ur 
or Padan-Aram. (Gen. xvii. 1; xxviii. 3; xxxv. 2; xliiL 14; xlix. 26; 
and Exod. vi. 3.) In Job the only expressions for the Supreme Being 
are Eli, Elohim, and Shadai, except in the introduction and at the conclu- 
sion, where "Jehovah" occurs. Shadai occurs, among other cases, in 
chaps, vi., viii., xi., xiii., xv., xxi., twice ; 225 times, chaps, xxiii., xxiv., 
XXV., xxvii. ; three times, chaps, xxix., xxxi., xxxv., xxxvi. and xxxvii. 



' Ac, son of Adnan, according to Mahomet, was, through his mother, 
8elina, in the fourth generation fit>m IshmaeL. 
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of 4000 years, must prepare us for exceptional lines of 
inquiry. Topographical research is almost hopeless: the 
Cimri were an ultramontane or Hyperborean people in the 
classic ages, making way against Tartars or wandering 
Scythians ; yet they, and they alone appear to have retained) 
in the custody of their ** Druids,** the primeval faith* Per- 
haps, it was never lost in Ur or Armenia, and here the Aden 
record exhibits it on the shores of the Southern Ocean» Can 
the Cimric have been the common stock or language of Arab 
and Jew ? 

Zohan, ]i7S> on the border of Egypt, is given in the Targum 
as ** Tanis : " the idea is *' translatus fecit." (Bythner, Psalms.) 
(Numbers xiii. 22.) And " A bans " was synonym of Pelu«» 
sium, the same locality. Now Abaris was the *' Hyperborean" 
(Herod., iv.), who was carried round or over the earth on an 
arrow. Abaris was also the name of Mount Ararat* The 
river Tanais was also Hyperborean ; and its name as above, 
refers us to migration, as the neighbouring Pruth to divided 
off, Idns. The land of Uz' may be that of the Yezidees or 
Yezigees, in the Nestorian mountains bordering on Media, a 
people whose inroads on the South, by the valley of the 
Zab, are occasionally mentioned in the history of Islam. 
However, the place of Job may be considered sufficiently 
defined by ** conterminous to Media and Arabia ** (but see 
"Arabia," &c,. Rev. C. Forster, where all the dicta of 
geographers are adduced and argued), and referred to the 
era when *' Shadai " was the name of worship to all the 
followers of Hud: it will simply intend, eo nomine, a camp 
of migrating Asiatics. 

Of the belief in a future state, the late Dr. Lee repeats the affirmation 
that the idea of JECadeSf or of the grave, in any other sense than as the place 
of burial and of final rest, does not belong to the Hebrew Seriptures. 

The same profound critic and orthodox minister observes, on Job 
XTi. 22 : — ** I shall be told here by some that all this (relating to a 
Mediator) must have been more than the patriarch could have known. 
My answer is : I have no means of judging of his knowledge, except by 
his words, and to these I have here given the obvious, easy, and natural 
translation and interpretation." 
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These references to locality are merely by way of apology • 
the Aden^inscription is the sole relic of the constructive art. 
Is the archaeologist so addicted to material relics^ that he 
would deny ancient truth firmer support than the broken 
shaft of a heathen temple ? We have said — ^and appeal to the 
spirit within us as men^ not excluding the Chinese of the 
latter half of the nineteenth century, nor the worshipper of 
the ''Grreat Spirit" on the Missouri — the lying epoch of 
classic heathenism was the decline of psychologic truth, a 
supervening period of dark ages, pointing attention to its 
antecedentSi the ruins of a better order, the scattering of an 
empire, in which truth had champions and true wisdom a throne. 

Let the classical scholar, rich in his studious lore, and 
ready at all points for controversy within or beyond the 
Olympiads — let the numismatic coUector, and the well- 
appointed keeper of antiquarian facts, admit a blank and 
void, the existence and acknowledgment of which reduces 
their varied, profound, and tasteful subject to child's play 
merely — a mockery to the yearning intellect. 

Thus prepared to meet and supply a great desideratum, 
let us examine the conditions of proof. Confess that we 
have, in the usual sense of archaeology, nothing to stand 
upon — critically considered, nothing but minute fragments — 
yet, estimated by value rather than quantity, have we not 
enough ? 

We have, in a language (not Hebrew — Dr. Lee) purely 
Aramitic, or of the archaic form and tise, common to the 
Armenian races, at home or however widely dispersed, the 
record of the spirit of man, in communion with its source, 
and in hope of return thither ; — will this give us dates ? 
The Vedas have nothing so pure as Job, though (Part ii., 
c. 2) they left mythology to a later literature ; the pyramids 
of Egypt, and the mummy of Cheops, and the Egyptian 
judicature over the dead, suggest more than they reveal, but 
perpetuate no truth, no belief. The Syrian calendar, assign- 
ing " Thammuz " to the summer season, and the associations 
of the name, are more express in carrying back our dates ; 
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these are further removed by the fact that those ancient rites 
had become " an abomination " in the days of Ezekiel 
(viii. 14; confirmed by Lucian, " De Dea Syrift/* ii. 878), 
while Macrobius (" SatumaL," i., c. 21) suggests the winter 
and summer solstice as intended by the alternate mourning 
and rejoicing for Thammuz. The site of such celebrations 
on the Babylis, bSMi> «• e.^ in-mourning ^ a tributary of the 
Orontes, contains an argument for the antiquity. Mr. 
Spearman (** Second Letter on the LXX.") quotes an author 
who tells us that, at the feast of Adonis, an image was laid on 
a bed, and, after lamentations over it, ligl^^s were brought in, 
and with certain ceremonies these words uttered^ Oappere no 
0€(o eoTi yap rffiiv €K itovcdv o-oyntjpui. Adonis is Thammuz 
(Jerome and others), and referred sometimes to '♦anw, the 
Lord; sometimes to ]*i]7, delight, "Eden." Whether the 
tree of life in Eden have reference hereto, as also that same 
emblem in the Nineveh sculptures, may be a question: the 
afifipoa-uu irerpai of Tyre have been already more than once 
referred to. The Boar in " Venus and Adonis " may receive 
iUustration from that title to the month next to that of 
Thammuz (this name applying as well to the month about 
Midsummer, «. ^., July, as to the summer quarter), being 
called of the Boar, inn- It would be a remarkable case of 
Aramitic paronomatia, if that word be a play on n>sn, the 
house (Hazar-maveth), the latter word also meaning Leek. 
The Boar-skin was said to have been the Palladium (" Nim- 
rod"), and Pausanias describes the oath of the Olympian 
judges or competitors to have been made over the carcase of a 
boar. (lib. v.) The "hogsmane" of Xanthian structures may 
be equivocating with the above homogeneous words. It appears 
doubtful whether the national sjrmbol of Wales should (from 
its name) be referred to a different word, representing hotises 
and the Cynmru or Ken^ ropf or to the above Aramitic name 
for leek and house. 

§ ii. We have here to pause, since our assumed proofs 
from the ideal, in fault of material relics, are not simple nor 
uniform : heathenism imitates those tears of Thammua« 
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Fonter ('' One Primeval Language/* p. 63) informs us that 
*' Serapis *' in Egyptian means Joy ; and Hyggins ('' Anaka^ 
lupsisy'* S04)» quoting an author in '^ Monthly Repository " 
(xx. 198-9), says that " J-h»-ho " was proclaimed by all 
entering the temple of Serapis. Now Jah, nM^> signifies 
Beauty and Joy. Such equivocal auspices as those of 
Thammufl and Serapis bring our illustrations into disrepute. 
Yet this point is gained, that by the consent of archaic insti- 
tutions in many latitudes, a primeval purity brooded over the 
ideas and spirit of mankind, or such breathed in the traditions 
of one great race qf our species. The following circumstances 
appear to connect Job and Druid : — Chap« xix. (v. 25) 
acknowledges the great truth, the resurrection, the climax 
of the preceding argfument : chap. xxi. (v. 1) refers to this 
belief as the '^ great consolation.*' Now chap. xix. had com- 
menced (v« 3) in the way of a recapitulation, recognising the 
number of chapters or answers — ten. Towards this sum we 
must contribute the subsequent answers in chaps, xx., xxii., 
and XXV., where the form of dialogue terminates, the three 
friends leaving the scene ; and we still have one short of the 
specified number; at a subsequent stage the opposition of 
Elihu takes six chapters ; the remainder, to chap, xxxvii., 
deducting the nine and six chapters, belong to Job, being in 
number twenty. This almost falls into the apparently Druid 
enumeration by nine, but the subject-matter divides itself, as 
just stated, into two series, dividing at the close of chap. xix. 
The former series is in the form of a set cause, with alter- 
nating rejoinder, or of the classic chorus, with strophe and 
antistrophe. It would appear, on comparison of scene and cir- 
cumstance, that the former was an older series, of the moun- 
tains; the latter on the borders of a great river and the 
neighbourhood of a luxurious city. The four chapters towards 
the close, introducing the Deity, partake of the character of the 
first two introductory chapters and the concluding (xliL) 
chapter: these have Persian characteristics, in the introduction 
o{ Satan, never occurring in Scripture before Ezra, and in the 
use of "Jehovah," 
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We appear to have in Job, exclusive of the supplementary 
series and Persian additions, a pure expression of belief 
firom the mountains of Armenia. The Persian additions 
supply a necessary fact for a race without letters and depend- 
ant on a neighbour scribe, who has certainly not betrayed his 
trust. Moses may have rendered this sublime production 
into the language of his tribes, or he may have collected it, 
as written, from the Chaldee literature. The form of the 
constituent parts, lines and sentences, have that ** parallelism*' 
(to use Dr. Lee's expression), which preceded or superseded 
verse and rhythm ; it is a correspondence of sense, idea, and 
expression, recurring in couplets. The tone of argument is, 
however, the distinctive feature of Job : in the first and 
original series (expressions from which recur by a plagiarism 
in the second series), the spirit of desolation in the soul, 
growing gradually more intense as the argtunent concentrates 
towards the climax, is withotit a parallel. As to the compo* 
sition, we leave the reader to cull beauties where he will track 
Dante and Milton in their boldest flights ; repeated instances 
are brought forward by Dr. Lee, strictly apposite to Shak- 
spere. The bard of Avon is ** for all time ; " the Druid in 
Armenia is not behind him in influence and mastery over our 
spirits : was it to be credited that an order, associated with 
bards and with that most complete organ of music, the 
British harp ; that Druids of the faith accredited to them by 
Caesar, Lucan, Strabo, and other competent and accomplished 
critics of classic antiquity, and here traced to the source, 
could have left us what appears under the name of Taliesin, 
Tysilio, Aneurin, and the rest, in the Myvyrian archaeology? 
We have Taliesin in Welsh : by his " cauldron^** in David 
ap Gwylim, we know he was really an ancient bard, for m^XD 
is both cauldron and singer, as we know that the " Secret 
One," an euphemism for Deity, in the same David of the 
twelfth century, is no other than the Sidi of their archaeology, 
since those letters make out both secret (with D for tD), and 
" Shadai." 

The country of Uz, or the Yezidees, is at tne sources of 
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the Great and Little Zab, on the mountain range descending 
towards the East on the Lake Oormiah and Media ; on the 
North, looking to the bleak and inaccessible Ararat. Here 
repose the Nestorian ChristianSi who kiss the Cross, and 
abhor all idol and emblem-worship — a race whom Dr. Ghrant 
supposes to have been the ten lost tribes, and which may 
have comprised those outcast sons of Israel. The Nestorians 
are said to speak a Chaldee or Aramitic dialect: whether 
this really approximate rather to the dialect of Job than to 
that of the strictly Hebrew Scriptures, will call up minute 
criticism to determine. Of this district the border stretches 
to Lake Van, or " Wan " (which was the Roman pronuncia- 
tion of ** Cimri," or the great Ken or Quen, 7\:is>)y a name 
recurring near Tenby, in Wales. This district of North 
Armenia is on the spot called Ararat, as in S Kings xxxvii., 
tmSA. On the shores of this lake is ^'Adramit,'* which 
recurs in the inunediate neighbourhood of that wonderful 
discovery, the rock inscription near Aden. There is an 
inscription or inscriptions also at Van, some not yet 
deciphered ; the characters are of the most ancient type of 
those at Nineveh.— (iayard.) 

Having commenced our notice of the Hebrew Scriptures 
with subjects that are contemporary with Moses, we shall 
not transgress these limits, except to observe that the Ken 
are implied in their bann against Murder, where we have 
Cain and Abel, the latter meaning " Mourning,*' as above at 
** Babylis.'* We are prepared to go into this argument, but 
would not shock any of our readers by questioning their faith 
in some chapters that are intrinsically exceptional, and not 
of the Hebrew type, as Vitringa and others have observed 
and declared, while they suggest, that the author of the 
Pentateuch would have borrowed from existing records 
where occasion required and facilities were offered. ^' Moses 
was skilled in all the learning of the Egyptians," might 
imply his acceptance of much from the Mede or Persian. 
In his retreat, too, in the seclusion of Jethro, the priest 
of Madian, he would not have closed his apprehension of 
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knowledge in a school we know^ by its remains, to have been 
lettered as early as any on the Tigris or the Nile. In 
Genesis, c. v., Enoch, Ti3n, signijSes "Dedication," and 
refers us to belief in a future state : " And Enoch walked 
with God, and he was not, for God took him.*' In chap, iv., 
V. 17, the city Enochs named after the son of Cain, refers us 
to the above idea in its name, parallel to the Hazarmaveth of 
Arabia. Taken literally, the 5th chapter here deduces Noah 
firom Cain; in vers. 10, IS, 13, 14, Cainan in our version is 
a variation; the original is Ken, or Cain, precisely as in 
the preceding chapter. Again apologizing for attempting 
criticism and correction in what is deemed canonical, but 
reminding the learned and their followers that the Hebrew 
canons (the Masorah and Targum) are avowed by the great 
critic, sound divine, and humble Christian, Dr. Lee, to be 
often in error and unwarranted in their decisions, and that 
the " endless genealogies " are repudiated from sound and 
essential texts (though not then on a Scripture subject) by 
no less than St. Paul, we pause on the track of the Great 
Ken, Chenimagni, Cynmru, Yen, Quen, the houses, n^p, at 
Lake Van, and the mountains thence towards Media and the 
.Tigris.* 

We must now begin to call off attention from the distant 
source of Cimric migrations, or of the Britons, or mo^ 
scattered (it is used in that sense at Genesis x.). There is a 
peculiarity of the Britons noticed by the classical writers, 
their tattooing or marking their skins with pigments. This 
is a practice, we believe, in Arabia to the present day, but it 
was certainly in ancient times very general in Aram, airame^ 
Ac<rvpiok Sri/yfUKl)op€ova't. (" Lucian, di dea Syria," ii. 914, 
Edit. Bened.) This appears intended in the prohibition at 
Levit. xix. 28 : "Ye shall not make any cuttings in your 
flesh for the dead, nor print any marks upon you." 

* Of the above modes of pronunciation, one occurs in Kew (Part L), 
in « Quantoo-shed," i.e. (with Celtic termination, oc), "Kentish border," 
near Bridgewater, Somersetshire ; in quid, otherwise cud, from ip, cut. 

R 
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Whether there are any traces of the Cimri on the Jordan* 
in the Kenites of Scripture, as at Genesis xv. 19» who were 
in covenant with Ahraham, in company with the Kenizites, 
y^3 hunter (perhaps CeU), and Cadmoneans, probably Per- 
sians. At chap, xiii., v. 10, the description of the southern 
plain of the Jordan, " as the garden of God," mm p D, 
appears a Persian expression. The Kenizites appear to be 
referrible to the " Duke Kenaz " of 1 Chron. i. 83. The 
Celts have before (Part ii., chap, y.) been referred to the 
Chanakim, ^pn^ the " train bands " of Abraham, in his 
enterprise with the antagonists (Ashteroth Kamaim, and 
other states) of Chedorlaomer. But this part of Scripture is 
decidedly too much in fragments for comment towards any 
historical system. 

$ iii. From Armenia, the emigrants, proceeding west or 
north, would have made way by the plains bordering the 
Caspian, thence to Trebizonde, to embark on the Euxine. 
From the same plains they might have descended the 
Euphrates, from the bank of which river the transit to 
the coast near Antioch is practicable and easy. In journey- 
ing north, either from Antioch or Van, a mountain range 
bending with the coast had to be encountered, forming 
a difficulty, as it also had been, it appears, the limit of the 
respective provinces, or the position which found the respec- 
tive borderers foreigners to each other. The bent range 
constituted a '^ Taurus,** if that term be Aramitic, and 
referrible to nVH, turn, and nn, mountain; together, 
TatD'har. 

At Antioch (Miiller, " Antiq. Antioch **), the prior name 
or site was Daphne, a name apparently referrible to )0S» the 
North; the coins of that city have the moon on Taurus. 
An adjoining site is of /opolis, which is referrible to Jah, 
but whether this name have the same radical meaning, 
" Beauty,** in the Persian as in the Hebrew, for (Higgins, 
" Apocalypse," i. 304) it appears to have been a title 
admitted in the Zend, we cannot determine. lo and the 
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Moan, or the horned lo, suggest a Persian object of worship. 
But the river of Antioch was famous for the Arthurian faith 
involved in the Thammuz, or Adonis.* 

Leaving these ^doubtful points to be settledVby or mixed 
with the fact of a copious infusion of the Persian in the 
British vocabulary, suggesting neighbourhood for a pro- 
tracted period between the Zend and Cimric races, the scene 
must now be changed to the Euxine.f Many converging 
lines of migration seem to meet there, some of which have 
already been partly traced ; some points are left to the proof 
in the chapter of records, or words of the Cimric race, 
or some other of their contemporaries, describing Cimric 
events or subjects. 

* The Celtic relics give us no particulars (Part iii., c ii.) of the Cimrio 
voyagers en route from their original seats in Asia to the Isle of Britain, 
than that they came from Doffirabene over the hairy sea. This strange 
hydrographical idea may be set right, as usual, by reference to the 
Aramitic, hair, being sno, Pharaoh. So they traversed the Mediterranean 
from some one point on its coast to some other. Of the other vord, 
one limb may be Dover or Dovah, Tm, occurring frequently in British 
topography in case of swamp or flat land ; the termination might be 6en, 
p, between. The whole seems descriptive of the Assyrian plain. 

t As to lo and Taurus, — ^referring the latter to the idea of a moun- 
tainous comer, — these would occur, as just said, to Aramitic emigrants 
journeying west or north, at the south-west of the Caspian, and at the 
south-east of Asia Minor. The Tauric Diana of the Chersonese may, 
with reference to the Caspian as bordering their outlet from Armenia, 
be synonymous with Cimric The Cimric might be " Tauric," referred to 
either Taurus. From Lake Van the Caspian plain (of the Aras) would 
conduct by an easy transit to Trebizonde. From the Euphrates, for the 
other southern route, the journey across the plain to Antioch is one of 
two or three days only. 

Daphne, at Antioch referred to fas, north, suggests a rendezvous for 
southern migrations. The coins (Milller, « Antioch"), giring the Afoon 
and Taurus, hint a Persian emblem. The *' lo " there, with the Adonis^ 
are of an age older than Abraham — ^Aramitic. 

The chapter on the Crimea and Danube has been suppressed, to make 
more room for the concluding chapter. 
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CHAPTER n. 

The 'Welsh Relics, $ L — ^A series of Paronomasia, short examples, and 
case of the Garter, f iL — ^An original Cimric Poem, and a variety of 
Welsh specimens, with Re-translations, and Glossary at end. 

The time employed on the first part of this publication could 
not allow mucli more than a scattering of proofs or materials 
for a reconsideration of the Welsh relics. We now add, 
with few exceptions^ all the remaining translated specimens 
of the above works. He has also to add a primd facie case 
from British Heraldry, a science quite new to him, but from 
which he has attempted to extract whatever had intrinsic 
evidence of a national origin. Our heraldry appears to have 
a pure Cimric character. 

I. As to the Welsh relics. — A proof after or from the 
result can alone be pretended to here ; an empirical practice 
can only look for assent upon accumulated cases. To mul- 
tiply short examples under certain conditions or classification 
will be of the highest degree of proof, particularly when the 
examples take up and apply Names that are extant, un- 
attempted by Celtic translation, «?. jr., Sidi, Hu, Bran, Urien« 
Arthur, Eliwold, Eideol Eidyn, Pryden and Pryderi, Cassi- 
velyn, Anne, Mary, Twrc, and others, all being class words, 
or important titles in the Welsh traditions. Short passages, 
also, that illustrate the religion, heraldry, and form of 
government of the Britons, where, upon comparison of 
independent extracts, one result or one idea suitable to 
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the case appears consistently made out, these Tvill be highly 
important* Even our vocabulary , where class-words— sea 
phrases, for instance — are consistently and generally refer- 
rible to the Cimric, will be as convincing as a volume 
of ethnology for the Cimri, the " Armoricans/' or maritime 
neighbours of the Celt in Bretagne. 

But, unless for peculiar cases, proof will be accumulated 
in proportion to the length of the example, pursuing pum 
throughout, and with a resolution of the same to render 
the presumed original. The Aramitic poetry, Job, the Song 
of Moses, the more archaic Psalms, v.g., the Ixviii., arrange 
the matter by " parallelisms " (to use the word of Dr, Lee 
in his edition of Job), each consecutive member or paragraph 
echoing the idea, and sense, and accentuation of that nearest 
to it. It was a system of ideas or subjects in couplets, 
as modem verse responds to the next in rhyme. The 
Strophe and Antistrophe of the Attic drama presents a 
later form of the same arrangement. In the piece first 
given, there appears to be, in the classic sense, a scene 
or alternation of parts. 

The aspect, however, of the case is this : the Welsh relics 
of the archaic form or period are generally coherent only in 
form. The insertion of a preposition or other copula gives 
apparent coherence to the text, but it pursues no subject 
for three consecutive lines, but has such an assemblage of 
figures and ideas, that successive editors have assumed every 
possible theory of laws, idolatry, immorality, savagery, and 
ignorance, as pertaining to Bardism, and the compositions 
that were sung to the Telen, or Harp, of Wales, the instru- 
ment and art of a dateless antiquity. The earliest specimens 
of Erse, Gaelic, and Saxon poetry have '^ method in their 
madness ; " they are readable, and give Erse, Gael, or Celt 
in his scene and attitude. 

It will be a favourable reckoning with the BruU and other 
traditions in the following extracts, if we were to admit that 
one line in three, two in ten, or three in thirty, pursued one 
subject, or did not carry contradictions on the half-dozen. 
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dozeni or score of words, respectively contained in the single 
line, or couplet, or three consecutive lines. 

But in the above calculation, the probabilities are a mUlion 
to one against the production of a dozen consecutive lines by 
any re-rendering of these relics. Or, more general, from 
the result of the process in these relics, the chances are 
a million to one against successive punning, to the extent of 
ten or a dozen short lines. The Aramitic language presents 
facilities for the paronomasia, having double and triple 
alphabetic characters, as h> n and 37, n^p and 3, ri and t^, 
W and D> t and ^ ; »3 and :3, axe also interchangeable. 

By occasionally splitting a word in two, or nmning two 
into one — but that is rarely practised, — and by the insertion 
or omission of a short vowel, the *' field of view** is enlarged 
for the optics of an inveterate or well-trained punster. 

The reader will in the above list see the conversions 
of letters occasionally made use of; no others have been 
resorted to in the present process, i.e., of attaching new 
meanings to the Aramitic, which rendered literally the 
Welsh relics, than by changing one k, «, or t for the other, 
occasionally, but very seldom, a b for a p, and making free 
with a 2, rij or 3^. 

Now, under these conditions, it would appear from the 
Bardic results that they might have operated upon the 
whole bulk of a hundred epics to have obtained a veritable 
pun or consecutive ideas, and subject to the extent of ten or 
twelve lines short metre. But to have obtained a piece of 
the length of the *' Wand of Moses " here given, the chances 
would have been a million multiplied into itself twenty-one 
times to one against such a result. That is supposing that 
the new rendering here given be coherent, and appear to 
pursue the original design of a poem, in strophes or corre- 
sponding parts, with introduction, and a due vnnding-up ; to 
have produced this by a process of paronomasia, or by firi<1iT?g 
new ideas for the constituent words in the specimen, given 
vnth the above license only of convertible letters, would 
have been a sheer impossibility. Nay, has there ever been 
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a pun extended to the length of ten or a dozen of these 
linesj or to the length of the Lord's Prayer ? But here we 
have not only a paronomasia pursued to the extent of that 
compositioui — we have the Lord's Prayer itself in two 
versions, or by the Strophe and Antistrophe of the scene. 
NoW| has it ever been attempted, or would any person in his 
senses attempt, by translation or otherwise, out of any poem 
or composition, ancient or modem, to find consecutive words 
and ideas that can be packed or put together so as to 
present, with anything like a literal rendering, the Lord's 
Prayer ? 

The present writer never dreamed of detecting there the 
Lord's Prayer, nor could divine what any part of the **"W*and 
of Moses " would turn out upon retranslation from a literal 
Aramitic version. He had no original intention of rendering 
the whole, but took up first a few lines about Hjidy because 
that was a British name or character, and then a few about 
'' May-father," because it must mean something, and had no 
meaning in its literal acceptation, nor any application or use, 
except as the Celts had a May-day celebration in their 
calendar. 

One word more of introduction. It has been said the 
Welsh or Cimric Harp was not " married to immortal 
verse," even on a par with the Irish ** clarseech," or Gaelic 
pipes, if these relics were so designed and composed as we 
read them ; the five-stringed arpa of the Finns would have 
been tod complicated for the head, hand, and art concocting 
such a farrago and jumble of ideas as they present. Now, 
let the reader consider the style of Aramitic poets — the 
Song of Moses, the Book of Job, and even the rock- 
sculptured lines at Aden, before referred to (chap, i.), and 
he must itdmit a great desideratum to be before us on view 
of the blank presented by the BruU and other Welsh tradi- 
tions in the versions of the 12th century, and preceding 
dates. 

In a system of punning^ the unlnflected words only are to 
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be operated upon ; the original and designed composition 
could never have been put into its Celtic dress unless the 
grammatical union of each sentence had been severed. 

These introductory remarks, and the fact that the writer 
undertook the task of a Hebrew rendering simply from the 
necessity of his position, and desiring the corrections of the 
learned philologist, he will leave the specimen in the reader's 
hands. Where the Hebrew word, or line, or lines are 
imperatively called for, they will be supplied, and, if neces- 
sary, with comment. 

After the specimens shall have been read dispassionately, 
a conclusion is to be drawn from then. The reader may or 
may not find that the suggested rendering presents a subject 
carried out by the context for the new version. The Welsh 
relics give another rendering of the same Aramitic words. 
A third version is scarcely to be expected, though occasion- 
ally a word of the new version may be faulty. Still the 
choice is to be made between a subject or the want of one 
for Welsh compositions of the 12tb century rendering old 
Cimric -poems. 

The purely Celtic words imposed on the reader as 
sounding like the Hebrew, are Mareh (horse), for rrSHO, 
war and warrior; and Eithya (furze), for 17T, science. 
These frequently recur. There are other cases. The 
reader will find in the Glossary the Aramitic words and 
variations which give the parallel renderings in our 
examples. The first column contains the Welsh paro- 
nomasia ; the second, our re-translation, as from the same 
Aramitic original. 

Here are a few prelusory examples : — 

*' Cyclops," 180:— 

Silence is good. These two ideas are given by one 

word. See Glossary. 
Ibid., 184:— 

Oodo, place ; where doorkeepers are Oodo, mysUiry for doorkeeper, 
sovereign. 
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Ibid., 188:— 

Dewi and Gebi preserve me diuly, My dark helmet is my secarity, 

Bringing Bueno for security, My hand on my sword, 

Dingad and Gynyarch, whom they Shield, and holes through it, be 

honour, honoured. 

And Deiniyel, and holy Seiriyel, My dark shoes, sword - glancing 

coat-of-mail up 

Lo! the seven of golden trained Kest deadly things, spread to- 

habit by the hermit, gether 

EnthuBiastical at all seasons, — Devised in Hell ! 

Who was in the stone of awful TiU ramparts are forgot, 

rotundity. 

Hie seven that numbered the stars. Rest ye settled at my throne of 

honour. 

The specimens of the Welsh literary remains in Part I. 
commenced (c. v., p. 61) with an untranslated stanza '^ out of 
the sacred poems/' and then gave cases of punning on the 
elements, in instances where the word or line illustrating it 
had no meaning, taken literally; below are other cases of 
that order. At p. 128 is another type of this extraordinary 
literature ; on closer examination than we then gave it, there 
results a series of puns seven times repeated on the word Zar 
or Jar, meaning Garter, Other cases of these recurring puns 
are now given, but we cannot, perhaps, commence better than, 
after extracting a confession from the prolonged Paronomasia 
in question, to appropriate to British original institutions this 
garter, and aU thereto appendant. Grcus-plot and Boar differ, 
by the convertible s for t, nsn, and nm. nr* is " explain," 
mtf 9caiter (** make inexplicable '*) ; tt^ is to help, i.e., again 
explain, int is ** Radiance,** and the last turn of the pun, 
** strong-handed,'* brings in the equivalent to that idea, bind, 
garter, nt. Then follows the colour " of the hue of light,'* 
f.e., blue. The whole expression is made out accordingly 
from the concluding lines : — 

The strong handed 

Of the hue of light, his numbers (do) 

Sprinkle themselves in the fire, 

or Garter, blue symbol {ao) of British (i-)9i sprinkle,) 
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Tythinffy some violence being done with the last word, "HOn, 
replaced by btM, fire. Llywarch Hen. (cit. Neo, Dm, 119) 
says, "Fire destroyed the palace of Cynddelio, and Twre 
penetrated through his head ; " penetrate is to be between, 
p, and tD3^ is Belt, m^^, sounds Briton^ is palace. 

In addition to the notice of the gutturals n and 39, Part u, 
p. 62, the " sons of Gair ap Geirion" (" Word, son of words"), 
it (n3i the throaty) Gair, is described as ''a circular inclosure of 
bones " (" Cyclops," 147), to which it is added, at another 
place, " the smaller bones were inside the larger," a descrip- 
tion made out by the cartilage inside the vertebral column. 
Ibid., p. 140, is the following : — 

The tribe of Oeth and Anoeth, 

And the man that is reveaied. These are all words induiCng 

And their warrior and their youth, a y or n : viz., -pn, •prri tWi 

86eking for them removes my jeo- ^, 93, ms* 

pardy. 

The disintegration of one into two, and the fusion of two 
words into one, is a frequent slight, as in Hb^ not very, for 
TOb, learned; pn to> from between, for pno, stceet. The 
former is modified variously, "somewhat,'^ ''not exceed- 
ingly ; " also '* imperfectly," " not much.'** 

CycL, 120. In primary speech from Enigma-speech to the mnltitade 

the cauldron, when the utterance uttered, 

Was somewhat heated hy the breath The learned words of the secret 

of nine virgins. nine. 

lb., 168. " Not immoderately " should be " learned." 
lb. Sweet apple -tree of no rumour, From among the grove of oaks 

spreads the Nabal, 
That growestby the stream, without The song flows from gentle voices* 

overgrowing the circle. 

Again,— 
Seven sweet apple-trees and seven Rest among the oak-groves, rest 
score of equal age, equal height. again. 

Tears of the communes. 

ba for bpj circle, for voice, axe interchanged often ; and qtm 
for nif blood, for rest. 
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Other cases are n^ qt, equal ojrc, for n^tol, tearsj &c. 

Again {CycL, 120), "heated by breath" is n^iarii for 
now, words. 

And (p. 100), " no rumour" is Va 7'»Mi for Nabal, a musical 
instrument (p. 137) ; " one man," q^H Tn'», for wipf hohf. 

Wine, y>\ is used for the plural termination, u^. ^^> nnt^ 
liquid wine^ and '' teachers." 

" Pignuts " and " bowels," D3ton> are used for ^ay n^, 
" daughter of care," for Oreatnes^. 

The particle, niM, or, is interchanged with the same, 
haidng idea, amiable. 

Such cases occur, as Wil^i smaU. *' Small battles," for 
n», death, or deadly ; ^t^\ one^ for nn* enigma ; u\ graces 
of spirit, waves ; and simply the plural ending. 

Cynddelw is " Ken of the West " (b^b), destroy, ns^, as 
above, intends Garter. Twrc is Tyrian (blue), with the 
Celtic termination. 

The above, N. D., 1 19, reads: — " The tythings-bond (garter) 
of the western Britons ; the blue Belt of the Chief." And 
we have cited (ibid.), " In necessity, Twrc cracks pignuts." 
The first word, nt^ crack, is for dividing, or between, equivalent 
to the Aramitic for Belt, as before ; pig-^nuts, D*»!)t93i is for 
"^aVilSj daughter of trouble: an usual paraphrase here for 
Office or Dignity. The result is, " The blue garter, belt of 
office." Another passage cited (Herbert's " Cyclops," p. 229) 
runs, " Twrc made a crafty compact in front of the course." 
Craft, tSiVf is for Urien ; compact is as before, -it ; " Front 
of the course," or Head of the Highways, is Fendragon : the 
whole, " The blue Garter of Urien Pendragon." 

No serious attention is now given to the tale from an 
Italian writer ("Polydore" Virgil), about the Duchess 
of Salisbury's Garter. The supposed original instalment 
of the Order at the foundation of St. George's Chapel, 
Windsor, though resting on Froissart's authority, scarcely 
bears examination ; for he errs in the number, forty, assigned 
by him, for twenty-six, the true number. The Libre Noir 
of the reign of Henry VIII. assigns the institution to 
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Richard I.| at the siege of Acre ; another account to Edward 
at the Battle of Cressj. 

Mr. Beltz (" History of the Order of the Grarter," &c.) 
collects from the wardrobe accounts many details which 
rectify some of the preceding. Let us, however, from, 
the veritable insignia of the Order, see what further may 
be suggested.- 

The Insignia are, the Blue Mantle, with its cords (in place 
of clasp or fibula) at the collar, the ribbon or collar, and the 
Garter. The pendant from the collar (the George) was, in 
the earliest representations, a Knight, with drawn sword 
pointing upward, or to his face, and surmounted by a book, 
with the motto, *^ In this, protection,'* or three words to that 
effect. In some cases, the mantle is represented spotted, or 
potM^ne throughout its surface, with garters or bands, in the form 
which we are used now to designate in heraldic symbols, as 
garters. The sovereign is grand master, whose mantle is of 
wool : those of the other knights velvet or satin. 

The motto has been, at least from the days of Froissart, 
'' Honi soit qui mal y pense ; " and all interpretations concur 
in giving to " Honi " the meaning of evil. ♦ 

In the first place, Honi is Aramitic, as in the .extract 
''from the sacred poems" (p. 61), and always means evil or 
trouhle. The word never occurs in French, and the dic- 
tionaries de I'Academie, as well as others, have no example of 

* Wool, tDs, Zamr, or Hamr, is a word preserved in '' hammer-cloth," 
the mantling for display of heraldic insignia, now only ohserved on the 
driver's seat of the family carriage : the same name probahly applied to the 
banners of knight and noble, in solemn civic assemblies, or ceremonial pro- 
cessions. The woolsack of the House of Lords is apparently a relic of the 
hammer-chtkt though, like the garter, the woolsack has beei) assigned 
another origin, or as having originated on a particular, comparatively 
modem occasion. 

The dictum that the coachman's hammer, for casual repairs, was depo- 
sited under the heraldic mantling of his seat, scarcely deserves the notice 
of our national lexicographer. 

Hammersmith, near Shepherd's Bush and Notting-hill (ma, a sheepcote), 
reports Wool-hythe. 
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its use, except from this motto : Hon occurs once in Moliere, 
as an exclamation of surprise. 

Garter in Heraldry is a portion of a Bend, a Persian word, 
meaning to bind ; ** pale/' in heraldry, a division, is Pal, bdy 
to divide. The Belt of Knighthood occurs, as we have seen 
{Part II., c. vii.), in Archaic Hellenic institutions ; and, as 
early as records go (the Saxon have hitherto told the earliest 
truths), in Britain. We claim " Knight errant," and 
"Knights of the Grand Assize^ (Grand Jury, Part I., 
c. vi., vii.), for the Calovyd of the Cimri ; as all romance 
accords the institution to the British Arthur. The motto of 
the Prince of Wales, " Ich Dien," is strictly that of those 
" supreme servants " of Britain. 

In conclusion, the union of Herald and Armour-bearer, 
or the official title, " Garter at Arms," seems a novelty in the 
profession of arms, if we carry back our regard to ancient 
practice and classic chivalry. The Herald was certainly an 
officer of high dignity ; witness the lepoKffpv^ of Eleusinian 
ceremonials, the leTjpv^ of Agamemnon's camp. But the 
Armour-bearer was a distinct and opposite character, which 
the "Squire" of modern chivalry expresses. 

The fact, however, of the union, reported by the title 
" Garter at Arms," seems to be detected in a notice of the 
British Queen, Cartismandua, of the Brigantes, by Tacitus 
("Annals"). The Armour-bearer at her Court is named 
" Velocutus," i.e.y " Walcot," referrible to ''walk;' -fbn, a 
strictly Aramitic term. Taking this as a fact, it implies 
a provision or occasion for the presence of officers skilled in 
heraldry on the ba|;tle-field, or of the armour-bearer exer- 
cising herald-craft. 

But tills subject cannot be further extended here. It will 
be resumed in a subsequent note. 

GARTER. 

[CycL, 229.] A dappled furze-bush, Bard-Art, now sheathed, the sword 

the vehement Bull of battle, 
Came down heavily among the fore- Brings glory on the Chief, 

most, 
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The reward of mead in the Coar% 
and the beverage of wine, 

A blade-spear was thrust forth 
between the two bands. 

A dappled furze-bush, the yehement 
bull of battle 

Came down heavily, in presence of 
the noble wealth ; 

Uprose the troop of incompact 
shields, 

Broken were the shields, before the 
beUowing kine of Bell. 

A dwaif^ hastening from over the 
boundary of bloodshed, 

Game to us, grey-headed, the arch- 
counsellor 

Sportively dappled at top the same 

also, golden-chained. 
Twrc made a crafty compact, in 

front of the course. 

[130.] Thou art lethargic thyself. 
It is the wild boar deserves 
The stone piled Cymmry 
Of the father of Caradoa 



While mead is drank in the palace, 

and flowing wine. 
Neighbour Ken fiM^ea ranks of 

choristers. 
Bard- Art, now sheathed, the sword 

Brings glory on the Chief; in the 

palace; drink 
Must mead and wine, 

Neighbours assembled, innoooit 

songs succeed war ; 
The Gartered Lord from Council, 

Best speakers ! The Crown, 
The fathers return, word-worthy, 

Slink off. Bards skip o£^ your 
assembly check. 

The blue^lad IJn&i garter Pen- 
dragon. 

Declare. Is it 

The garter-belt 

Distinguishes between the Cymmry 

And the enemy Caradoc. 



§ ii* The following is given, as contrasting the disguised 
poems in the Welsh ; it is from the remains of the Bas-Breton 
Poems, and was obtained by M. de la Villemarqu^, as pre- 
served in the patois of the district of Cornouailles. It is of 
the Bard Gwencblan. 

This Father Rostrenen mentions (" Diet.," Pref., p. 9), — 
" What I have discovered most ancient in the Celtic or 
Breton tongue in the MS., is the Breton poem, of the pre- 
dictions of the astrologer Gwinclan, who is yet very famous 
among the Bretons, and is commonly called by them the pro- 
phet Gwinclan. At the beginning of his predictions, he 
mentions, that he wrote in the year of grace two hundred and 
forty, and dwelt between Rochellas and Porzgwenn, that is, 
in the diocese of Treguier, between the towns of Morlaix and 
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Treguier." It is also mentioned by Dom Taillaudier, in his 
preface to Dom Lepelletier's Dictionary (p. 8); and M. 
Villemarqu^ cites another authority (" Diet. Francois- 
Breton/* ii. p. 468, cit. p. 11), affirming that the date of 
the original is 450. A. Herbert (Brit, a Rom.^ ii. 96) 
gives these particulars and the translation ; the subject must 
decide the antiquity of the date. It is here given^ as some- 
thing exceptional in the Celtic-British relics ; it is sense and 
poetry. One such recovery from the lost bards imposes the 
duty of prosecuting discovery among the extant literary 
rubbish of that school, if possible ; if not, where shall we 
find any really British remains ? Two alterations only are 
suggested (v. 19), for hog, nnn* requires "nsn* the leek 
(also House), emblem of the Ken^ riiyp^ houses; and 17, 
thrice^ mhWi may possibly intend bHI&i the grave : — 

When the sun sets, when the sea swells, 

I sing upon the threshold of my door. 

When I was young, I used to sing, 

But being old, I sing still. 

I sing hy night, I sing by day, 

But I am' sad, neyertheless. 

If I go with my face downcast, 

If I be sad, it is not without cause. 

On account of fear I have no blame. 

Of being slain fear have I none, 

On account of fear I have no blame. 

I ha^e lived long time enough. 

When I shall not be sought, I shall be found ; 

And when I am sought, I shalLnot be found. 

Little matters it what may chance. 

That which must be, wiQ be. 

Need is that eyery man die { JJ^Q^ave, 
Before he can have final repose. 

I SEE the 7u)g (the Leek or Cimri) coming forth from the wood, 

And he is grievously lame, his foot wounded. 

His mouth gaping, and full of blood, 

And his bristles grey with age, 

And his little pigs round about him, 

Because of hunger, great their grunting. 
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I see the searhone coming againit liimy 

The shore quaking for terror the while : 

He is as white as the bright snow : 

On his head are horns of silyer, 

The water is boiling beneath him, 

With the thimder-fire from his nostrils. 

Sea-horses around him are crowding, 

Thick as the grass beside a pooL 

Hold thoa fiist, hold thou fast, sea-horse ! 

Strike on his head, strike thou well, strike ! 

The naked feet are slipping in the blood. 

Harder yet, strike thou, harder yet ! 

I behold the blood like a rivulet. 

Strike thou well ! strike thou, harder yet ! 

I behold the blood up to his knee. 

I behold the blood like a pooL 

Harder yet ! strike thou, harder yet ! 

On the morrow, thou shalt have repose. 

Strike thou well, strike thou well, sea-horse ! 

Strike on his head, strike thou well, strike ! * 

When I was softly slumbering in my cold tomb, 

I heard the eagle calling in the night 

Upon his eaglets he called. 

And upon all the birds of heayen. 

He said to them, as he called them, 

** Rise ye speedUy on your wings ! 

'* Not the rotten flesh of dogs or sheep, 

** But flesh of Christians we want to haye." 

Aged sea-rayen (or cormorant), tell me 

What thing boldest thou here ? 

I hold the front of the chief of the host, 

I will haye his two red eyes ; 

I scratch his two eyes clean out, 

Because he has torn out thine. 

And thou, O fox, say unto me. 

What thing boldest thou here P 

His heart it is that I hold. 

Which was as yoid of truth as mine. 

It has desired to slay thee ; 

It has been slaying thee long since. 



* This is, perhaps, in fragments ; the charge should not be sounded for, 
but against, the searhorse, unless it mean other than Saxon. 
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And ihou say to me, O toad, 

What dost thou there, at the comer of his mouth ? 

I have posted myself here, 

To wait for his soul that is coming : 

In me shall it be, while I live. 

For a grieyotts rueing of his offence 

Against the bard, who dwelt erewlule, 

Between RocheUai and Porzgwenn. 

The fact, if such, of two words, and only two. Id this 
original tradition of the Camouailles being obscured, and 
those two the national Leekt and the ''mystery of the 
world,** the Arthurian subject (the grave), indicates almost 
an inveterate habit of suppression in Druid records, some- 
thing like the sacred awe of pronouncing the word '' Jehovah " 
among the Jews. But if so, the hint from elder times was 
certainly improved upon by the Celts. 



The ''Wand of Moses," 
as translated in "Neo 
Druids/' 129, by Hon. 
A* Heri>ert« 

At every returning. 
The crowd of brethren 

He did meet with 

A confessed gain. 
To Christ the Sove- 
reign, 

And a sufficient pnuse. 
Bright Ood did place 

In Mary's lap one like 

herself. 
The Way of Truth, 

Perfect in governance, 

Marked with the indis- 
putable 
Mark of Jesse, 
Tliy people Judah. 



Corresponding Hebrew. 

nw Db« 
nyn 

whw 
n 



biro on 
b»on 



Retranslation Arom the 
Hebrew. 



The voice of the old 
And young together. 

Mercy! 

The Ken confess 

Christ and the Trinity. 

Praise, praise. 

And glory to God. His 

place 
The Highest Nought 

resemhles Him. 
As to the substance. 

The mystery. 

The cherubs discuss 

not 
The ancient title 
Thy people confess. 
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The "Wand of Mosea," 
at traniUted in "Neo 
Druidj," 129, by Hon. 
A. Herbert 

He came to meet 

He is called Hu the 

lion. 
Of radiance imperfectly 

given. 

By reason oi their ams, 

Lord of the South. 

Mountain withoutfault 

Mild bond of concord. 

In the partition of the 
country. 

In Solomon's temple, 

The foundation of ac- 
tivity. 

Consecrated mmister. 

Pillar of tumult, 

Fiercely flaming 

At the door of Para- 
dise. 
The chosen Shepherd, 
With the gift of sove- 
reignty, 

Surely maybe heard of 

From the learned pro- 
phets. 

The nativity of Jesus, 



Conetponding Hebrew. 

nan wia 
]annH 

m 
]n3 on ^b n^n 
rory^n bnrs 

DtDM bn in 

mn 

>Mnatt 

pD 

ma pb» 

nao rhw 

TO 

)P 
naMTta37 
tanb Tia 
nwb 

b»tt na!a 

rhw D]yia 

you; ^« 

ODpV 

>3a nD!a 
»3a nwr^ 

nbn 



Retranslation from the 
Hebrew. 



Father, Mercy! 

He influenced • Hu 

with the spirit 
Of passing over to the 

south, 

The Assyrian outlet, 

The boundary, 

The town of Hamatha,t 

To dwell at Horeb, 

To halt at AL 
The gift of rest, 

The secret Uz, 

The villager of the 

Xen. 
[From] Hamadan. 

[In] Media, unto 

Peden- 

Aram, 

Were the sites of mis- 
sion. 

Cornered site, 

Whence the Princes 
issued 



By a safe way. 



* Su or Sitdf the Arabian name of Abraham, and the name of the 
British patriarch in the TViads. 

t 2 Kings xvii. 30. This place was distinguished by title of worship, 
Bai-Aum, or AUmement, 
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The « Wand of Moses," 
u tnuuUted in ** Neo 
Druids," 189, by Hon. 
A. Herbert. 

And surely come to an 

endf 
The duTati(m of his 

life, 
And hifl life 18 
A life proposed for all 

his kingdom. 
Ere it is prepared be 

there of all that I 

have composed dan- 

fferousfy. 

A dear remoraL 

The earth hath no 

respite. 
Precipitate oyer the 

sea. 
When descendeth thy 

impetuosity. 

Owner of the land. 

No courteous conyeyer 

May there be to me 

verily. 
The amount of thy 

sufferings. 
And let be to me thy 

grace. 
The mark of Jesse, 
And the grace of Jesus. 
Bright their blossoms. 
Very pore in his mind. 
Of the gifts of God. 

He is the Judge, 

The Judge He is. 



Corresponding Hebrew. 



Retranslation from the 
Hebrew. 



7IDH DH Amen, Amen. 
rvn He was, 

And wiU be: Al- 
" mighty. 



mv nwv 

a"* br m> 
nT nro 

nK^>b 

D> Ton Ton 
7Tr 



Ere that hereafter be 
my siufi 

Cleansed as with hys- 
sop. 

Earth to eartii. 
For ever and ever. 

Straight is thy coimsel. 

The multitudes of 
earth 

To earth are conveyed. 
Be to you 
Offences pardoned. 

Tome, Jahl* 

[The ancient title]. 
Jah, preserve me ! 
Leader of the Beauty 
Of Holiness! 
God giveth 

Eden. 
AdonaL 



* Exod. XV. Dr. Bobertson from Yitringa gives this root of that 
mysterious word. 

82 
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The *<Wand of Moses/' 
5n.idc'1».b,'Ho~ C«,r«pondl„gHebr«,. 
A. Herbert. 



Retranslation from the 
Hebrew. 



Enchanter of the south, 

Potent in council. 

For all expedients 
against falsehood, 

He doth obtain 

The dear number of 
houses. 

Source of the armies 
of the South. 

The nuld appeased 
enchanter 

Of the multitudes 

Of armies. 

Hu will be the oppo- 
nent Son of Mary. 
(Y. 65.) 

Praise the Lord ! 

Hu, the minister of 

aid, 
. To whoso hath emerged 
from darkness. 

Whether lively or im- 
becile, 

Thine was the previous 
possession of the co- 
eval perfect trees. 

Bed are our ovens, 
quick the learning. 

Slain hath been a fair 
one from the lap of 
Jesus. 

And may the King of 
children give them 
grace. 



^O^nW Be added gifts. 
n3D 



!'&•» 



B7n5 non bs 

IP 
mp OD ron 

p\m nbw Ton 

an 
am 



Hnopb 

na» 
a»^ 

nip nn» 
Lisa? 



Thy power is oonfesaed. 

All the heads of Cuab« 

(Gen. ii.) 
The Ken, 
The glorious race, the 

Ken, 
First overspread the 

south, 
The Caseid,* Solymi 

also, 

Bahab. The mighty 

Hn,t Rival to all the 
sons of greatness, 

Lord of possesaons, 

Hu owned the Ken, 

The tents of Kedar. 



^^^ He owned 



V^ on tor ui )p 

i!D lb on nn Di 

V m> nat no'* rat 
nsjwas 

n«"» ibi p 



The primeval Ken, 
The tears of Tammux. 

Stop ! the nobles. 
Hush ! no disturbance. 
The assembled chiefe. 
The band of our guar- 
dians. 

The Pendragonf by 
the gift of God. 



• Chaldee. Genesis zi. 28. 
t See Inscription at Hisa Goreb. — Rev. C. Forster. 
t *fn (as in the road, Icencheld), as well as "P*t rDmorV are used for 
highway. 
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The "Wand of Moses/' 
as translated in **Neo 
Druids," 129, by Hon. 
A. Herbert. 

Little attention to a 
new song do mortals 

pay- 
True is his Qrace mi- 
nister of sustenance. 
Lord of utterance. 
Each exalted woman's 
praise hath been 
spun 
By some of the Druids. 
Of our nurse they know 

the mild 
Ways. 

Li visiting her son 

They brought frankin- 
cense, 

And pure gold from 
Ethiopia. 

O God of destiny! 

O God of energy ! 

ELing of the Men of 
Menai, 

Herod the cruel 

Was no longer wrath- 
ful, 

When in the gushing 
wave, 

Very grievous his nus« 
chance. 

In the land of the lord 
of children, 



Corresponding Hebrew. 



Retransladon from the 
Hebrew. 



nXD bp -^ attend to our new 

Vd Prince. 

p nW^ ^H Welcome Grace, and 

rop support of the Ken. 

nS3 (^ef of Lords, 



in 



Exalted nobility, * 
Attend to the praise 

Of the Druids. 



rT TpQ 
•^> Visiting us with hands 

?*The corn-ears t appear 
p IpS b3» ) between 

^^ The white J 

And African gold. 

Of God destined. 
nWV Of God appointed. § 

>yO King of many men. 

y^n War 

S Hath passed off. 

O^B7:iniD What bodies 

"TD3 Have fallen with glory 

ibl p In the land of the Pen- 
"tbn dragon. 



* '< Woman," ''lady," "hen," are used for the feminine in accidence 
here. 

t Com-ean, the British symbol, the Ck>llar of Duke of Brittany, &c. 
TcPrd. 
^ X White and Blue, British colours. 

§ ra» gives " Hustings." See Part I., c. vii. 
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The ** Wand of Moms," 
•f tnuMlatad m ••Neo 
Druids/' 1S», by Hon. A. 
Herbert. 

When God came pre- 
pared when irreaiflt- 
ible 

To the chances of the 
Kile. 



Corrcflpondlng Hiibiew. 



Vm 



RetnuidatiMK from the 
Hebrew. 



Whom God preserre 
against attack. 

In the lot he admiaig- 
ters. * 



%* Sere appear to follow Question and Anmoer. 
What led Herodf Q. 
Into the winter of his 



passion. A, 

Was the perfect line- 
age Q. 

In Caer Nazareth. A, 

Hie Lord of song comes 
not Q. 

The world's etil 
course A^ 

Hu is food to thy 

wrath. Q* 

To the land of the 

noble retinue. A^ 
God's nativity brings 

the owner Q. 

Of the Legion of 

Angels. A, 



ann bad What reports War f 
>1« nn r<fr\n Winter, Passion. 

Pridn, or '' Briton,*' t.«., 



TTD 



nt3 nnn 



Palace, and aepamte 
Nazer — separate. 



MbS'in Tubal, BaL 

\nMforr^baba 



n» TIT rnr 



All three words are 
the "world," oar the 
« earth." 

Hud sounds ''food," 
and signifies Heber» 

DbMttTT'M Hie-nis-alem. 

B?3nbaDnbvb« EUwold reports m 
5WT1 Arcturus, • AHhuir. 

D^nVfi DbM Silence! the heralds. 



• 
• 


* Sere ends the Colloquy. 


And thou, God, our 

May-fatibsr, 
God the Institutor, 




rrn ma Ood, who art Father, 


Wert a benign en- 
chanter. 




rW^ mW Thy will be done 


Very energetic. 




/• Here, Tcrily, 

nt 


When thou didst pre^ 




Where thou prestfvest, 


serve 
ThToti|fa the wavM 


D^ 


Through the graces of 
the S^t, 



• b3D impUes « Shibboleth," t. e., the test of Biitbh ftolh, ElioMtArthur. 
As to the ideal meaning of Ar<iltitfus, see PartIL,«. ^ 
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The « Wand of Moses," 
M translated in *< Neo 
Druids," 139« by Hon. 
A. Herbert. 

The multitudes of 

MoBes. 
Peryading sovereign, 

Woe^to his enemy. 

Hath he practised 

witchcraft 
Against the Creator 

and his host, 
Cursing in his fury, 
And sent into the sea 
His freshly -excited 

ftuyP 

Truly he enticed him 

Through the raging 

waters. 
And the drowning and 

the noise. 
And caused the sun to 

fail 
Till it was west of the 

earth. 
Thou didst pneeeiTe 

and lovingly save 
Out of every ppson, 
AU but the violent 

Their dawning was sad 
for their country. 

And the refuge for us 

also 
From the unrulj pas- 



Conrs^ending Hebrew. 



•nay 



P 
7^« 



Retranslation from the 
Hebrew. 



The many redeemed ; 
Unity in Trinity. 

Father, mercy! 
Add 

Bread this day. 

Each transgression 
Loosen to each 
Who makes blank to 
his offender. 

Entice not 



D*» "1S^ Through offences; 



f\'tSiW 

jmiW b-rn 



DbH 









Place aloof evil. 

Chreat is thine eternal 

power, 
The nai^e of God to 

men. 
Thy love preserve and 

save 
All this assembly. 
Transcendant power 

possessing. 
Preceding 1 the admi- 
First-bom > mstration 

of J of men, 

And dominion added 

to 



U^ WV Government, 



Of hell unmerciful. 

Was unto God, our 
, May-&ther, 
God &e Institutor, 
The benign endianter. 



ron For sum of cycles. 

n'»n m God^whoaitFaAer, 

J310W God in heaven, 

rWV mw Thy will be done 
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The '< Wand of Moses," 
u translated in **Neo 
Druids," 129, by Hon. 
A. Herbert. 

Strong IB thy land of 

heaven. 
Heavenly peace is 



[To thee, the Cery]. 
There is no over- 

shadowing, 
And there are no 

wants, 
To thy land, O God. 
There shall not be 

made, 
Nor 8haU there be k foe 

to enter thy refuge. 

I have known, 

I have understood, the 

ford 
By which to avoid 

shame: 
Loving in earnest 
The sanctuary of the 

Trinity. 
If there be any artists 

who 

Like the wind to come 

Near to the prophecy 

of harde, 
To all eternity 

They are but vile ones. 

Thou gavest Israel 

Into the hand of David, 

Though Alexander may 
have had greater 

Number of men under 
him. 

It was not his forti- 
tude. 



Correflponding Hebrew. 

jvn m 

onb rhw u^ism 

noBHb 
nire "lb 
WTi Hb 
ran ib 

rmv wb 

n'^w b 

non Mia d'^m 

on «aw 

mn HT* 
T^n m 



Tvxrsf bD 
m 3 



whw 



b«nB7'» 



Hb 

lb 



Retranslatioti from the 
Hebrew. 



Here as it is in heaven. 

This day grant us 

bread. 
[To thee the harvest] 

Fray, pass over 

To me, offences 

Toward thee, Ood, 
According to the mea- 
sure 
Of our cancelling them, 
O Father! Silence. 

Thy hand 

And thy spirit bless 

Our irreproachable 

Knight 
Give thy love 
And safety to the 

Chief! 
To all our fellow-cre»- 

tures 

Thy Spirit come. 

Be it poured on the 

BritoM 
Of this new era, 

Even unto all. 

Fray, direct. Lord ! 

The hand of thy beloved 
Crowned noble, order- 
ing 

Many under him. 
To him be courage 
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The '* Wand of Moses," 
as translated in ** Neo 
Druids/' 129, by Hon. 
A. Herbert. 

But only tihat he had ^ 
The &your of GocL J 
When they went into 

the earth, 
Eajrth they hecame. 
For all time to oome. 

Solomon the judge, 

Who received the land, 
Was better than them. 

The princely son. 

Eiches was the usual 
portion 

Of his coadjutors, 

The sons of Jacob, 
And there were riches "h 
Oyer their country, r 
Concerning which they 

agreed. 
And made partition of 

them. 
Through the Word of 

God 

Abel was innocent. 

And was of the blessed 

ones 
That supported the 

faith. 

Gain, his brother, 
Was ungentle, 
Evil his counsel, 



Corresponding Hebrew. 



It 



1DW 

ntQn 
nwip 
n Mb 



Retranslation from the 
Hebrew. 

AboTe all the f&Tour of 
God. 

Father of the land 

For men 
Henceforward. 

Peace to the wanderers 
In the land thou gayest. 
Direct thou them. 
Direct the belted, 

The chosen, 

The gartered. 
Pricked off man.* 
Plenty on the homes 

Of those who agreed 

In selecting him 

As the branch of God. 

Their levity be par- 
doned, 

The prostrate (fac- 
tion). 

Who had supported a 
foUy. 

Ken ! Welcome. 
No offence. 
Comrade in counciL 



• This customary mode of selecting ofiBoers (preserved in Sheriff- 
pricking), is given also in " Valentine,'' ipftffi. See p. 146 n. 
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The "Wand of Momi," 
M tnuslated in ** Neo 
Druids," U9, by Hon. 
A. Herbert. 



Starless, unliyely 

In the sky, resplendent 

With its company 
Of stellar angels, 
That will bring [a 
nnmerons host] 

Against his soldiers, 

And the wand of 
Moses, 

It and its multitades, 

Upon their country. 

Exceeding red its foli- 
age, 

AboTC the leaves of 
Eden: 

It wiU be among ns. 

Eloquent and mute, 

Learned and bold* 

Undegenerate is the 

plain 
Of the soTereign of the 

encompassing shelter. 
At one such shelter 

they earn eternity. 
I also will pvaise the 

dwelling 
Of the troops of the 

House of Wisdom. 
I also will praise 
The supreme place, 

called " the World," 

in the secondary 

sense of the word. 



C«nreqpending Hd^ew. 

nt nw 

ibniD DbM 
ban 



} 



r^v, 






Al-Cremes Dt3*1 

ni7 



rron HP ^^ 



naa? 



Betranslation from the 
Hebrew. 



To thee, pricked^ 

Great one, 
Distinguighed by gar* 

ter — 
Silence! 
The band of heralds, 

The Corn-ears! 

Number him among 
thy soldiers. 

When the resurrection, 

The multitudes of the 
earth, 

On their way above, 

Off to Adonai : 

Among us 

The eloquent and the 

mute. 
The scholar and the 

soldier. 

Regenerate bodies 

From the teeming 
world's foxmdations, 

The primal foundations 
bathed in eternity. 

There return the fool. 

And those trained in 
the schools. 

They return 

To the Supreme Crea- 
tor, who called the 
world by signifying 
his word, 



* See above. 
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The '<Wand of Moses," 
M tnuuUtcd in ''Neo 
DraidB," 129, by Hon. 
A. Herbert 

The chief of the king- 
dom. 
Who ooudaoted Jonah 
Out of the cetaoeouB 
entrails 

To the city of Nineyeh, 

Was supremely glad 

That there had been 

preaching 
To the ladies * beyond 

sea. 
It was eternal sleep 
He had been delivered 

from, near Amasia, 

liary^daughterofAnney 

Greatwas his penitence, 

Through the generosity 
And compassion. 
Vicegerent of theworld. 
May we also be 
Into the heaven of the 

Caers 
Admitted by thee. 



Corresponding Hebrew. 



ni:i 









Retranslation from the 
Hebrew. 



Who conducts kings, 
And guides the dove. 
The blowing of whales. 

And the cry of infants, 

In his supremacy re- 
joice. 
By thy Urim 

And Thummim 

Laid up in store. 
Deliver from fault or 

violence. 
The Great Son of 

troubles [affiurs], 
His greatness consider 

us, 
From his generosity 
And pity. 

Vicegerent of the land. 
May we also be 
To our places in the 

palace 
Admitted by thee. 



OF EIDYN. 



He was a Mvage BuU 
in the court of Eidyn. 

Arrogantly he called 
for the most excel- 
lent mead. 

He drank the liquid 
wine. 

There was a conflict of 
cutting down. 



:iMZ7 P\b» He was a Song-leader 
T}^XD in the schools. 



Bn> nrw n^o? 
an "wv 



He called from the 
body the head-dass. 

He rewarded the chief 
with crowns 



IJJlp On iheir heads. 



• See before, p. 261 n. 
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The "Wsnd of Moaes," 
fti tnuislmted in " Neo r^»,..««„J8«i. n«ii*-*» R«traMlation of the 

Druids." 129, by Hon. Corresponding Hebrew. jj^^^^^ 

A. Herbert. 

He drank the traaspa- ^"1^ nrW g^ ^^^^^ ^he teachers 

rent wine, D'^^int HO 

Seemingly in defiance With an encouraging 

onto the battle. *^ look and a kiss. 

See other eiamples of Eidyn, above, pp. 63. 

" Ceridwen " appears referrible to tllD, herald^ her 
** cauldron " to Sir, n>B7i prince ; her daughter, Creirvy w, to 
KHp, cry, and, perhaps, V^nn, hurrah/ As goddess of 
various seeds, seeds of harmony, we have allusion to the 
double idea of "iDT, song and seed : as mother of Grwion or 
Hermes, whom she devoured and brought forth, we have in 
her the personification of Fame; she was wife of Tacii, 
mother of the raven. Bran,* or Mor-vran, the raven and a 
pledge, are ^nv : Tacit is also Lljrr, perhaps VSfb, barbaraut 
in speech, or V;f\ to mock. Bardic tongue was " the motley 
jargon of the raven." As to the "burying Bran's head in 
the white hill of London by Owen, and its uncovering by 
Arthur" p. 14, — white hill, sb hv, and r)b37, to cover up, 
heing akin in sound, may account for the half of the mystic 
saying ; the other half, the uncovering, is dny, Urien. (See 
** Neo Druids,'* p. 99, as to Ceridwen, &c,) 

"Oeth and Anoeth," the gutturals, are inclosed in the 
prison " Grair ap Geirion," " words, son of words ; " and the 
prison is of bones, the larger outside. (Algernon Herbert, 
" Cyclops," 148, 185.) 

These particulars confirm our suggestion, p. 62. 

* In this name B seems used for W, as in Persian, Spanish, &c, and 
represents Urien, rrw, t. e,, stripped for bathing, a word cognate and 
mixed with Arcturus, yrrS the Bathers, as suggested on the details in 
Part n. of the " Suggestions." But the same word, '* Raven-Bran," is 
" Puzzle-craft," as " Colbran " is Biddle-craft. Bran's head was buried 
(by Owen ap Maxin) imder the White Hitt of London, and uncovered by 
Arthur, fpi, is, cover up; lb Vv, white hill; fpt^ a chief, Zediath, of 
Bran's family, reports v^, barbarous, or y^, mocking. 
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MARY, 

In connexion with St. Brighid, may be taken literally: 
otherwise always as greatness. The paronomasia is carried 
out more than usual in the last of the passages below : — 



The ons man, and our cauldron, 

And our deed and our toord, 

With the bright, pure Mary, 
daughter of Anne. 

Christ, Creator, Emperor, and our 
mead; 

Christ, the concealed pillar of peace ; 

Christ, son of Mary and of my caul- 
dron, a pure pedigree ; 

Christ, son of Mary and of my caul- 
dron of the four elements. 

Educate in bardic lore the daunt- 
less. 

It was a day of loye, when Mary 
came in purity. 

To guard me and our cauldron. 

The altar of Mary, or of our caul- 
dron, very sacred and credible. 

Daughter of Anne. 

His being in the womb of martyr- 
dom. 

In the pregnancy of which 
Mary bore the burthen. 

Thy son, thy shout of bards, 

Thy Mary, are/a<Atfr-given. 

Let my tongue 

To utter the dirge 

Be from the stone-work 

Of the defending rampart of the 
world. 



Our new Prince, 

Appointed by our word, 

Leader. Shout for his greatness, 

kin to trouble ! 
Anointed, appointed chief of our 

band; 
Anointed by Shadai — oaks. 
Anointed Son of greatness. Shout, 

multitude. 
Anointed son of greatness, prince of 

the four tribes, 
Aboye other Britons, hand of fear, 

Day of revenge. His greatness 

comes. Shout ! 
The Guardian and Prince. 
His exalted greatness, benign 

Prince, Arbiter of towns of Ken. 
Akin to troubles. 
Warrior of the purple. 



good Noble, returning freedom. 



Between the praise of bards 

Thy greatness comes. Incline 

To my speech. 

Head of the Ken : 

The band 

Gwinchamai surrounding. 



Ttibj learned, is split into 113 wb* not very, in several 
instances, as in the " Cyclops," pp. 120 and 168, Song of 
Urien : — 

In primary (I) speech from the Enigma speech to the multitude 
cauldron (2) when the utterance uttered. 



270 raoGEsnoKi on 

Was 9om&what (3) heaied (4) 6y the The learned words of the secret 
breath of the nine (6) virgine (6). nine. 

(1) irP, for *Tn, enigma. 

(2) B^l I'', for QT), multitade. 
(8) TOV, learned. 

(4) on, heatedf H^, breath, for HDk^ vords. 

(5) Dbl7, virgini and secret. 

Again^ Ibid., p. 168, "Not immoderately ^^^ *td mS^ ahould 
be learned^ lob. 

Ibid., 100, eweety prxi^t for d» /rewn, and p/i, between^ or 
among, Avalennau of Mireddin : — 
<< Sweet apple-tree, tree of no ru- From among Avallon (the oak- 

mour, grove) spreads the Nabal, 

That growest by the stream without The song flows from gentle Toices. 

ovargrowing the drde." 

Again, Ibid, : — 

'* Seyen sweet apple-treesi and seven Rest among the oak-grove, rest! 

score, again, 

Of equal age, equal height." • • • Tears of the communes. . . 

In the first couplet, ** No rumour," \rvi 7'»Mj is to be dis- 
placed by ** Nabal," a guitar, or otber similar mtisical instru- 
ment; grow, naSj by nm, a iong ; circle, ba, by bp, voice; 
" tears," ni^m, for }as tn* 

** Earthy is the grave of the young Bloody is the grave of my youthful 
Jthuvawn, compantonSm 

Earthy, q*tH9 for bloody, q*t; Rhuvawn, D**1in> companiofu. 

Ibid., p. 187 :— 
Our one man (1 ) and ovaeaMron (2), Our new Knight, 
And our deed (3) and our word (4). Appointed by our Members (of the 

county). 

(1) BrHin\ for wm. 

(2) •)•)», for 1W, or "T^D. 

(3) nt2^, appointed. 

(4) *)2aH, a member, or part, or partisan. 

THE CAULDRON. 

David ap Owilym (^' To the Stars '*), has once an 
allusion to the cauldron of bardic initiation; but queere 
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whether eren that commonlj receiy^ and poetic allusion 
had any other foundation than a pun on 1W, cauldron and 
song, the pun, perhaps, originating with Taliesin, who, 
therefore, was put into the cauldron. 

Q7*iH Hy House of fire, resembling VWH, Nine, is another 
" cauldron " pun. 

In primary speech from the caul- Enigma-speech to the multitude 

dron, when the utterance uttered 

Is somewhat heated by the breath The learned words of the secret (or 

of the nine virgins. ancient) nine. 

Is it not the cauldron of the chief of The singers of Urien. 

Hades? (Arawn) craft 

SONS OP LLYa, (" Cycl.," 127). 

Is there not protection in the [The sentence here is expressed in 

cathedra of Ceridwen's cauldron ? the two last lines : — ] 
Let my tongue he free " These confeiring Irish bards 

In the sanctuary in praise of Goy- Are not excellent singers." 

grwen. 
I was with Bran in Erin. 
I saw when Mordyddtyllen was 

slain. 
I heard the conference concerning 

the bards 
With the Irish enerrate devils. 

Protection, rron, changed to nop, is cathedra. (Daniel, 
c. xi., 4.) 

Ceridwen, tns, is cauldron and herald. 

Tongue, ^whf read backwards in bS3, is free. 

Sanctuary, bnrt, changed to bbPI, is praise; Goygrwen, is 
people of Erin. 

Bran, pi?, is ]yi, Erin. 

Saw, wr\^9 dropping a, is XMp, a lamb, for which stands 
also Tilhfn, i. e., MbtD ; the other part of JIforrfyddtyllen is 
nsnOj slain. 

Ceridwen, Herald, as above, had for daughter, Creirvyto, 
i. e., Cry-hurrah ! r^in Knp. She had the *' seeds of har- 
mony," nDT> being both seeds and harmony ; was mother of 
the raven. Bran, any, raven, also bail or pledge : " she 
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deyoured and produced Mercury or Omon/' t. ^.^ she is 
Fame personified. We have (" Neo Druids," 116) " Bard's 
tongue, motley jargon of the raven : " "wio/fey" is bard, "na* 
and raven, yiVt is mix, as these riddles are mixed. (Ibid., 
99.) 

Ibid., 88 :— 
The place appointed was the wall of 

the eternal* 
The melodious quaternion of Peter, 
The great circle of dominion. 
I, Melyr, the Poet, am a pilgrim 

unto Peter, 
The door-keeper, who regulates the 

measures of qualification 
Of the TaUsman of the winding 

refuge they have possessed, 
The Talisman of the songs of Cyn- 

relyn, in possession of strangers. 

"Neo Druids," 109:— 

Than six yellow horses 
A hundred times better, 
My pale yellow horse. 
As swift as the sea-mew. 

" Cyclops," 197 :— 
I was in the circular inclosure, 

with Dylan, son of the sea. 
My pale yellow horse is swift as the 

sea-mew. 
Which cannot pass me between 

flow and ebb. 
I have slept in a hundred islands, in 

a hundred caers, with sad sleep. 

" Cyclops," 126, Ceridwen:- 
If dissolution were the decree of 

Vaggdu, 
Would not Qwion skilfully 
His treasures forward 
Bring, and his utterance. 
And the depths of futurity. 
Of dead he would make him aliye 
Who is altogether helpless. 



The bards of four communes 
Contend with involved enigmas. 
I, Melyr, a Bard, am one with Pedr 

orPrd. 
My lips these vanities feed. 

This distich is a play on Talisman, 



[These four lines give the recurring 
WW and P'^B^.] 



A riddle, a riddle! Dylan's sons. 

[This line has simply the above two 

words.] 
Can't you get over me, son of 

words? 
Declare what it is. What ! give in ? 

Is 't hard to dedare ? 



Mothery is the enigma for black- 
cake. 
GKn (treasure) is 
The word spoken. 
The enigma shall be 
Small and lively. 



bD is brp 
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I will ask of my God [Rhea], 
In my inspired contemplationi 
What produced necessity 
Before Ceridwen. 

" Brit.;* 199, Gododin :— 

In my earthly house, 

With an iron chain 

Round the tops of my knees, 

I, Aneurin, will compose 

What is known to Taliesin, 

A participation of mind. 

Is it not the song of Gododin, 

Before the dawn of the fine day? 

"Cyclops," 189:— 

Three altars of great price, wonders 
to hear of. 

Are 'twixt sea and mount and strong 
tide. 

The altar of Mary, or of the caul- 
dron, very sacred and credible. 

The altar of Pedyr is skUfullest in 
eulogy. 

The third altar is the lower gloom 
of heaven. 

Blessed is the mansion for the pass- 
ing through it 

Blessed shall it be for the asylum. 

Where abides the Lord of the 
spiritual land. 

" Brit.," 198, Gododin :— 

From the wine-feast and the mead- 
feast plenteously furnished, 

I know the woes, Harraith, mother 
of Eidol, the strenuous. 



I will ask my mate. 
Called " Wisdom," 
Why proceeds " Garter '* 
Before the Herald. 



Daughter of the land, 
A child of prayer, 
My neck before thee I bow. 
Aneurin means 
Knowledge of old song 
Of Britons, 
Songs of Gododin, 
Are heads of the fort-breachers the 
severers. 



Chief noble, of great degree on 

Freedom's rolls. 
Sons of the town of Oz. . . 

Exalted great one, benign prince, 

Judge of towns of Ken. 

The great chief is gone down to the 

gloomy place, 
On his passage to the mansion of 

the blessed. 
He lies low and silent, 
The sceptred ruler of the earth 

made captive. 



Go forth, Britons. Rest is over. 

The hands of the Ken ! Hurrah ! 
Verily God shall strengthen. 



The joyful receptacle of the world Oh, Jah I Creator ! Shadai ! 

was profuse. 
Eidol of harmony boldly ordered in Wisdom of God ! sow order through- 

the circle of the world, out the world ! 

T 
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The gold, and great horses, and in- Hasten to rest the warriors, to re- 
toxicating mead. ward the Briton. 



Eidol's heat is beoome cold and his 
cheek pallid. 



The wisdom of God consumes the 
foolish, and restrains the swift. 



• Cyclops," 230, Incantation Cynvelyn : — 



On the stirrups of the diviner 

Is Fate with the pace of emmets. 

Under the thighs of the generoos 
men 

The spirits of darkness run 

On the loTely lawn 

Of the prince of the land of har- 
mony. 

The song of the sovereign 

Is melody in just metre, 

A blessed emulation. 

The excelling horses 

Are therefore, and their paddocks 

Nice requirers in hearing. 

The circle of refuge, 

Asylum of our race. 

In a store-house of mutual cen- 



On the tteps of thrones 

Sleeps Victory. On the boundary 

Of the region of the men of Keby, 

The spirits of Avallon spread over. 
Liberty springs 

From the grave of the men who 
have been cut off. 

Our prince is sovereign. 
Thrust out, scatter the members 
Of prostrate Ambition ! 
The foremost warriors 
Are doves of Shadai. 
From their grave to heaven 
Is the glorious seat 
Securely placed, 

Where dwell Cherubim and Sera- 
phim. 



" Cyclops," 87, Cuhelyn, Calan, Mai : 



Searching the anger of the wolf. 

The law of steel was his nature. 

His usual mode of judging, 

Puissant was Eideol. 

Ruler of the circumference, 

Excelling in wisdom. 

The rage of the beast-leader. 

Directed against Britain, 

Was an incomplete achievement 

The custom in malice 

Was the fair and equal contest 

Of a conflict at a mead-feast 

The dispenser of the mead and 

wine 
Was the knight of the indosure 



The Britons led migrations. 

Terah of Calah their father. 

A judge of judges. 

Mighty in ihe vrisdom of God, 

The ruler of the world. 

Proceeding from Iran, 

The dark Zoroaster 

Was not better than the Briton. 

Not the mission of Moses, 

The judge of the Ken, 

The British Urien 

Of the four migrations. 

The Prince of their tribes 

Was the ordainer of all things, 
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Of the capacious place. 

The place appointed was the wall, 



The Creator of all. 

The title of the Prince was ** the 
Eternal." 
The melodious quaternion of Peter The Bards of the fourfold Britons 
The great circle of dominion. Contend in inrolyed parables. 



Chreatly spreads the swarm 
To secure their asylum, 
Against the surrounding foe. 

The glad repository of the world 

was amply supplied. 
Well did Eid^l prepare at the 

spacious circle of the world, 
Harmony, gold, great houses, and 

intoxicating mead. 
When the congress shall repair from 

its place of repose. 
To the central place of precious 

stones, with an assembly. 
And &ir shall be the evening on 

the ground-plot of the mount of 

assembly. 
And each shall salute the chief with 

honour, 
There will be in that place bloody 

pride and presumption. 



The great British family 
Lie not of Hud. 
Fatiier Hud. 

On the eighth day the world held 

life. 
The wisdom of Ood, before this, 

had spread out the round world. 
Where, fruits gushing, the great 

Ken proceeded 
A people to praise, the completed 

creation. 
The cherubs from old assembled 

there. 
Watched with fire exhaustless. 



Each saluting the Trinity, regarded 

The future place of rest for destined 
people. 



" Cyclops," 227, Incantation Cynvelyn : — 

Were I to compose, were I to The elected Knight. 

sing. 
The talisman would break out high 

growing. 
The clasp of the chain of Twrc* The Garter blue. 

Trwth. 



The bickering chain 

Would pierce the narrow furnace. 

Ci/nveh/n*8 wrath 

Is the exalted supreme fury. 

The purveyor of birds. 

The pinnacle of fair-minded songs 
Is the talisman of Cynvelyn. 



The yellow chain. 

And the Belt garter of the Nine. 

[Here recur four syllables, Cyn-Bal 
and 01-eph.] 

[In the two first lines recur JBal, 
Ken, and Zamar.] 
T 2 
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The enchantment of C} nvelyn is the [In the two latter Cabar and Zakar. 

shield of the festiyaL 
The firebrand of the strenuous man 

whitened the land. 

Fair is thy bright red precious Oh, Jah ! let food tarry here, 
island. 

Redness, eulogy, mead, and horses. We pray for return of the hero 

troop, 

The furzebush, is it not radiance in We, of science the assembled suc- 

the gloom? cessors. 

The talisman of Cynvelyn, The sword of Cynvelyn, 

Did it not produce a furnace in May it disazray the strength of the 

Gododin ? invaders. 

Enough of aiguers. Be rest to our border. 

The heavy gilt spear Glory brighten to the Ken ! 

Which he gave me, be it for a gain Guide, O Father, the Ken to vie- 
to my souL tories. 

Tecvin's son (Cynvelyn) shall be Among the sons of the Ken be 

honoured glory. 

At the numbering and partition- Entitled the Britons. * 
ing. 

U-Ken, 
, All the Ken. 



Grandson of Calvin the fiery. The gems of the •! ^ 



" Neo Druids," 71, Cad Godden, v. 68 :— 

Blood of men up to the hips Men of extended rest 

Ib the greatest lively excitement Are the idlest of animals 

That sports in the world. That are covered by the sky. 

Ibid. :— 

And one who has made comple- One who makes peace 

tion 

Of the study of the deluge, A wall against confusion, 

Is of Christ the crucifixion. Is a Saviour, an object * 

The deputy of the Judgment-day. Created for eternity. 

" Cyclops," 14S, Spoils of Hades :— 

Adore the sovereign, the dignified Adore the Trinity, the King of 
King of blood, Peace. 



I. e., the Communes 
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If he spread his supremacy over the 

shore of the world. 
Perfect was the prison of Gwair in 

Caer Sidi. • 
Through the Apostles Paul and 

Pryderei. 
Before him no one entered therein. 
The faithful youth is he whom the 

sad blue chain confined. 
And for the spoils of Hades bitter 

shall be my song. 
And till Domsday shall be preserved 

in Bard's worship. 
Thrice the fulness of Prydwin did 

we enter therein. 
None but seven were exempt from 

Caer Sidi. 



Britons ruling the sea! 

Give out the secret of &e throat to 

Heaven. 
t On the day of labour done 

Britons 
Unto Him pray, Father, 
Guide our foUy from harm among 

perils of the world, 
While of food the seasons swell the 

seed. 
Old and young of Britons adore 

thee, 
The three-bordered Britons. O 

Father, 
Nought is perfect but Heaven. 



Ibid., 197, Spoils of Hades : — 



What is the name of the three Where dwell the Trinity,^to tell 

caers 
Between flow and ebb? 
No man not ardent knows 
The ofispring of their ruler. 
Four caers there are, 
In Britain well established. 
Lords of the searshore. 



What son of words is able. 
No learned man knows 
The way of the Trinity. 
Many call 

In Britain on the titles 
Of Baalim. 



Ibid., 78 :— 
Mor ap Morion established the pri- 
vilege 
Of equality in the land of Cymmru, 
Freedom of ploughing and faith of 
the saints. 

" Cyclops : "— 

The curvatures on high that co- 
vered them are one. 

They who guard them are one 
curly-headea virgin. 



[Mor ap Morion, the Cimric vanity, 
as Damahf for equality and land, 
Cimrice, Ploh or PU^ freedom 
and ploughing, and Bat, for faith 
and foUy (saints).] 



Glvywedd, Joseph. 
Glvy-kedd. 



* Caer Sidi, the house of the Almighty. 

t Or " Melksham and Pool." -pte (probably the origin of Melksham), 
is labour, as also is Poole. 
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Gloywedd her name, bright shining GlTyweddy the name of the leader 
her teeth. declares. 



Ibid., 168:— 

Of a sound fiunily, not immoderately 

ardent, 
The bold one of Gododin, and lion 

of the sheltered place, 
Staunch in endurance, and in 

journeys to the CouTocation* 

Ibid., 137 : — 
One man and our cauldron. 
And our deed and our word, 
With the bright, pure 
Mary, daughter of Anne. 



Nathan Lleod, learned leader. 



Crowned with glory. 



Our selected Knight, 
Elected by our members. 
Leader, our first man. 
Highness joined to cares. 



From Cynddelw (to Owain of Cyveiliawg), cited ^ 



■ Cyclops," 



p. 202 :— 

At the meeting of supreme festivity 

Hand to hand is the turmoil, tumult- 
uous the host in the fair towers, 

The meeting-place for numbers per- 
fect in its holiness. 

Of the country exhausted by the 
policy of Maximus. 

Very harsh is the violence beyond 
the Llyr of Henvelen, 

Greatly raging cauldrons of the four 
elements. 

Rider of the pale horses, 

To me it pertains to imitate thee — 

To me, Cynddelw, of the art of 
Gogyrven. 

Heavy the career of the ruler, the 
wrath of the thick - sheltering 
shelter, 

The net full of holes, enjoying the 
grace of my spirit. 

In the turmoil, united in her rotun- 
dity, united in her ardour. 

The lofty giantess, otherwise the 
Caer, 



Mercy in the high places ! 

Because thou knowest, Lord, op- 
pression binds Britain. 

Mercy ! Thy name, thy name to all 
ages. 

To those in bonds. O Most High ! 

Judging faults, scattering the violent 

who covet our borders. 
Thou judgest verily princes who rob 

the poor; 
The mighty thou quickly destroyest 
As illusions. 
Pray! to the Ken of the West and 

people of Erin 
Be glory on earth, and, on their 

exit to the grave, pity. 

To the heads of the communes, our 
nobles, O Jah ! be thy grace, 

To the Lord raise your voices. 
Glory, glory 

In the highest, the throne of heaven, 
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Speedily provided food for the 
rayens. 



The asylum of the Creator, vho 
made morniDg and evening. 



The surge of the crowd is the 
tumult of the surf on the beach, 

The perverse violence of the poison- 
ous-sweet wine feast, 

Of the hawk of victory inured to 
the drinking-horn, 

No man can frustrate the purpose. 



The paronomasia in these lines 
will be understood from the Glos- 
sary ; they are not intended to form 
a coherent sentence. In line 3, 
Ht&3 has a threefold meaning, as 
in the following line bH2 recurs 
thrice. 



Armed troops, confusion to the bPT Tan sounds Angle. 

English is the outcry. 
From Bangor even to Bangeibyr 

Tydoch. 
Ample to ye, O bards ! is the benefit. The seventh Bard. O Ken ! 
To the stallions of the court there 

is no obstruction, 
The stallions red with the wild 

boar's onset 
The great gift is habitually over Learned Cimri, 

you. 
The white horse partially inter- Quick! quick! 

spersed with the red. of] the way. 



These two lines involve 
" Garter." 



British Bards [out 



Red-adorned is the retinue round 

the great marble gates ; 
Griffith's son is ardent on the 

border, 
Red his blade from slaughtering 

profusely; 
Red are the arms on the place of 

battle, red-coloured the banner, 
Before the face of the bards of 

Bangor. 
Red the circular complete great 

armour, 
Which is on the horse with the 

fourfold horsecloth ; 
Red the breach of the blade from 

tumult, from riot ; 
Red the rage of the purple. 



I pray, Jah, Lord ! 
For Griffith, son of Madoc 

I pray that the prince be head of 

warriors of Shadai, 
Of extended power. Kiss the red 

banner. 
Innocent bards, sons of the noble, 

Set apart from weapons of strife. 

Connected with warriors of the 

Cross. 
To the road from the Celt-dyke from 

the four ramparts, 
The road from Margam, 
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The heroic man in the doorway 

endtired 
The morning fury in the first onset, 

against the border 
Blows on the shield before the 

enclosure of the Din of bulls, 
And dead men before the wall of 

the Cor— 
A struggle against the lion, against 

the chief of the four borders. 
Violence over Llegria, and an airay 

being broken, 
A scattering before the rage of the 

green sea, and the thick shelter, 
And tumult, and the valiant with 

ready shields. 
And wounds, and three hundred 

biers. 

The chief hero of the glorious 
shelter. 

In exalting the Cor, 

Will demand a great acquisition. 

Eagle of battle, insolent in refusing, 

Fiery in movement, lofly in de- 
manding, 

The perfect extension having four 
borders. 

The veil of fair Powys, the hind of 
Brochvael, 

The sword-smiting wall of golden 
turnings, puissant its border. 



The camp at Troy,* your ranks 
Seek Uffii; watch the invaders, 

Join ranks, all, on your centre 

wheel, 
Extending your fronts to the noble 

prince ! 
Forward, heads of the communes ! 
Lead the ranks of the mighty 
To Ames in Legria 

From Pezaron the Irish advance 

quickly. 
Rampart, Saxons ! 

Forth, leaders ! The Compears ! 

Concealed from the war by the 

heavy tomb 
Is the banner of the noble, 
The grave of the great Ken ! 
Severed warrior ! The cold sky, 
Over the body, in the hollow grave. 

Tears for the great overthrown. 

Ravished from Powys. 

Holy hero! leader of affitirs, the 
mighty are overthrown. 



Ibid.^ p. S05, Dirge of Cadwallon ap Madoc : 



He opened his court for the benefit 

of the world minstrels, 
The provisions went to the guests ; 
In his body's life-time a stream from 

the milk-dairy of the bards ; 



The benignant Ken, shield of 

Britons ! 
Be on him, O Father ! thy regard. 
In the sheath is the lightning of 

white-cliff 'd Britain. 



* Near Margam. 
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In his life a ruler in the land of the MysteriouB is the will of God on 

high societies. high, — 

He habituated them to profit and The learned Cimri are forgotten, 

prizes, 

The managed last trotter urith long Sweet liberty ! I long for thy i • 

grey sides. turning light. 

Ibid., p. 203 :— 

Lord, who supports for me the Confused freedom, come on I my- 

thick-sheltering harbourage, stery business. 

Supporting shield of the gates of Free around chiefs our idle folly. 

great marble ; 

Fiercely-raging lord of the boimds ** Madoc" is a mystery inyolYing 

of the mighfy plain. Modoc, 

** Cyclops," 206, Cynddelw, Elegy on Owain Gwynned : — 



Lo ! the death of the noble caring 

for his host. 
The death of the beloved of my soul ; 
His corpse a contention for the 

crowd, the rush of bickering 

flame. 
The Cor equal to the wants of the 

world. 
Lo ! Madoc is slain in the insurgent 

wrath of the wall. 
Mine is to mourn our loved sup- 
porter. 
May the will of the Trinity be to 

me in the way of mercy. 
For goodwill is for eulogy. 
To celebrate his battle, swift, golden 

flowered, 
Shield like to the netrshield in its 

vehemence. 
Let the wall of the great Cor be 

discoursed of in discourse. 
The sea strand of my bosom between 

wave and sand ; 
Wall of the great land beset by the 

great multitude, 
Wall of the great place of high 

counsel, of famous meed, 



Alas! dead is the white-robed 
regret of the land ; 

At his death my soul is desolate ; 

His vacated place contested by the 
band. His person joined ^ 
Cherubim. 

Noble, equal to the heads of the 
land. 

Our President is dead— rises over 
him the dark vault. 

Mine be to mourn our beloved pre- 
decessor. 

The mind of my prince be pro- 
pitious. 

The liberal Ken is returned, 

Eetumed is the war-chief of assem- 
bled warriors. 

Girding thee, chief, with ranks of 
flame — 

A wall about thee, great chief, 
selected by their voice. 

The prince of free ranks fixed 

As the shore of the great island 

midst the great ocean. 
Knight of high rank, high-placed 

in a famous race. 
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Wall of great terror, great tumult 

of horsemen, 
Wall of the very violent, very severe 

ceremonial, 
Conyersations with thee are com- 
plete blasphemy. 
Of myself I cannot keep up your 

praise, 
I will praise the man. . . . 
Judges by appointment, bards by 

pre-eminence ; 
The bards praise the Druids of the 

asylum, 
From the four-speeched summoning 

of the four borders, 
And a bard of the mount of the 

violated asylum extols thee. 

"Cyclops," 155:— 
With the habituated to song 
Are flashes of light to lead the 

tumult. 
In ability to descend 
Through spikes along brinks. 
Through the opening of trap-doors. 
And the gold on prickles.* 
Bearing woe, shall come 
The threatener of Melyn, 
Covering the froth. 

" Gofeisus Byd. Brit.," ii. 8 

In golden fetters of woe is Alex- 
ander imprisoned ; 

Nor was he imprison'd afar— Death 
was near the place. 

He sustained an onslaught from the 
host, none of us being answerable. 

The oak enclosed goes to his grave, 
fair and free by his blessedness. 



Thy band visiting glorious warrior. 

Oh, Prince, at Ames, in the day of 

ceremonial. 
Talk of thee is consummated by 

silence. 



Judges appoint the most eminent 

bard. 
Aged bards, Druids of the oaks. 

From the great meeting of the four 

tribes, 
A bard of the town of Ames to 

the chair is elected. 



The learned in song 

Are head-inspiring champions of 

glory. 
The voice 

Penetrating through the lips 
Of the mouth. 
Science. 



Secure in thy hand, oh, steward of 

all flesh, 
I pray take us 'till death approach. 



Give asylum. Father ! O Jah ! sus- 
tain, we pray. 



• Furze — Eithyn, for Eidyn. 

t Here appears an interjected expression, or note, importing that the 
Glossist, or composer, has hit on a word for which he cannot find a corre- 
spondent or case for paronomasia. 
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Generous was Alexander, vith his 

fair possession yonder. 
The land of stars and the cheerAil, 

and the land of Syria, 
And the land of Dinivdra, and the 

land of liberation ; 
The land of Persia and Mersla, and 

the land of Gana, 
And the isles of plaiting, and of the 

plaiting of the Ape, 
And the nation of Babylon, and 

Agasciath great. 
And the land of the night of Darus, 

of little avail, 
Till he brought himself into the sod 

of the earth there ; 
And they did their pleasure in their 

hunting; 
They subjected hostages to Europa, 
And the plunder of the countries, 

the raiment of the earth. 

« Cyclops," 204, Madoc ap 

Vigilant protector of the cauldron 

of four spaces. 
Accomplished Madoc, knight of the 

indosure. 
My bard-speech under heaven is 

not incoherent 
My bard-words toward thee are not 

unworthy nor feeble. 
Eager for the battle, for the Caer, 

for the fair place of heroes. 
Thick around the brave lion is the 

largess of white silver. 
A scattering for a new year's gift, a 

host about the enemies. 
Tumult of waves flowing about the 

strand and the sea-mew's track. 

My song is a pilgrim to the Go-var, 
to the Go-van. 

Sweet-mannered honour, praise (un- 
likely to perish). 



Spare (Lord) our Governor! Jah! 

the Ken wanderers. 
From Ur, Ashur, and Aram, 

To Britain, the land of the free. 

The land of the Commune-pledge, 

this land of Kent — 
The isles of the west, the western 

world. 
Here mourning gushes out greatly. 

Here of western liberty small is the 

voice. 
The Corn-ears spring up here 

[Bread, a delicacy in Celtina], 

Bread even in the West, 
Where Teraphim (idols) cover the 
land. 

Meredith : — 

Of the British tribes around chiefs 
of the four districts 

Appointed Arbiter. Knight accom- 
plished 

Of the Britons. Incline to the song 
(or words) 

Of a bard, to thee, son of great- 
ness, 

Hereafter to be in heaven, where 
Jah places heroes. 

Our Father, lead from the grave his 
soul quickly. Add 

To the Britons renewed holiness. 
God, heavenly Father. 

Let the wicked be scattered, I pray, 
where dragons hiss. 

The song of wandering of the great 

nation, the nation Yen. 
Between of honour and praise. 
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The father of the Wanderers, 

chosen, belted. 
Rewarded in the best of places, 

Zion, 
With gold - encircled crovn, on 

golden thrones, 
In the assembly of chiefs bereft. 



Warriors from the battle shout, 
where, hand to hand, 

They thrashed with iron crimson- 
edged. 



Of the agitator of the foe with 

pierced shield. 
I have drunk in thy well-built Court 

of Leision 
The gold-encircled liquor contained 

in the golden cup. 
The golden-tipped horn, the horns 

of the wild bulL 
Thou didst set apart unto us the 

holy life. 
The stallions, high bounding from 

the hand beneath the banner. 
Sleek is the brake of stags over 

their fair ; 
Of the colour of the blue flashes of 

the ocean-shoal. 

Ibid.| Dirge of Cadwalloii ap Madoc : — 

The limit of my labours is my mea- My talk concerns Madoc*s graye, 

sure of claim. 
I have duly proportioned much song Prince Judge, Judge of the Ken. 

to much gain. 
The great Cor the beloved is swift 

as the flashing lightning. 
With very stem lord free in giving 

tome. 
With very violent Emmry of various 

garbs, 
Mutually taught learning her joint 

maintenance. 
The one coloured pale ones, swift as 

hawks, 
The gold adorned, proud, and glo- 
rious saddle 
Of the honoured rider of the flying Hud's great free warriors. 

horses. 

* Quaere this line. 



The great and noble selected pro- 
tector. 

Arbiter of concerns, council, and 
soul, Nathan. 

Of Ernes (Emry in various descrip- 
tions). 

Twofold description, heir or . . • 
Ken, successor to two States.* 

The native noble Protector of the 
wanderers. 

The people British. 
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A full Glossary, as key to the Welsh records, has 
been prepared for publication. Such an appendix will, 
perhaps, be dispensed with by the reader, considering that 
a key is given with the " Wand of Moses," and some other 
of the specimens. 
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(The Uoman figure i. refers to Part the First.) 



Abukt, i. 74 

Achaeans, 135, 137, 138, 142, 143, 

145, 147, 152, 166 
Adder's £gp^, i. 19 
Aden Inscription, 233 
iEgids, JSgeus, 72, 90, 115 
iEgis, 91 

^neas Sylvius, 115 
JSolian, .^lus, JEss, 71, 75, 140 
^pytidsB, 148 
^sthionians, i. 2 
Agamedes, 70 
Agnes, 13 

Afifipo(ruu irtTpcu, i. 81 
Ambrosius, i. 92 
Amy else, 143 
Anak, 107 
Andrais, 71, 81 
Aneurin, i. 95 
Antheadse, 169 
Antiocb, 242 

Antiquity of the Britons, i. 1, 3 
Apatouna, 13 
Apis, 192 
Apollo, 144, 150 
Apollo Carnean, 89 
Apollinares mysticL i. 7, 20 
Ararat, 235 
Architecture, 55, 83 
Arderydd, i. 99, 102 
Apvfos o(oSf 91 
Arethusa, 154 
Argo, 158 
Argonaut, 76 
Arina, 154 
Aries, Council of, i. 4 
Armorica, i. 5, 149 
Artemis, 74, 154, 210 



Arthur, i. 13, 69, 84, 87, 89, 162, 

172, 211 
Ascanius, 112 
Aspledon, 86 
Atharoas, 71 
Athens, 160, 171 
Attic Dialect, 6, 9 
Attic Tribes, 115 
Augeas, 112 

Bagh or Bacchus, 13 

Baltic, i. 95 

Bard, i. 104, 106 

Bathers (see Arthur) 

Bee of Iswara, 14 

B«lt, Knighthood, i. 6, 16, 128, 132, 

171, 195 
Bermras, 112 
Bceotian, 80 

Bonduca or Boadicea, i. 2 
Bran, i. 95 
Brauron, 74, 189 
Briareus, 97 
Briton, i. 161 
Bruts, i. 43 
Brutus, 115 
Burial, British, i. 122 
Byzantium, 169 

Cabiri, 24 

Cadmus, 68, 128, 148 

Cadwallader, i. 3, 10, 100, 103 

CflBsar, i. 2, 156 

Calovyd, i. 81 

Calydon, 114 

Cambridge University, i. 110 

Camillus, 24 

CaractacuB, i. 4 
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CarauBius, L 5 
Carduchian, 110 
Carnac, 109 
Carnouailles, 254 
Caniutefl, 109 
Catgwallop, i. 94 
Caucasua, 106 
Caves, i. 112, 117 
Cecropc, 67, 196 
Celt, 1.33,45, 114,148,161 
Celtina, i. 10, 38, 148 
Centaur, 93, 104, 115 
Charops, 94 
Chenimagni (Ken) 
Chiron, 104 
Chronicle, Saxon, i. 4 
Cimbri, i. 3, 10, 13, 152 
Cimmerians, 115 
Clarian ApoUo, 158 
Coins, 1 
Colchis, 98, 118 
Collar, i. 132 
Communes Briton, i. 128 
Commerce, i. 141 
Constantine, i. 4 
Coranians, i. 95, 150 
Corn-ears, 1, 172 
Coroneus, 114 
Craugallidae, 66, 150, 195 
Creutnach, i. 39 
Cumae, 27 
Cyclopian, 83 
Cycnus, 76, 78, 200 
Cynedda, i. 17, 95, 96 
Cyvrenidd, i. 81 
Cyprians, 145 

Dacia, i. 149 

Daniel Dremrod, 1. 102 

Damadoces, 142 

Daphne, i. 83 

— — ^ 243 

Delos, 155, 157, 175 

Delphi, 196 

Dehastse, 153 

Demeter, 174, 217 

Devon, i. 95 

Deucalion, 155 

Dionysius, 216 

Diomedes, 107, 110, 128, 196 

Domestic particulars, i. 139 

Doric dialect, 10 

Dorians, 133, 142 

Dragon, 2, 94 
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Druid, i. 16, 17, 18, 215, 236 
Dryopians, 26, 196 

Eidyn, i. 80 
Eleven at Athens, 171 
Eleusis, 183 
Ephesus, 16 
Ermine, i. 113, 131 
Eurytion, 115 
Excalybar, i. 96 

Fleet, L 127 

Future State: Belief in, 4, 182 

Gaddeu, i. 92 
Gallicenae, i. 33 
Games, 152 
Garter, i. 128, 132, 171 
, 248 



Gavelkind, L 151 

Genesis x., 149 

Germanus, i. 22, 30, 31 

Geofiry Monmouth, i. 43 

Giants, 96 

Gipsy, 29, 48 

George (St.) and Georgians, 110, 

122 
Gephyreans, 145 
Gildas, i. 2 

Glaun (Adder's egg), i. 19 
Gododin, i. 95 
Golyddan, i. 44, 106 
Goigon, 91, 100, 116 
Go^a, 1, 15, 95 
Graces, 70 
Grand Jury, i. 146 
Gwenchlan, 255 
Gwrthrwyn or Vortigem, i. 3 
Gwynedd, i. 150 

Halos, 74 

Halmopia Haliartus, 82 

Harp, 104 

Hermes, 174 

HeUas, 175, 202 

Hephaestus, 156 

Head symbolical, 92 

Hero worship, 9i5 

Heraclidse, 140 

Hercules, 152 

Hippolytus, 167 

Homer and the Felasgi, 39, 41, 46 

Horses, 92 

Hundred, i. 125, 142, 145, 170 
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Hundred, 169 
Hyllus, 140 
Hyperboreans, 15] 

lamidse, 49 

lo, 192 

lonians, 13 

Ion, 153, 168 

li'HT, SCI, 144, 152, 204, 205, 206 

Iphitus, 152, 224 

Ismene, 207 

Iswara, 14 

Jah (and seeShadai and Iphy), 144, 
238 

, 192, 144, 192, 204, 206, 208 

Jason, 77, 95 
Javan, 13 
Julien, i. 7 
Job, 236 
Jury, i. 125, 145 

Kali, 47 

Ken, i. 36, 37, 38, 113, 123, 157 

Kent, i. 11, 38 

Kerkopea, 203, 222 

Keston, L 26 

, 189 

Knight, 6 

Knight-errant, i. 147 
KocfAoSf 144 
KvinjTfv, ib. 
Kumos, 109 

Laiua, 148 
Land tenure, i. 139 
Laphyra, 127 
Latium, Gipsies, 34 

, Deities, 102 

Lion, 101 
Llud, L 95 
Loition, 148 
Lombardy, 134 
Lupus, i. 22, 30 
Lycosura, 82 
Lycus, Lycaon, 72, 79 
Lydians, 85 

Maccabees, 143 
Maelgwin, i. 17, 95 
Magic, 95 
Magnesian, 82 
Magna Grsecia, 134 
Maketai, 156 



Maiden, i. 129 
Marine, i. 132 
, 195 



Marmorosa, i. 35 

Marriage in Britain, i. 129, 137, 170 

, Pelasgic, 26 

Marseilles, i. 8, 9 
Martin, L 22, 30 
Maximus, i. 5 
Meffara, 169 
Meleager, 114 
Memnon, 101 
Messenians, 148 
MinysB, 72, 81 
Misletoe, i. 83 

4, 185, 187 



Murder, 5 

Music, 3 

Myths of a new group, 86 

Myvyrian Archseology, 246 

Neleus, 85 
Nemea, 175 
Nineveh, 222 
Notting Hill, i. 3 

Ocrene, i. 96, 98, 100 
Oiolukos, 141 
Olympus, 112, 205 
Olympic games, 152 
Onka, 70 
Oracles, 193 
Orchomenos, 66, 83 
Orestes^ 140, 195 
Orphici, 185 

Ouages (Euages), i. 17, 81 
Ovates, i. 17 

Owen Finddu, i. 8, 91, 96 
Oxylus, 114 

Palamedes, 108, 128 

Palladium, 92, 170 

Pallas, i. 91, 175, 214, 217 

Pan, 19 

Paagen, i. 15, 27, 95 

Pegasee, 71 

Pelarge, 140 

Pelasgi, 23, 36 

Pelasgic test (Niebuhr), 36 

Pelop, 108 

Pendragon, i. 129 

Persians, 56 

Phaeton, 192 

Phryxus, 112 
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Phygalids, 140, 150 

Plot, i. 84, 89, 151 

Pict Tower, Introduction 

Pisa, 154 

Pritchard, Dr., on languages, 45 

Procopius, i. 31 

Prytenium, 170, 172 

Punishments, public, i. 132 

Pythagoras, i. 16 

, 135, 208 

Pythium, 103, 152 

Qnirites, 103 

Radamanthus, 63, 66 

Ram of Phryxus, 76, 77, 225 

Religion, i. 135 

Rhodes, 148 

Richard of Cirencester, i. 3 

Riothamus, i. 10 

Roads and districts, I. 114, 116, 118, 

121 
Roman law in Britain, i. 142 
Rome : Gipsy customs, 34 

Saronids, i. 19 

Sarpedon, 63 

Sceptre, 92, 102 

Scot, i. 151 

Shadai, 232 

Sheriff, i. 132, 145 

Shire, i. 145, 170 

SicUy, 138, 152 

Sicyon, 193 

Silures, 1, 156 

Sisyphus, 71 

Sphynz, 70 

Steel, i. 137 

Stonehenge, L 74 

Styx, 74, 96, 230 

Sun-worship, 76, 77, 150, 202 

Suevi, i. 2 

Sybil, 27, 36 

Syrian Dorians, 143 

Tacitus, i. 2, 163 
Tanais, 235 

Tantalus, 107, 119, 129 
Taurus, 242 
Teucrians, 86 
Teutamides, 107, 110 
Teged, i. 94 
Tbammuz, 237 



Thamyras, 115 

Thera, 145 

Theseus, 163 

Thracian, 88, 130 

Telphossa, 207 

Topography on Danube, L 37 
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